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TRIANGULAR FRIENDSHIP. 


as i ee foundations of Newnham and of Girton may be deep,” 


observed Gaston Arbuthnot, in his pleasant, level, semi- 
American voice. “The foundations of the Gogmagog Hills are 
deeper! Girl wranglers may come, girl optimists may go. The 
heart of woman remains unchanged. And the heart of woman——” 

But a plate piled with luscious Guernsey strawberries happen- 
ing to be placed, by a jaunty Norman waitress, under Gaston’s 
nose, the generalisation, for the moment, ended abruptly. 

Guernsey. Imagine that dot of granite washed round by such 
blue as our western Channel shows in June; imagine carnation- 
smelling sunshine, a friendly trio of young persons breakfasting, 
with appetite, on the lime-shaded lawn of Miller’s Sarnian Hotel ; 
imagine the flutter of a muslin dress, the presence of a beautiful 
girl of two-and-twenty, and the opening scene of this little drama 
lies before you. 

I may add that the friendship of the three persons was a 
paradox, as the reader of the succeeding pages shall be brought 
to see. 

“The heart of woman tends towards marriage. Well, a 
picturesque revival of Lady-Jane-Grey-ism,” went on Gaston 
Arbuthnot, as his plate of strawberries subsided, “may be safe 
enough—to the Lady Jane Greys! Especially in an age when 
women, young or old, are by no means given to losing their 
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heads. But let the Roger Aschams who bear them company look 
to it! This young person with whom you, Geoffrey, propose to 
coach is probably neither worse nor better than her sisters. The 
man-hating story I flatly disbelieve. Marjorie Bartrand may or 
may not go to Girton. She is sure to prove herself a very 
woman in the end.” 

“Unfortunately, you flatly disbelieve so many things.” As 
she spoke, Gaston’s wife transferred a monster strawberry from 
her own plate to her husband’s. “ You told me, only yesterday——” 

“Dinah, my love,” interrupted Gaston, with good humour, 
“never remind a man who has well dined or well breakfasted of 
what he said yesterday. In what state were one’s nerves twenty- 
four hours ago? Was the wind in the east? Had our perennial 
duns arrived from England? Had our cousin Geoffrey been 
reading pauper statistics at us? ach or all of these accidents 
may have engendered scepticism which at this moment is replaced 
by the childlike faith born of idleness and a fine digestion.” 

And Dinah’s strawberry, encrusted by sugar, delicately dipped 
in Guernsey cream, was placed between Gaston’s white teeth, 
savoured and swallowed. 

It was not part of Mr. Arbuthnot’s philosophy to refuse any 
little choice morsel that the world, artistic, intellectual, or 
physical, thought fit to offer him. 

He was a handsome man verging on his thirtieth year: tawny- 
bearded, fair, with hands that Titian or Velasquez might have 
loved to paint, and a profile of the type commonly known as 
Bourbon. (Although he may not play the first part in this or 
any other drama, one has a feeling that Gaston should advance 
to the footlights, make his bow, a good minute before his fellow- 
actors leave the slips.) His eyes were shrewd and near together, 
their colour and their expression alike prone to shift if a stranger 
sought, too persistently, to investigate them. 

With a first look you felt sure that Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot bore 
a brain. You felt equally sure, with a second, that the opinion 
was shared, even to exaggeration, by Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot, 
himself. 

In dress, it was his pleasure to affect Bohemianism. On this 
particular June morning Gaston wore a brown velveteen coat, 
a spun-silk shirt, a white sombrero hat, the well-tailored man 
becoming only more conspicuous under the disguise. What 
smaller things shall be said of him? That he had been brought 
up as a child in Paris, the only son of a valetudinarian American 
widow, and spoke French to this hour with a better accent than 
English, rolling his “r’s” and clipping his vowels like a born 
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denizen of the boulevards. Item: that he had a fair English girl 
for his wife; item: a loyal, rough-hewn Scottish cousin for his 
friend—the Dinah and Geoffrey who, breakfasting with appetite 
although their discourse was of sentiment, made up the paradoxi- 
eal little group under the lime-trees at which we have glanced. 

Let us turn to Geoffrey next, leaving Dinah, as I see they 
leave the first actress in the theatrical advertisements, for the 
bottom of the list. 

The cousinship of the Arbuthnots might be divined at a glance, 
although, reviewed feature by feature, the two men were notably 
unlike in their likeness. Both were tall, both were wiry of build, 
both held their heads high, going along life’s road as though the 
world, taken from whichever point of view you liked, were 
decidedly a place worth living in. Here the likeness ended. 
Gaston, indeed, would declare that by virtue of his mother’s 
Yankee blood, and his own Parisian instincts, they were less 
related, physically, than any ordinary cousin-germans. 

One overwhelming difference between them was patent. 
Geoffrey was no beauty-man! When he was the freshest of 
freshmen, five or six years before the morning of this Guernsey 
breakfast, Geff went in, one November night, for a little bit of 
guerilla fighting in the Cambridge streets, which, without quench- 
ing the guerilla spirit, effectually left a beauty-spoiling brand 
upon himself for the remainder of his life. 

It happened thus. Geoffrey, raw from school, had newly carried 
off one of the scholarships best worth winning in the University. 
Although brave, manly, impetuous, the lad’s hours were early, 
his habits sober. He belonged, indeed, to a class which young 
gentlemen, fond of their pleasure, and of modest mental gifts, 
are apt to label during their first two terms of residence under 
the generic name of smug. Well, with an old schoolmate, less 
versed in Greek than himself, Geff had been drinking coffee and 
conning over such portions of Plato as would be wanted by his 
friend for the coming LittleGo. He was midway on his way back 
to his scholar’s attic in John’s when, turning sharply round a 
corner of Petty Cury, he found himself in the thick of a small but 
classic “town and gown.” A brace of undergraduates, raw as 
himself, held a mob of roughs at bay ; stones, oaths, and brickbats 
flew about with Homeric profusion. A fine Cambridge drizzle 
gave atmosphere to the scene. Police, bull-dogs, proctors, were 
beneath the horizon. 

With no other weapons than his fists and his Plato, Geff rushed 
to the fore. In those early days he had neither the weight nor 
- the staying power which on many a well-contested football field 
B 2 
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have since made his name a terror to the foe and a tower of 
strength to All England. He had, however, the force born of will, 
of brain, of generous impulse. Ere twenty seconds had sped, 
Plato, with all the Platonic philosophy, went to the winds, and 
the biggest, brawniest of the roughs, stoutly gripped about the 
neck-cloth region, gave tokens of surrender. 

Unfortunately for Geff’s beauty his antagonist’s left hand held 
a broken stone bottle. As the ruffian felt himself reel to earth, he 
swung the missile, with dastard might, into the Scotch lad’s face, 
cutting his nose and forehead very literally to the bone. There 
came a cry of “ Proctor!” There was a shuffling of departing feet. 
Then Geoffrey, blinded, stunned, fell into a bull-dog’s arms and 
heard the usual proctorial question as to name and college, 
addressed with the usual calm proctorial courtesy to himself. 

It was a week before the Little Go exams; and Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot, as soon as the surgeons could strap his face into a 
grim resemblance of humanity, went down. 

The incident in nowise lessened his Cambridge reputation. 
Although he eventually came out eighth in the Classical Tripos, it 
is not known that the most foolish tongue called Arbuthnot of 
John’s a smug, again! Tacitly, he was recognised, even by 
pleasure-loving young gen tlemen, as one of that queer “ good-all- 
round sort” in whom the defects of bookishness and staid living 
are condoned by certain sterling natural virtues—glorious muscle, 
-unconquerable pluck. “Virtues that a man can’t help, don’t 
you know, if they are born in him!” And which, confusing to 
the pleasure-loving intelligence though such facts may be, do 
certainly, in the long run, bring public credit to the Alma Mater. 

But the blow from his street antagonist had marred Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot’s looks for life. 

Strength, loyalty, and gentleness were written large upon his 
face. His dark, somewhat sunken eyes had in them the glow of 
an intellect high above the level of his handsome cousin! His 
smile, though Geff did not resemble the family of Bourbon, 
was finer, because sweeter, more wholly human than Gaston’s. 
But his looks were marred. That rugged cicatrice across nose 
and forehead could never wear out, and Geoffrey possessed not 
the thousand little drawing-room graces that, in some women’s 
sight, might go far towards rendering such a blemish “ interesting.” 
His hands, however firm, lithe, adequate for a surgeon’s work, 
did neither suggest Titian nor Velasquez to your mental eye. 
His dress bespoke the student. His French was grotesque. 
Although a second Bayard in his reverence for abstract Woman, 
he had no small attentions for concrete idle ladies. 
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Garden parties Geoffrey Arbuthnot evaded; dancing parties he 
abhorred. In regard to matrimony he would shake his head, not 
holding it a state meet for all men. 

Concerning this latest clause, however, the reader shall learn 
more when we come to ask why the triangular friendship of the 
persons breakfasting together under the shadow of Mr. Miller's 
limes was paradoxical. 

“Yes,” resumed Gaston Arbuthnot, tilting himself to the out- 
side limit of equilibrium on his garden chair, and clasping his 
arms with a gesture admirably suggestive of habitual laziness 
above his head, “look the position in the face for one moment, 
and you reduce it to an absurdity. No girl of seventeen has ever 
yet been a man-hater; has she, Dinah ?” 

“TI was not,” admitted Mrs. Arbuthnot frankly, although she 
blushed. ‘“ But Miss Bartrand of Tintajeux, young though she is, 
has gone through disappointment. Mrs. Miller told me so when 
I showed her the paper with the advertisement. Miss Bartrand, 
more than a year ago, was engaged to the major of some English 
regiment stationed in Guernsey.” 

“Ts that a disappointment, my love?” 

“The major of the regiment proved a sorry character,” said 
Dinah gravely. ‘“ Miss Bartrand found out that he had broken 
the heart of some poor gitl at a former garrison town.” 

“ And, from that hour forth, swore to look on all men as in the 
conspiracy,” interrupted Gaston. “What breadth of discrimina- 
tion, what knowledge of the world these simple-seeming school- 
girls occasionally show! ” 

“When I was eighteen, that spring I went to stay with Aunt 
Susan at Lesser Cheriton, I knew no more of the world’s ways 
than a baby, did I, Geff?” 

“The philosophers are divided as to how much a baby does 
know,” answered Geoffrey, fixing his dark eyes with discrimination 
upon Mrs. Gaston Arbuthnot’s face. 

“There is an unexpected parry for you, my dear girl.” Shift- 
ing his chair away from the table, Dinah’s lord began to fold 
himself a loose, or Spanish modelled cigarette. Pipes and cigars 
of ordinary goodness Gaston would no more smoke than he would 
swallow any of the popular fluids known among Britons as wine. © 
He had the virtue of facile temperance, wore the blue ribbon of a 
fastidious taste. Unless his small luxuries were of the choicest, 
he could at any time fill the anchorite’s réle without effort. “ You 
had better apply to your own lawful husband, Dinah, than to 
Geff, when you want a compliment.” 

“T apply to Geoffrey when I want truth.” 
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Dinah made this answer, unconscious of the slight irony her 
speech conveyed. 

“The truth! When a pretty woman talks of truth,” cried 
Gaston, “she means, ‘give me the biggest, most sugared lump of 
praise that my moral gullet will enable me to swallow.’ ” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot had been married more than three years. Yet 
was she so much in love with Gaston still, as to colour rosy red 
at the doubtful flattery of this remark. 

She was a blonde, amply framed Devonshire girl in the fresh 
summer of her youth. “Nota lady,” according to the traditions 
of small social courts, the judgments of smaller feminine tribunals. 
Dinah’s lips could scarcely unclose before ineradicable accents of 
the west country working folk informed you that Gaston Arbuth- 
not, like so many artists—poor dear impressionable fellows !—had 
married beneath him! Not a lady, as far as the enunciation of 
certain vowels, the absence of certain petty artificialities of female 
manner were concerned, but with the purity of April dawn on her 
cheeks, the wholesome work-a-day qualities of a long line of 
yeoman progenitors iu her heart. 

About most women’s charms men are prone to hold contradic- 
tory opinions. What world-renowned beauty but has at times 
felt the cold breath of adverse criticism! A smile from Dinah’s 
pensive mouth, a gleam from Dinah’s serious eyes, appealed to all 
beholders. Tottering old gentlemen would turn, with spectacles 
hastily adjusted, to wonder, fine ladies cast looks of despair after 
her from their carriages, young men of every sort and condition 
would lose their peace, if Dinah did but demurely walk along 
London pavement or provincial street. She was an altogether 
unique specimen of our mixed and over-featured race: white and 
rose of complexion ; chiselled of profile, with English-coloured 
hair (and this hair is neither gold nor flaxen nor chestnut, but a 
subdued blending of the three); eyebrows and eyelashes that 
matched ; a nobly cut throat; and the slow, calm movements that 
belong in all countries to the fair, large Madonna-like women of 
her type. 

Madonna. The word ia connection with poor Dinah must 
awaken instant visions of sock-knitting and of pinafore-mending ! 
Gaston’s wife was, in truth, a very ideal of sweet and gracious 
motherhood. Gladly you would have imagined her, girt round bya 
swarm of toddlers, with eyes and cheeks like her own, to be be- 
queathed, a priceless heirloom, to future generations. But Dinah 
had no living child. And round Dinah’s mouth might be discerned 
lines that should certainly not have found their way thither at 
two-and-twenty. And in Dinah’s low country voice there was a 
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lilt at times of unexpected sadness. Round some corner of her 
path Dull Care, you felt, must lurk, stealthily watchful. At some 
point in the outward and visible sunshine of her married life 
there must be a blot of shadow. A woman like Dinah could be 
hit through her affections only. Her affections were centred 
painfully, I had almost written morbidly, on one subject. And 
that subject was Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot, her husband. 

“Tf Miss Bartrand be a hater of men, a scorner of marriage, so 
much the easier prospect for me,” said Geoffrey. “ At the present 
time I look upon myself as an educational machine to be hired 
out at so much an hour. I have no more mind to put on company 
manners for Miss Marjorie Bartrand than for any thick-headed 
fresher I was vainly endeavouring to get through Little Go.” 

“You? It depends, rather, on what Miss Marjorie Bartrand 
has a mind for,” observed Gaston Arbuthnot, with the certainty 
born of larger experience. 

“ Happily, the wording of the advertisement shows that Miss 
Bartrand means work. We have it here.” 

Geoffrey looked down the columns of a small blue, badly printed 
local newspaper, half French, half English, that lay open on the 
breakfast table. 

“«Tutor wanted. I, Marjorie Bartrand of Tintajeux, need a 
coach to prepare me for Girton. Classics and mathematics. Six 
hours a week.—Apply, personally, at Tintajeux Manoir, after six 
pM. An Oxford or Cambridge man preferred.’ ” 

“Does any one know if Marjorie Bartrand is handsome?” 
exclaimed Gaston, with sudden animation. “Dinah, I adjure you 
to find out the truth in this matter. The women of the hotel 
would at least repeat the popular island beliefs. ‘An Oxford or 
Cambridge man preferred.’ The crystalline artfulness of the 
clause touches one, from a girl who makes pretence at misanthropy.” 

“ But surely, Gaston, you would not——” 

“T would do most things. My classics were unfairly judged of 
by my college tutor. My mathematics,” Gaston confessed, with 
his air of unreliable fatuity, “never existed. Still, I kept all my 
terms, except of course the hunting terms. And I succeeded—as 
far as I went! If I passed no exams, I was at least never spun, 
I am as much a Cambridge man as Geoffrey is. I feel more than 
disposed to apply to Miss Marjorie Bartrand myself.” 

The muscles about Dinah Arbuthnot’s delicately carved mouth 
trembled. 

“You would tire before the first lesson was over,” said Geff, 
watching Dinah, while he addressed Dinah’s husband. “You 
want my incentive, Gaston, filthy lucre. My terms as a coach in 
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Guernsey are five shillings an hour. Five sixes are thirty. Yes, 
reading classics and mathematics with Miss Bartrand will just 
pay half my weekly hotel bill, supposing I am not lucky enough 
to get other work.” 

“And you don’t care a straw whether Marjorie Bartrand is 
pretty or plain? My dear Geff, if ever fortune brings you to the 
stage, take the part of Joseph Surface, for my sake. It would 
suit you to admiration.” 


Carter II. 
POKER TALK, 


Ere Geoffrey had had time. to retaliate, a factor of no common 
importance was destined to enter the difficult problem of Dinah 
Arbuthnot’s happiness. Holding the corner of her apron before her 
lips, the jaunty French waitress tripped up a pathway leading 
from the hotel to the lime-shaded lawn, and placed a lady’s card 
between Gaston’s hands. 

“Une dame. . . Mais, une petite dame qui demande Monsieur!” 

And the serving-woman’s eyes took in the whole space of blue 
mid-heaven at a glance. Obviously this Norman waitress, with 
acumen derived from an older civilization than ours, was mistress 
of the situation. 

In a second of time Dinah had glanced over her husband’s 
shoulder. 

“Mrs. Thorne. Who is Mrs. Thorne? What is that written 
in pencil? ‘Née Linda Constantia Smythe. Gaston, what 
is the meaning of “ Née?” 

I am bound to add that Dinah pronounced the monosyllable as 
“knee.” And a red spot showed on Gaston Arbuthnot’s cheek. 

From his precocious boyhood up, it had been a belief of Gaston’s 
that lady-killing was an open accomplishment, the established 
means of defence, as much an art to be learnt as the means of 
attack. And still at the sight of those poor pencil marks, at the 
thought of the youthful evenings when Linda Constantia used to 
hand him cups of weak tea, flavoured atrociously with cinnamon, 
in the salon of a remembered Paris entresol, the conscience of 
the man was touched. 

As Dinah’s voice asked the meaning of the word “knee,” he 
changed colour. 

“Linda Constantia Smythe. What an absurdly small world we 
inhabit! You and I, my love, and Geoffrey, coming across poor 
Linda Constantia! Faites entrer cette dame,” he added, turning 
to the waitress. “An absolutely forgotten acquaintance of a 
hundred years ago, Dinah—an acquaintance of times before I had 
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heard your name. Linda married—no, did not marry, went out 
to India, a spinster, and returned, poor soul! the wife of a Doctor 
Thorne. They say, in these Channel Islands, a man will run 
across every mortal he has known, or is fated to know, from his 
cradle to his grave.” 

“You never told me of your acquaintance with any Linda 
Constantia Smythe. I wonder you recollected her name so 
instantly, Gaston ?” 

“ Easier, perhaps, to recollect the name than the lady. Can it 
be possible that this is she?” A cream-coloured parasol, a great 
many yards of cream-coloured cambric, were advancing with 
agitated flutter across the lawn. “ By Jupiter! how these meagre 
women age when they once cross the line. Can this be the 
walk one has admired, I know not how oft? Are those the 
shoulders? My dear Mrs. Thorne,”—Gaston Arbuthnot rose to 
meet his visitor, thoroughly warm, thoroughly natural of manner ; 
and Dinah, with a sensation of insignificance only too familiar 
to her, sank into the background—“this is too kind! Doctor 
Thorne well, I hope? And your little daughter? You see I 
have watched the first column of the Times. About your own 
health I need not ask. And so you have really given up India— 
have made a settlement in Guernsey! Dinah, my love, let me 
introduce you to one of my very early Parisian friends. My wife 
—Mrs. Thorne.” 

1 Dinah bowed with the staid gravity that in her case, as in that 
of some other lowly-born people one has known, came so near to 
the self-possession of breeding. Mrs. Thorne was effusive. 

Gaston felt an honest artistic satisfaction in watching the 
contrast the two young women presented to each other. 

Linda Thorne’s figure was lithe, straight, thin; the sort of 
figure that ever lends itself kindly to the setting forth of such 
anatomical deformities as shall have received the last approving 
seal of Parisian fashion. Her eight-buttoned long hands were 
pleasingly posed. She wore a great deal of frizzled darkish hair 
on a forehead that, but for this Cupid’s ambuscade, might have 
been over-high. Traces of rice powder, at noon of a June day, 
were not absent from Mrs. Thorne’s India-bleached cheeks. Her 
eyes were big, black-lashed, green. Her nose was flat, giving some- 
what the Egyptian Sphinx type to a personality that, with all its 
demerits, was by no means void either of allurement or distinction. 

If Linda had spoken perfect grammar, in a London tone, and 
with a taught manner, you would have set her down, perhaps, as 
an actress from one of our good theatres. Speaking as she did at 
utter grammatical random, with the slightest little bit of Irish 
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accent, and no manner at all, imagination might suggest to you 
that Doctor Thorne’s wife belonged to some lost tribe of nomad 
Lords or Honourables. And the suggestion would be correct. 
Linda’s grandfather was an Irish earl; a hare-brained gentleman 
not unknown to the newspaper editors of his day, but with whose 
deeds, good or evil, with whose forfeited acres, domestic relations, 
or political principles, our story has no concern. 

Linda grasped Mrs. Arbuthnot’s hands; drawing her towards 
herself with such warmth that Dinah’s unsmiling face rose higher 
in air, She had an instinctive, a horrible dread that this old 
Parisian friend of Gaston’s, this lady of the green eyes, rice- 
powdered cheeks and effusive manner, might be going to embrace 
her. 

“A pleasure, and an immense surprise to meet like this!” 
Mrs. Thorne took in with one long look the blooming fairness of 
the girl Gaston Arbuthnot had married, then dropping Dinah’s 
hands, she turned coolly away. “I heard of your arrival here, 
Mr. Arbuthnot, from Colonel de Gourmet.” 

“Colonel de Gourmet is——” 

“ Our island authority in all matters of taste, from the dressing 
of a salad to the delivery of a sermon. He said you looked like a 
man who would understand the meaning of the word ‘ dinner.’ 
That is the highest praise Colonel de Gourmet can give.” 

“T appreciate the compliment immensely.” 

“You must appreciate the Colonel by meeting him at our 
house. Somehow, I fancied you were alone. I thought, stupidly, 
you had come to Guernsey for art reasons, and as a bachelor.” 

So her visit was deliberately not intended for the wife; after 
such a declaration, could not involve the necessity of the wife’s 
future acquaintance! The keen blood quickened on Dinah’s 
cheek. Dinah’s husband was unmoved. Should it be counted 
as strength or as weakness, as fault or as virtue, that no small 
feminine by-thrust at his lowly-born wife ever shook the outward 
composure of Gaston Arbuthnot ? 

“No, Dinah is with me. We are just starting on somewhat 
lengthy travels. We mean to spend the early summer here, 
Mrs. Thorne. In autumn we shall ramble leisurely on towards 
the South of France, and in winter make a settlement of some 
kind in Florence. In Florence, greatly to my wife’s satisfaction, 
I am pledged to do serious work.” 

“Yes? And is it true, then, that you area sculptor by profes- 
sion, that you have become an artist to the exclusion of other 
aims? Of course there is a way of looking at things which 
makes such a life seem the most charming possible.” Mrs. 
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Thorne clasped her thin clever hands as though entering some 
mysterious general protest against art and its followers. “And 
still, one has regrets. I was foolishly ambitious about you, if 
you remember, Mr. Arbuthnot. In our romantic boy-and-girl 
Paris days, I quite thought you were to get into Parliament. To 
be the people’s friend. A kind of second Mirabeau. To make a 
tremendous name.” 

Gaston Arbuthnot’s face for a second betrayed sincere per- 
plexity. When was Linda Constantia ambitious in her hopes 
about his intellectual future? At what period of that shallow 
flirtation, a decade of years ago, could dreams of a seat in the 
House of Commons, and of Parliamentary victories, have been 
possible to her ? 

“Tam open to flattery, Mrs. Thorne. When does a mediocre 
man not glory in the fine things, which, according to his friends, 
he might have done? Yet it seems to me I never held a political 
opinion in my life.” 

“You once held very strong ones. Why, in a letter you wrote 
me after—after we had said good-bye in Paris, you were so nobly 
warm, I remember, about the English lower classes! Our sisters. 
and brothers in the alleys, whose claims that dear, immortal 
Mrs. Browning so beautifully reveals to us.” 

Gaston Arbuthnot at this mention of a letter felt the ground 
grow solid beneath his feet. 

“T must have written to you from Cambridge ; for the moment, 
perhaps, had taken up some of Geff’s fads. Let me introduce 
my cousin, by-the-bye. Geoffrey Arbuthnot—Mrs. Thorne.” 

Mrs. Thorne, who knew that in Geoffrey Arbuthnot she would 
never have a friend, smiled ambrosially. Geff rose. He gave 
the lady the lowest, at the same time the coldest bow in the 
world. It was a true case of elective dislike at first sight. 

“Yes,” went on Gaston, “I remember.” He drew forward a 
garden-chair, into which Mrs. Thorne—no unpleasing picture in 
her broad Leghorn hat, her cambric morning gown, her eight- 
buttoned gloves, her cream-coloured sunshade—sank gracefully. 
“Thad taken up one of Geff’s fads. The British Workman was 
an epidemic among all classes of Cambridge undergraduates that 
term. Get hold of your poorer brother in his hour of sobriety— 
that is to say, on a Friday afternoon. Present him with a book- 
shelf of your own carving. Explain to him the newest thing out 
in draining-pipes. Show him how to make a window-box of rough 
cork, and present him with half a dozen slips of scarlet geranium. 


Humanise him—always, of course, with the capital H. Humanise 
him !” 
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“You call work so utterly noble as this ‘a fad’? I assure you, 
Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot, I am wild myself about the working 
classes. At this very moment I ought to be visiting among 
my district people.” 

Mrs. Thorne’s eyes offered Geoffrey a glance of tentative 
sympathy. 

“ Different men come to the same end by different roads,” said 
Gaston. “ Your greatest English authority on culture declares 
that any man with a dash of genius is the born elevator of others, 
I believe myself to have a dash—a thin streak rather—of genius. 
I believe myself to be a born elevator, but it must be in my own 
way.” 

“ And that is?” asked Geoffrey. 

“Well, remembering the atmosphere of Barnwell and Ches- 
terton, the scene of our early labours, one feels sure that the 
geraniums must have choked for want of air. Remembering the 
clay soil, the neighbourhood of that oozy river, the thick air, the 
black ugliness,” Gaston shivered unaffectedly, “one is sceptical 
even as to draining-pipes. My opinion is that the English must 
be regenerated by art, by sculpture notably, owing to the low 
price of plaster casts. Sculpture can be best studied in Italy, 
and I am on my road thither. But Geff and I may still be fellow- 
labourers in the same cause.” 

Gaston rattled forth this specimen of “ poker talk ” lightly, his 
sombrero pulled low on his forehead, his shrewd, thought-reading 
eyes making observation the while of Linda—Linda whom, in 
long-dead Paris days, he just liked too well to be ever, for one 
moment, in love with. And the result of his study was that, in 
her Leghorn hat and cambric gown and slim eight-buttoned 
gloves, Linda Constantia Thorne looked undeniably picturesque. 

Each attitude that she took had, he saw, been diligently 
learnt by heart. It was Mrs. Thorne’s habit when in town to 
spend her nights at the Lyceum, learning gracefulness, from the 
stalls, at so much an hour. Her expression savoured rather of 
earth than heaven. Her figure spoke of the Parisian deformity 
artist, not of nature. But these faults were just les défauts de ses 
qualités. Gaston could never think idiomatically save in French. 
A well-paying section of the art of 188— required models of Linda 
Thorne’s type. And what artist, with pockets poorly lined, can 
resist the prospect of a good unpaid model ? 

If pure-faced Madonnas commanded the worship yielded to 
them of old, no need to go further than the exquisite brow and 
throat of his own Dinah. But pure-faced Madonnas in the 
nineteenth century are for the first-class sculptor. Gaston 
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belonged to the dilettante third-rate men who execute pretty 
conventionalities with readiness, get money for them from the 
dealers, and are stirred neither by great expectation of success 
nor by great disappointment in failure. 

In any case, so decided the quick brain under the sombrero. 
Linda Thorne, during half a summer here in Guernsey, must be 
a resource, personally, against stagnation. She had ripened into 
a kind of sub-acid cleverness that pleased Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot’s 
taste. Her acquaintance opened out a not unprofitable means of 
spending one’s hours between work and dinner. On principle, he 
was in favour always of the brain woman, as opposed to the 
sentiment woman. He chose the white rose rather than the 
red—his only condition being that the white rose must wear 
Jouvin’s gloves, get her dresses from Paris, abjure patchouli, and 
be peremptorily certain that every inch of his, Gaston’s, heart 
belonged to the somewhat neglected girl, with Juno face and 
Devonshire accent, who waited for him at home. 

Before sixty seconds were over he had resolved upon soliciting 
Linda Thorne to be his model. 

“And while Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot chisels marble for the 
English pauper in some delicious Florentine palace, you are 
thinking of Guernsey as an abiding-place ?” 

Mrs. Thorne asked the question softly of Geoffrey. 

“T! Certainly not, madam. After a few weeks’ holiday I am 
going back to my medical work in Cambridge.” 

“Geoffrey won his academic honours long ago,” said Gaston. 
“In my cousin Geff you behold that melancholy specimen, Mrs. 
Thorne—a man of genius resolutely bent on not getting on in 
the world. After passing eighth in the Classical Tripos of his 
year ——” 

“And finding that a Classical Tripos does not mean bread and 
cheese,” put in Geff with sturdy independence. 

“My cousin went back to school, set up a skeleton and began 
smelling evil smells out of bottles, like a good little boy of sixteen. 
In another year and a half he hopes to get some unpaid work in the 
East End, London. The worse,” added Gaston, with the hearty 
appreciation of Geoffrey, which was the finest thing in his own 
character—‘ the worse for all the wretched men and women in 
Cambridge whose lives are bettered by my cousin Geff’s labours 
among them.” 

“Re—ally? Dear, dear, it is all too noble! A veritable 
life-poem in prose! My husband is a man of science, too. Only 
in his days, you know, doctors believed in their own horrible 
medicines. Doctor Thorne will be charmed to make Mr. Geoffrey 
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Arbuthnot’s acquaintance. You are not working quite too dread- 
Fully hard here in Guernsey, I hope ?” 

Geoffrey detested italics, even though he might tolerate a woman 
who habitually employed them. Judge how he was affected by 
the italicised enthusiasm, applied to himself, of Linda Thorne ! 

“My work in Guernsey will take the shape of pupils, if I am 
lucky enough to get any. My terms are five shillings an hour, 
madam. My tuition comprises Greek, Latin, arithmetic, a 
moderate quantity of algebra, and, if required,” said Geff without 
the ghost of a smile, “ the use of the globes. Perhaps you could 
recommend me ?” 

“ Oh, to be sure; I quite understand.” Linda’s highly-wrought 
tones went through a diminuendo of interest, well bred but rapid, 
at this announcement of poverty. ‘Classics ; the use of the globes; 
algebra; pupils.” 

“Of whom we hope we have caught one,” cried Gaston, 
watching her face, gauging the extent of her sympathy for life- 
poems in prose. “ You think, do you not, Geff, that you have 
secured Miss Marjorie Bartrand of Tintajeux ?” 

“T have already offered myself, in writing, and shall walk out 
to Tintajeux, on approval, this evening. If Miss Marjorie Bartrand 
thinks me capable of teaching her arithmetic, also the rudiments 
of Greek and Latin, at five shillings an hour, the bargain will be 
struck.” 

“ Capable!” 

The exclamation came from Dinah, who until now had 
maintained a staid but not ungracious silence while the others 
talked. A certain light in Dinah’s eyes betrayed the profound 
conviction of Geoffrey’s intellect that was felt by her. 

Mrs. Thorne looked, without showing she looked, at the three 
Arbuthnots in turn. 

“You think Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot more than capable of 
guiding the whole combined feminine intellect of our poor little 
Guernsey. Do you not, Mrs. Arbuthnot ?” 

Linda asked this with the North Pole voice that puts the social 
position of a feminine questioner at so vast a distance from the 
social position of her, questioned. 

“I know nothing about intellect, except what I hear from 
Geoffrey and my husband. I am quite uneducated, myself.” 

Dinah’s reply was accompanied by a large level glance from 
those fearless, truthful Devonshire eyes of hers, And Mrs. 
Thorne’s eyes fell. 

Gaston Arbuthnot felt the heart within him rejoice. He would 
honestly haye liked to accord a “Bravo!” to his wife. 
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“A good many interpretations may be put upon the word 
‘ uneducated,’” observed Geoffrey. 

Mrs. Thorne had long known herself to be a clever woman. She 
felt that she was a cleverer woman than usual at this moment. 
Yet not a suspicion had she of the situation’s actual point, not an 
inkling of the delicate friendship which bound Geoffrey to Dinah, 
and, at a somewhat lengthened distance, to Gaston. 

“Ah! When you have stayed longer in our Robinson Crusoe 
little island——-_ And it is charming, is it not ?” 

“Quite too deliciously charming,” answerod Gaston, paraphras- 
ing Linda’s own style of speech. “And cheaper than any 
decently liveable place, this side Italy. For the daily considera- 
tion of two five-franc pieces one gets such sunshine as cannot be 
bought in Great Britain, three excellently cooked meals, and the 
advantage of living under the same roof with members of the 
English aristocracy. You hear the domestic gossip, Dinah. Does 
not a dowager countess, with a German lady’s maid, a second 
husband, two pug dogs, and a wig, reside in some upper apartment 
of Miller’s Hotel ? ” 

“But you will find that we are a little behindhand. Doctor 
Thorne and myself are sensible that there is always the insular 
note. Our friends are most kind, most hospitable, and of course 
there are the military people to fall back upon. Still, remember- 
ing other days, the intimacies of the soul, the freedom, the 
expansion of Indian society, Robbie and I feel we are in exile. 
There is a constant danger of fatty degeneration—I see Mr. 
Geoffrey Arbuthnot laughing at me—fatty degeneration of the 
mind.” 

“Want of appreciation is the saddest thing in human life,” 
murmured Gaston, with a serious face. “Iam taking my wife 
to Florence on the outside chance that we may be recognised 
by the Florentines as persons of distinction. In London we are 
nowhere.” 

“Yes. There is the insular note. Now, these Bartrands of 
Tintajeux. Delightful people! Noble French family who emi- 
grated a hundred years ago to Guernsey—such of them, I mean, 
as were not guillotined—dropped the ‘ de’ from before their name, 
and settled here. Well, it is very wicked to awaken prejudice, 
but——” 

“ Put aside all moral obligations,” exclaimed Gaston Arbuthnot. 
“At a pass like this, dear Mrs. Thorne, it is a matter of life or 
death to some of us to have facts. Is Marjorie Bartrand pretty ?” 

With her long, gloved fingers Linda Thorne stroked down 
imaginary creases in her dress. 
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“Marjorie ought to be pretty. Iam a frank adorer of beauty, 
you must know. I hate to see a girl with possibilities make the 
least of herself. So I always contrive to give Marjorie a friendly 
lecture. If she would only arrange her hair differently, as I tell 
her, and dress like other people, and take a little reasonable care 
of her complexion, she might be distinctly nice-looking. All to 
no purpose. Marjorie is Marjorie still. Some people call her 
an original. I,” said Linda playfully, “ go further. I call her an 
aboriginal.” 

“T see her with my mind’s eye. Geoffrey, accept my condolences, 
All these classico-mathematical girls,” observed Gaston, “are the 
same. Much nose, little hair, freckles, ankles. Let the conver- 
sation be changed.” 

“Marjorie has too little rather than too much nose, and is 
certainly too dark for freckles. It seems, Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot, 
that you have grown cynical in these latter days. If I werea 
girl again I should be wild to become a pupil of Mr. Geoffrey’s—if 
he would have me. I should adore classics and mathematics, a 
touch of science even! Positively, I think one ought to have a 
smattering of biology, just as one ought to attend the ambulance 
classes. But we may cultivate the Graces also. Now, Marjorie 
carries everything to extremes. Perhaps that is only another way 
of saying? Marjorie is a Bartrand.” 

“ And the Bartrands, you hinted, are as a race handsome?” 

Never was man surer of carrying his point, by oblique if not by 
direct means, than Gaston Arbuthnot. 

“ Handsome, stiff-necked, unrelenting. I am not talking 
scandal against Queen Elizabeth, mind. If I said this in their 
presence, both Marjorie and her terrible grandfather would feel 
flattered, Something softer the child may perhaps have inherited 
from her Spanish mother.” 

(“A Spanish mother!” interpolated Gaston, in speculative 
parenthesis. ‘Southern eyes flashing at you from the handsome 
Bartrand face!” ) 

“But Marjorie has the true family temper. She knows too 
much. She ascribes the worst motives to everyone. She cannot 
forgive. About a twelvemonth ago, when the girl really ought to 
have been in the schoolroom, there was an unhappy little love 
story afloat in Guernsey.” 

“A lover who was unworthy of her, of course ?” 

“That sort of thing happens to many of us,” said Linda, ex- 
amining the stitching of her kerchief, “and yet we women 
manage to forget our own wrongs and to tolerate humanity for 
the remainder of our lives. Marjorie, reckoning pounds, shillings 
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and pence by our modest insular standard, is an heiress. Well, 
she despises the very name of man now, because a certain 
rather unworthy Major Tredennis sought to marry her for her 
money.” 

“ And intends to be revenged upon us from the awful heights 
of Plato and conic sections! Geff, my boy, I don’t envy you as 
much as I did a quarter of an hour ago.” 

“Oh, Mr. Geoffrey will be frightfully snubbed. It is only right 
to prepare him beforehand.” 

Mrs. Thorne raised her eyes—very fine and sparkling eyes they 
looked just then—to Geoffrey Arbuthnot’s face. 

“T shall like the sensation,” remarked Geff. “To the usual 
forms of feminine caprice one should be indifferent. Snubbing 
means sincerity.” 

“Tf you tell her she has worked out a proposition in Euclid 
right she will resent it, think you are offering her an affront 
under the veil of compliment.” 

“Then I will speak of the propositions, only, in which she 
fails.” 

“Tf you admire the flower she holds in her hand she will throw 
itaway. Ifyou say the sky is fair she will remark that, for her 
part, she thinks it looks like rain. Once or twice,” said Linda, “ I 
have met Marjorie Bartrand, at some village treat or flower-show. 
The girl is not out, or likely to come out. She possesses one 
dress, I believe, the orthodox length of other people’s! And each 
time I have pitied the unfortunate young men who tried to make 
themselves agreeable to her.” 

“T am not an agreeable young man, Mrs. Thorne, either in fact or 
intention. Your warnings are kind, but I think even a Bartrand 
and an heiress will find it waste of time to snub me long.” 

As Geoffrey spoke, a side gate of the hotel garden opened. The 
figure of a spare, wooden-structured old gentleman dressed in white 
nankeen, and with a white umbrella outspread, walked in. 

“Why, there is Robbie! My dear good husband!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Thorne impulsively. ‘“ What in the world-—” 

“ Allait-il faire dans cette galére ?” 

The quotation was put in by Gaston in an innocent voice. 

Now Dinah’s French studies had in her youth been conducted, 
for five terms, in a small and remote Devonshire boarding-school. 
Consequently she did not understand one word of the language as 
pronounced by Gaston. Her heart sank as she watched an 
amused smile play round Linda’s mouth. Already ideas were 
exchanged between these two people—dear friends once—from 
which she must perforce remain shut out. 

VOL, LXXIII, 0 
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“ Doctor Tho—orne ! Doctor Tho—orne !” 

And with playful undulatory movements of her parasol, Mrs, 
Linda strove to arrest her husband’s attention. 

“Linda! Bless my heart, my love, I thought you were district- 
visiting hours ago. Quite an unexpected pleasure.” 

And, hat in hand, Doctor Thorne advanced up the path, 
dutifully obedient to his Linda’s call, to be introduced to Linda’s 
friends. 

He was an ultra Indian-looking, ultra curry-coloured old Com- 
pany’s servant, considerably more than thirty years his wife's 
senior, with a snow-white military moustache, projecting white 
eyebrows, mild, tired eyes, a very thick gold chain, a puggaree, and 
buff shoes. You could never look at Doctor Thorne without 
certain surprise that he did not live in Cheltenham; so well was 
his appearance in tune with your recollections of the Cheltenham 
Promenade winter garden, Montpellier lawn-tennis courts, and 
club windows blossoming over with generals, admirals, and old 
Indians. 

But in Cheltenham Linda might have hunted! Quite early 
after their return to Europe Doctor Thorne made the discovery that 
he and his wife had two passions—Linda’s for horses, his own for 
living within his pension. This decided him on choosing an 
island for his residence. 

“Bless my heart, Linda! A positively unexpected pleasure,” 
repeated the Doctor, with urbane little bows discreetly given to 
no person in particular. 

“You dear delicious Robbie, to turn up just when you are so 
wanted!” cried Linda. “Mrs. Arbuthnot, let me introduce my 
husband.” With a careless wave of the hand that said plainly 
enough, this part of the ceremony might be cut as short as 
possible. “Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot. Have I not often told you, 
Robbie, of my old friendship for Gast—, I mean, for Mr. 
Arbuthnot, in Paris? Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot, a medical student 
from Cambridge.” 

Doctor Thorne was one of the most thorough believers extant in 
this questioning, sceptical nineteenth-century world. He believed 
in his own drugs, practising, on asmall but murderous scale, here 
in Guernsey, and holding the same pharmacopeeial opinions that 
obtained half a century earlier in Calcutta. He believed in the 
great political names he had admired when he was a schoolboy; 
in the balance of power ; in the infallibility of Church, State, and 
the British Empire generally. He believed in the extraordinary 
convenience of his house, in the fitness of his furniture, in the 
talents of his Linda. Doctor Thorne, I’should add, had a mind— 
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curiously small, thoroughly limited, but still a mind—not badly 
stored with facts, of a dry and statistical order, which he loved to 
impart to others. 

Fastening at once on Dinah—for Linda, moving a few paces 
distant, began to lionise the adjacent islands for Gaston’s benefit, 
and Geff contrived to vanish from the scene—fastening on poor 
Dinah for his victim, Doctor Thorne at once opened a conversation 
with the airy didactic grace in which old gentlemen would 
seem to have shone when the story-books of our infancy were 
written. 

“Your first visit to the island, Mrs. Arbuthnot? Then I trust 
you and your worthy husband will accept my services as your 
cicerone. There is much here, I can assure you, to stimulate the 
interest and foster habits of observation. In the first place, you 
see, we have the people themselves, whose habits of frugality 
contrast in a marked and favourable manner with those of larger 
countries. You are not perhaps acquainted with the statistics of 
savings-banks generally ? ” 

“T have never had anything to save in my life, sir.” 

“ Well, then, I can give you a few important facts. Sit down, 
pray. Let us protect our heads under shadow of this delightful 
ash, or lime, which is it? I can give you a few details, with the 
amount actually saved by each person in this island over the 
age of fifteen. Studies of this kind captivate the softer faculty 
of benevolence, while they strengthen and enlarge the under- 
standing.” 

Dinah was well dowered by Nature with means of self-defence. 
She could put down an impertinence, I am afraid could resent an 
injury, as well as any fine London lady of them all. But in 
Dinah’s moral arsenal was no weapon for demolishing a mild little 
prosy gentleman of sixty-seven, with snow-white moustache, yellow 
shoes, and a tired smile. Some intuition she could not have 
analysed made her almost feel a species of pity for Linda's 
husband. 

We do not easily experience two distinct kinds of pain at one 
moment. It may be that Dinah’s heart was too sorely troubled 
for her to be sensible of boredom, even at the hands of such a 
master in the art of boring as the Doctor. 

“That morsel of table-land in the south is Sark,” observed 
Linda, pointing to an outline of haze faintly towering above the 
dense blue of the Channel. “And the streak nearer at hand— 
please don’t look at me, but at the islands—the streak nearer at 
hand, with the sun shining on its yellow patches, is Jetho; and 
nearer still, where the pale green spaces mark the shallows, is 
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Herm. I hope you are following my stage directions, Mr. 


- Arbuthnot.” 


Mr. Arbuthnot was scrutinising her face; curiously, as one 
scrutinises any waif or stray from the past, suddenly brought 
back to one; but tenderly too. When does a man of Gaston’s 
character feel aught but kindness towards the woman whose life 
has been a little embittered by his own fascination ? 

The kindness made itself felt in his voice and look when he 
answered her : 

“ Almost the last time you and I saw each other we followed 
stage directions, side by side. Have you forgotten those New 
Year charades of Madame Benjamin’s ?” 

“T have forgotten nothing,” exclaimed Mrs. Thorne, with a 
sharpish accent. “I have remembered you, Mr. Arbuthnot; I 
have thought of you, hoped for your happiness all these years. 
Now, at length, I am called upon to witness it.” 

She gave a glance at Dinah, patiently enduring the Doctor’s 
statistics, then went on with a sort of effort : 

“You must let me congratulate you. I am blunt, matter-of- 
fact—just as I used to be.” Certainly Linda Thorne was at no 
pains to modulate her voice. “Mrs. Arbuthnot is simply beauti- 
ful. Those matchless lines of profile! Those soft waves of gold 
above her brow!” 

“You like that way she has with her curls? I am answerable 
for it. It took exactly fifteen months to convince Dinah that a 
woman.may wear short hair upon her forehead, yet save her soul 
alive.” 

“ And the lips, the chin! I believe Mrs. Arbuthnot’s face is 
the first 1 have ever seen without a flaw.” 

Linda spoke as one might speak of a shell cameo, of a china 
vase, of a lily modelled in wax. 

Gaston Arbuthnot mentally translated the chill distinct tone, 
with edification to himself. 

“Dinah’s is a nature laid on large lines. She is the best 
possible wife for such a light-ballasted man as I.” He made this 
confession of faith with genuine earnestness, feeling rather than 
acknowledging he felt, that the speech set his conscience satis- 
factorily at rest. “Goodness matters a great deal more, does it 
not, Mrs, Thorne, than a beautiful face ?” 

“Possibly. Iam ready to accept what you say. Tell me, only, 
you are not offended by my outspoken admiration,” she went on. 
“Surely I may presume sufficiently on old—old acquaintance, to 
congratulate you on your marriage, on the domestic sunshine of 
your life?” 
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“Tt is delightful to feel that your heart is warm as ever! As 
a matter of priority, congratulations, Mrs. Thorne, were due to 
you first. Dinah and I have been married just three years and a 
half, while you 

“Qh, it makes me too old a woman to be precise about dates,” 
said Linda, looking away from him. “My daughter, although 
she retains her ayah and her spoilt Indian ways, is a big girl, 


almost four years old. I hope you will visit The Bungalow soon 
for Rahnee’s sake.” 


“The Bungalow being——” 

“The straggling, white, one-storied place which you see low 
down under the hill to the right. That is my home, built 
entirely from Doctor Thorne’s own plans. The ugliest house, 
every honest person who sees it admits, in Guernsey.” 

“ Not in its interior. J am certain a house inhabited by you 
could not be ugly.” 

“Prettily said. Why, pray, in the present esthetic age, cut 
off as we are from the poetic upholstery of London, should a house 
inhabited by me not be a great deal uglier than other people’s?” 

“TI decline, at this hour of the morning, to be logical. One 
has an instinct in such things.” 

“ Rahnee, at least, is not ugly. Iam not afraid of your judg- 
ment on our little Rahnee. Now, what is to-day?” 

Gaston Arbuthnot believed it to be the fourteenth day of June, 
in the year of grace 188—. 

“ Well, then ”—Mrs. Thorne’s voice sank so as to be only half a 
tone higher than a whisper—“ will you dine with us this evening, 
at seven? I believe,” added Linda vaguely, “ that one or two of 
the Artillery officers may be coming to us. We do not entertain. 
I make a point of telling everybody that. Doctor Thorne andI do 
not entertain. But if our friends care to drop in unexpectedly, 
to eat our roast mutton with us, and smoke a cigarette with 
Robbie afterwards, there we are.” 

It was to be a bachelor party, then. Dinah might possibly 
have been invited to eat roast mutton at Mrs. Thorne’s table. 
She could, under no circumstances, be asked to smoke a cigarette 
with Robbie afterwards. But Gaston accepted with frank cor- 
diality. During the years of his married life it had so grown to 
be a matter of course that Dinah, dear good girl! should never go 
into the world, that even the form of hesitation at leaving her 
had been dropped on the part of Dinah’s husband. 

“No dress coat, no white tie, please. In these long June 
evenings one likes to stroll away as far from bricks and mortar 
as possible. ‘There will not be a moon to-night. Still, even in 
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the darkness, it will be enjoyable to breathe pure air, and watch 
the light upon the Caskets from the jetty yonder.” 


“ And what do you think of my old friend?” Gaston Arbuthnot 
asked his wife when the Thornes had departed on their different 
roads, the Doctor to visit a patient in Miller’s Hotel; Linda, her 
dress, a caviller might say, scarce fitted to the work, to her poor 
dear brothers and sisters in the alleys. “I have listened to 
Linda Thorne’s verdict on you. Now for the reverse of the 
medal. What do you think of Linda Thorne ?” 

“T think her vulgar.” 

It was the first time Gaston had heard judgment so harsh from 
Dinah’s lips. Hers was the least condemnatory of human souls. 
She shrank with a rare modesty from giving opinions on the 
people with whom Gaston associated, was openly unashamed, 
always, of her own lowly origin, and of her inability to discern 
the finer shades of a society to which she was not born. 

A slight tinge of red kindled on Arbuthnot’s cheek. “Vulgar 
is a strong word. Women are not always generous in their 
strictures upon each other. Yet it happened that Mrs. Thorne 
was singularly generous in her criticism of you. Linda thinks 
you beautiful, my dear. She said yours was the first face she 
has ever seen without a flaw.” 

“Standing close beside me as you did, Mrs. Thorne would 
have shown delicacy by not talking of me at all. Although I 
tried not to listen, I heard too well what she said. It was those 
flatteries of Mrs. Thorne’s, for of course I am no judge of manner, 
which made me think her vulgar. A lady at heart would 
have known how you must wince on hearing me so coarsely 
praised.” 

For one moment Gaston Arbuthnot’s looks were threatening, 
then the cloud passed. 

“T believe you are half right, my dear girl,” he observed, in his 
sunniest voice, and picking up his wife’s hat from the spot where 
it had fallen at her feet. ‘“ But people of the world are not as 
transparently truthful as you, my Dinah. You shoot at the 
bull’s eye, when you do discharge an arrow, and seldom miss the 
mark. Now, let me tie your hat strings! Lift your chin—so! 
Let us wander off to the sea and forget all the insincerities, all 
the Linda Thornes in existence.” 

The speech must have been uttered with some of the airy, 
mental reservation that Gaston Arbuthnot’s habit of “ poker talk ” 
made easy to him. He did not for one instant forget that he was 
engaged to dine that evening at The Bungalow ; engaged, although 
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there was no moon, to enjoy pure air and watch the light upon 
the Caskets from the jetty yonder. 


Cuapter III. 


HAS HE A WIFEP 


“Tue battle is to the strong, Marjorie Bartrand; the race to the 
swift. Women have been fatally handicapped since the world 
began. And Nature understands her own intentions, depend 
upon it, better than we do.” 

“Does Nature intend one half of the human race to be 
ciphers ?” 

“Nature intends men to have wives. There is no escaping 
that fact. When I was a girl we got quite as much education as 
society required of us.” 

“Society !” 

“We learned modern languages, French and Italian, for of 
course German was not in vogue, and I must say I think Italian 
much the more feminine accomplishment.” 

“That is paying an exceedingly high compliment to German, 
ma’am !” 

“And we studied English literature, solidly. not out of little 
green-backed handbooks. Never a day passed that I did not read 
Addison, or some other fine Queen Anne writer, aloud to my 
father. And we knew how to write a letter. And we coloured 
from nature, for the love of the thing, exceedingly well, some of 
us, though there was no South Kensington, and we never called 
ourselves art students, and, and—Marjorie Bartrand, how did this 
conversation begin ?” 

“ Apropos of Spain, did it not?” 

“To be sure. Apropos of your Girton scheme, your wish to see 
classics and mathematics pushed into a country where women are 
still content to be women, and very womanly ones. University 
teaching for girls is a freak that will die out of itself, like coal- 
scuttle bonnets, bishops’ sleeves, crinoline, or any other mode that 
is at once cumbersome and unbeautiful.” 

Afternoon sunshine was flooding the weather-beaten lichened 
walls of Tintajeux Manoir. The Atlantic glittered, one vast field 
of diamonds, until it melted into pallid sky along the southern 
horizon line. The keen, cool ocean saltness mingled with and 
almost overbalanced the fragrance of the pinks, heliotropes and 
roses in the Reverend Andros Bartrand’s old-fashioned borders. 
On a garden bench, at some short distance from the house, were 
seated two ladies, fresh of face, both; countrified of dress; fast 
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friends, although more than forty years stood between their ages. 
A cedar of Lebanon spread wide its layers of odorous darkness 
above their heads. A grass plot, emerald green, close shorn, was 
their carpet. 

“Tf your wits were your fortune, child, such ambitions might 
be pardonable.” So, after a space, the enemy of progress resumed 
her parable. “In families where the olive branches are in excess 
of the exchequer, the governess, Heaven help her, is expected to 
‘ ground’ the boys, as they call it, in Latin grammar and Euclid. 
But with your grandfather’s position, your own inheritance, 
putting the idea of your marriage aside 

“As you know I have put it, for ever and ever!” cried 
Marjorie Bartrand, her whole face seeming abruptly transformed 
into a pair of passionate eyes. “ Did we not decide long ago, Miss 
Tighe, that the word mar——, the word I detest so heartily, should 
never be spoken between us? Allow that I may not be forced, 
for money, to ground small boys in Latin grammar. Allow that 
my visions of raising Spanish girls above the level of dolls are 
as laughable as you all seem to find them. MayI not want to 
bring myself, Marjorie Bartrand, up to the highest improveable 
point as a human being? Great in mathematics I shall never 
be.” 

“T am thankful, indeed, to hear you say so,” remarked Miss 
Tighe, with an air of relief. 

“But even the Seigneur is forced to confess I might become— 
a fourth-rate classic! I know French and Spanish, Dogberry wise, 
by nature. That must help me a long way on the road to Latin. 
And I have learnt seventeen irregular Greek verbs—I’m not sure 
about the aorists—and Mademoiselle le Patourel and I went 
straight through the Apology of Plato, with Bohn’s crib.” 

“ Poor Sophie le Patourel! You have outgrown her, at last, as 
you outgrew all your previous dozen or more governesses.” 

“T don’t know about ‘outgrown’ Grandpapa ridiculed our 
attempting Greek, from the first. You know the cruel way we 
Bartrands have of ridiculing under cover of a compliment! Well, 
one day last week, Mademoiselle le Patourel was reading the text 
of Plato aloud, not very flowingly, poor good soul——” 

“ Sophie le Patourel had better have kept to the millinery! Her 
mother made up a cap like no woman in this island.” 

“ And looking round she saw the Seigneur, outside the window, 
with a wicked smile about that handsome old mouth of his, as he 
listened. Grandpapa made her the prettiest speech in the world 
about her quantities, her fine classic tastes, and her pupil. And 
Mademoiselle le Patourel never gave me another lesson.” 
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“So now your scheme is to prepare for Girton by yourself. 
Ambitious, on my word!” 

“My scheme,” said Marjorie, lowering her voice and glancing 
over her shoulder to make sure her terrible grandfather, Andros 
Bartrand, was not within earshot—‘“ my scheme is to have a real 
University coach of my own. A Cambridge B.A. at the present 
time residing in Guernsey.” 

Cassandra Tighe started up from her seat. 

She was a spare, tall, conspicuous spinster with a face all 
features, a figure all angles, a manner all energy. Her hair was 
bleached, as much by exposure to weather as by actual age. Her 
complexion was that of a frosted apple. Her dress cost her fifteen 
pounds a year! 

Living alone with one woman-servant in a small Guernsey 
cottage, it may be affirmed that Miss Tighe made as much of her 
life as any gentlewoman of modest income, and more than sixty 
summers, in the British dominions. Her intellectual resources 
were many. She was a thorough, an inborn naturalist. She 
played the harp, and with no dilettante touch, but as ladies early 
in the Victorian reign were wont to play that instrument. She 
drew. On stormy evenings, when she knew her voice could not 
penetrate the cottage window shutters, Cassandra confessed that 
she sang, such songs as “ I see Them on their winding Way,’ “ The 
Captive Knight,” or “ Zuleika.” 

Her popularity and her influence were widespread. The figure 
of Miss Tighe, in her red fishing cloak, with nets, hooks, jars, 
boxes, bottles, overflowing from her village cart, was familiar 
throughout every nook and corner of the island. If she had not 
had the sunniest of human hearts you might have been tempted te 
dub her a gossip. That good old English word, however, is as- 
sociated in these days with a more than doubtful spice of malice. 
And men and women who had known Cassandra Tighe for thirty 
years averred that they had never heard an unkindly judgment 
from her lips. She was simply a raconteuse—we lack the English 
equivalent—a sympathiser in all the vivid varying doings that 
constitute the lives of young and wholesomely happy people; a 
chronicler of news ; a delighter in love affairs. 

Simply this. And yet, not unfrequently, Cassandra Tighe made 
mischief. Truthful, as far as conscious veracity went, to a fault, 
this excellent lady’s memory was in a chronic state of jumble; so 
stored, it may be with polysyllabic names of plants, grubs and 
fishes that subsidiary human details had to be packed in, pell-mell, 
and take their chance of coming out again untwisted. And depend 
upon it, these tangled well-meaners, not your deliberate villains, 
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are the cause of half the loves marred, the heartburnings, the 
jealousies, that make up the actual dramas, the unwritten three- 
volume novels of this work-a-day world! 

“You are going to study with a tutor, Marjorie Bartrand ! 
With a Cambridge B.A.! With aman! What does your grand- 
father say ?” 

“T have not told him the news, Miss Tighe. I grudge giving 
the Seigneur such intense pleasure. ‘If you insist on learning 
Latin and Greek,’ grandpapa has always said, ‘learn them 
decently. Send these trashy governesses to the winds. Be taught 
by a competent master.’ Yes,” cried Marjorie, bringing down a 
very small hand with very great energy on her knee, “I grudge 
grandpapa his triumph, but the truth must be told. Now that I 
have caught him, I shall begin coaching with my B.A., my Cantab, 
forthwith.” 

Cassandra shook her head, mournfully incredulous. She was of 
an age and of a disposition to which revolutionary ideas do not 
come with ease. There was really no place in her mental fabric 
for the picture of Marjorie Bartrand, here, inside the sacred walls 
of Tintajeux, reading classics and mathematics with a University 
coach. 

“JT think it more than likely the plan will fall through. We 
have no Cambridge tutors in the island unless, indeed, you mean 
good old Mr. Winkworth from the High Street Academy ?” 

“T mean no one belonging to Guernsey. I mean a person who 
—ah, Miss Tighe,” the girl broke off, “I see that I must make 
full confession. No knowing, as grandpapa says, when you once 
begin to speak the truth, where the truth may land you. 
My B.A. is coming to arrange about terms and hours this 
evening.” 

“ And how did he—how did any stranger man hear of you ?” 

“TI put an advertisement in the Chronique Guernseiaise, three 
days ago.” 

“Without consulting the Seigneur! Child—you did this thing? 
You gave your name, unknown to your grandfather, in the 
public newspaper ?” 

“I gave my name in the public newspaper, ma’am, and this 
afternoon I got an answer to my advertisement. Wait one second 
and you shall hear it.” 

Marjorie drew a note from the breast of her frock, and with an 
air half of mystery, half of triumph, began to read aloud : 


“* Miller’s Hotel, Tuesday, June 14th. 
“* Geoffrey Arbuthnot, B.A. Cantab., is willing to read classics 
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and mathematics with Miss Bartrand. Terms, five shillings an 
hour. Geoffrey Arbuthnot will call at Tintajeux Manoir, on 
approval, between the hours of seven and eight this evening.’” 


“Arbuthnot? Why, this is fatality.” Cassandra discerned a 
special providence, an inchoate stroke of destiny in most things. “ I 
was looking in at Miller’s Hotel last night. That reasonless 
creature, Mrs. Miller, has one of her throats again, and I did so 
want her to take some of my globules, but in vain. The ignorance 
of uneducated people——’ 

“And you saw my coach of the future,” interrupted Marjorie, 
knowing that when Miss Tighe got into such engrossing interests 
as throats and globules, she must be brought back to her subject 
with a run. 

“ Yes, [saw Mr. Arbuthnot. A rough diamond, my dear, to speak 
truth.” 

“That is so much in his favour,” said Marjorie, peeling, shred 
from shred, the petals of a carnation that she held between her 
fingers, “ I want to domy work for Girton steadily, unvexed by the 
sight or thought of that most irritating of God’s creatures—a 
beauty-man.” 

Cassandra looked hard at the girl; remembering days, perhaps, 
when a beauty-man, in the fullest sense of the contemptuous 
epithet, had scathed rather than softened Marjorie Bartrand’s 
heart. 

“Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot, on the score of ugliness, will meet 
your wishes, my dear. A rough-hewn Scotchman of the Carlyle 
stamp. A man who looks as though he ought to do big things in 
the world. A man with a scar—got, I am told, in a Quixotic pave- 
ment fight—traversing his forehead.” 

“T like the sketch. Proceed.” 

“As regards Geoffrey Arbuthnot himself, I have done. Walk- 
ing at his side, the evening light falling on her uncovered head 
and fair face, was the loveliest sight these old eyes have beheld 
for many a year—Geoffrey Arbuthnot’s wife.” 

“Geoffrey Arbuthnot—has he a wife?” cried Marjorie in an 
altered voice. “My Cambridge B.A.—married! I hope you are 
sure of your facts, Miss Tighe. You know that sometimes— 
rarely, of course—mistakes occur in our little bits of Sarnian 
intelligence. You are perfectly certain that Mr. Geoffrey Arbuth- 
not is a married man ?” 

“T have seen his wife. How can you ask me if I am certain? 
‘A daughter of the gods,’” Cassandra quoted, ‘ divinely tall,’ fair- 
skinned, large-eyed, with a look of repressed sadness about her 
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mouth that makes her bloom and youth the more noticeable. I 
was sitting in poor Mrs. Miller’s parlour, endeavouring to argue 
the woman out of taking Doctor Thorne’s drugs. As a human 
creature, a father, a husband, I have not one word to say against 
Doctor Thorne——” 

“T have!” exclaimed Marjorie Bartrand imperatively. “As 
a human creature, a father, a husband, most especially as a 
husband, I have everything imaginable to say against Doctor 
Thorne.” 

“As a physician, I consider him a manslaughterer. Yes,” 
repeated Cassandra with pious warmth, “a manslaughterer. 
Indeed, if I had sat at the inquest on more than one of Doctor 
Thorne’s departed patients, Heaven knows what verdict I should 
not have returned against him.” 

“But your story, Miss Tighe? The man like Carlyle; the 
beautiful wife. Return, please, to the Arbuthnots.” 

“Well, just as I was trying to put reason into Mrs. Miller’s 
weak mind, I was startled by the sight I told you of. This lovely 
young woman went past the window, not two yards from where 
I sat.” 

“With her husband. Was she leaning on Mr. Arbuthnot’s 
arm?” asked Marjorie. “Did they look as if they had ever had a 
quarrel? Was she in white—bridal looking? Did you hear 
them murmur to each other? Miss Tighe, be dramatic! At 
Tintajeux we have not the joy, remember, of eventful living.” 

“Mrs. Arbuthnot was dressed in black. Her hair lay in short 
blonde waves on her forehead. She wore not a flower, not an 
ornament, about her person. As they passed the window her 
husband remarked that he considered the roast duck and peas of 
which they had partaken for dinner were excellent.” 

“So much,” said Marjorie, affecting cynicism, “ for a chapter of 

married romance.” 
- “Ah, that has been. The key of our common life is C major— 
roast duck and green peas—whatever accidental sharps and flats 
we may deviate into, occasionally. The romance hns been. I 
was overcome by the young woman's singular beauty,” went on 
Cassandra. “I asked her name, and was rewarded by hearing 
such an account of them as warmed my heart. The girl belonged 
to the humblest class of life—a gardener’s daughter, or something 
of the kind; and Arbuthnot, while he was still an undergraduate 
at Cambridge, married her.” 

“Geoffrey Arbuthnot ?” 


Marjorie repeated the name softly; a question in her tone, 
rather than in her words. 
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“Geoffrey, I presume; that is to say, most decidedly, and 
beyond question, Geoffrey,” answered Cassandra, with the fatal 
certitude of inaccuracy. “Iam the more positive because I felt a 
kind of love at first sight for these two young people, and made 
Mrs. Miller give me details. A party of Cambridge men were 
staying in the hotel when first the Arbuthnots arrived; and 
some of these men knew the husband by sight. He is looked 
upon as rather eccentric among his fellows. Iam afraid, Marjorie, 
whenever a man leads a nobler life than other people the tendency 
of the day is to call him eccentric. And Geoffrey Arbuthnot’s 
life must be very noble.” 

‘Because he had the courage of his opinions in choosing a 
wife ?” 

“Not that only; Arbuthnot is a student still at the Cambridge 
medical school, and gives such time as he has over from study 
to the most miserable people in the Cambridge streets. Not 
proselytising, not preaching—(for my part, I don’t believe much 
in a preaching young’man),” said old Cassandra, whose opinions 
tended towards the broad; “simply binding up their wounds as 
men and women. Doing the Master’s work, not talking about it.” 

“And his beautiful’wife helps him!” exclaimed Marjorie, her 
sensitive Southern face aglow. “Ah, Miss Tighe, thank you 
again and again for your visit and for telling me this news. In 
my foolish, trivial, wasted existence what a splendid bit of good 
fortune that I should have the chance of knowing two such 
people !” 

Cassandra Tighe looked a little uncomfortable. She prided 
herself on her freedom from the prejudices of her sex; within 
limits, really did startle her friends, sometimes, by the free 
exercise of private judgment. But the liberality of a white- 
haired lady, whose sixty years of life have run in the safest, 
narrowest, conventional trammels, may differ widely from the 
liberality of a hot head, an eager, self-forgetting young heart 
like Marjorie Bartrand’s. 

“Tt will be a fine thing for your Girton prospects, capital for 
your Greek and Latin, to read with Mr. Arbuthnot. But I 
gathered—you must take this as I mean it, Marjorie Bartrand ; 
you have no mother to tell you things—I gathered from different 
small hints that Mrs. Arbuthnot is not exactly in society. That 
she is good and sweet and honest,” said Cassandra, “you have 
only to look in her face to know; still, if I were in Marjorie 
Bartrand’s place, I should wait to see what the island ladies did 
in the matter of calling.” 

Marjorie paled round the lips—sign infallible, throughout the 
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Bartrand race, of rising tempest. Cassandra, knowing the family 
storm-signals, prepared to take a hasty departure. 

“T forget time always under the Tintajeux cedars. And there 
is plenty for me to do at home. To-morrow, Annette and I are 
off to Sark for five days’ shore-work. Our talk about your new 
tutor has been an interesting one.” 

“Especially the clause that prohibits my calling on the new 
tutor’s wife !” 

“There is no prohibition at all. The Seigneur might safely 
leave his card on Mr. Arbuthnot. It would be a very pretty piece 
of condescension, and of course a gentleman calling upon a gentle- 
man can lead to nothing,” added Cassandra, rather ignobly tem- 
porising. 

“Exactly. Thank you very much, Miss Tighe, for your advice. 
As you say, I have no mother to enlighten me as to the dark 
mysteries of calling or not calling. And as I consider the island 
ladies too frisky for pioneers——” 

“Marjorie! Our archdeaconess, our irreproachable Guernsey 
matrons, frisky |” 

“T shall just have to act for myself. As Mrs. Arbuthnot, you 
tell me, has all good qualities written on her face, and knowing 
the fine things we do know of her husband’s life, it must bea 
credit to any woman—above all, to an archdeaconess—to make 
their acquaintance.” 

“ Still, if she is unused——” 

“Oh, I shall not put myself forward. If their merit is un- 
recognised, if narrow-minded, irreproachable people hold back from 
calling on them, I can understand that there may be shyness on 
my tutor’s part in mentioning his wife. I shall simply bide his 
time. I shall be silent until he chooses, himself, to speak to me 
of Mrs. Arbuthnot.” 

“That will be wise. Treat him, honest gentleman, as though 
one had not heard of his marriage. Meantime, we can find out if 
our leading ladies, Madame Corbie especially, intend to notice 
her——” 

“But, in my own self, I honour Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot,” 
interrupted Marjorie, her face colouring like a rose at sunset. “I 
admire, honour, Jove him! I wish the world were full of such men. 
I hold out both hands, in fellowship, to him at this moment.” 

Cassandra, for once, showed prescience worthy of her name. 
Cassandra argued no more. 
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Recollections of Mark Pattison. 


Tue following record does not claim to present a complete 
picture of Mark Pattison. It tells of his relations with one of 
the few among the younger members of the University who, 
of late years, had the good fortune to be able to call him their 
friend, and it may possibly, from its particular point of view, throw 
some fresh light on his character and personality, to the better 
understanding of which it is my sole desire here to contribute. 


I first saw Pattison one October morning seven years ago, 
when, with forty or fifty others, I presented myself in the Hall 
of Lincoln College as a candidate for a scholarship. Each candi- 
date had to provide himself with certificates of good conduct ; 
and Pattison’s first remark to me was provoked by the sight of a 
bundle of some half-dozen of these certificates, with which I had 
armed myself to meet all contingencies. Taking them from me, and 
turning them over with a half-puzzled, half-amused look, he said, 
“What! All this?” I could not help being struck at once with 
the Rector’s appearance, with those remarkable features that I 
had many opportunities of studying during the ensuing years. 
He was at that time sixty-four. His face was pale with the pale 
cast of thought, and the deep lines with which it was marked 
were the result rather of hard thinking than of age. The thin, 
reddish moustache and beard, and the short, slightly-curling 
brown hair, showed little or no trace of grey ; but the somewhat 
sunken mouth, with the consequent convergence of nose and chin, 
helped to give the face an aged appearance. This served, how- 
ever, to bring into prominence the singular brightness of the 
grey eye, which, whether “glittering,” as it has been well 
described, with the light of some fresh thought, or fixed, as it 
occasionally was, in the compassionless rigidity of a “stony glare,” 
or mild, almost melting at times, with sympathy, was always deep 
and searching, and must be regarded as his most striking feature. 
His voice, in unconstrained conversation, was soft and pleasant ; 
but in official intercourse, or when he was severe, the utterance, 
accompanying the “stony glare,” would become harsh and nasal; 
and there were some who, as they expressed it, had only heard 
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the Rector “snarl.” Once, but only once, so far as I can 
remember, was a “snarl” given to me. It was when I had, at 
the end of the scholarship examination, been summoned to the 
Common-Room, where all the College authorities were in conclave 
assembled to examine the selected candidates viva voce. I had 
read out a set sentence of Livy, and was pondering on the best 
way of turning an idiom, when the silence was broken by a nasal 
“Translate!” which roused me from my reflections, and made me 
plunge, without further delay, in medias res. In stature, Pattison 
might have been slightly above the middle height, had he walked 
erect; but the spare figure was bent, and, in repose, his head 
often rested on his chest. His step, however, was surprisingly 
quick and elastic, and his gait retained, nearly to the last, some- 
thing of almost youthful wiriness and vigour. 

My next meeting with Pattison was also purely official. I had 
to call upon him, after my election, to have the conditions under 
which my scholarship was held explained to me, and to be 
assigned as pupil to one of the College tutors. I found him, 
with the tutors, in his study on the ground-floor of the Rector’s 
lodgings. The walls of the room were covered with books, and 
the two windows, in front of one of which was his writing-table, 
looked out upon the quadrangle, with the Hall and Library. 
On the mantelpiece, in a small frame, was a photograph of 
John Henry Newman. After I had listened to the Rector’'s 
explanations, I hazarded a few questions as to some of the 
domestic arrangements of College life. The Rector referred to 
either one or the other of the tutors, each of whom, in turn, 
referred to his colleague, thus giving me an early impression, 
which I have not been able to forget, of the unwillingness of the 
Oxford man to commit himself. After that about a week elapsed, 
when one day the Rector’s Flemish servant came up to my attic, 
to ask, with the Rector’s compliments, whether I would take a 
walk with him to-morrow, Sunday, at two o'clock. I received 
this message not without alarm, for I had meanwhile heard the 
usual more or less mythical stories of the difficulties various 
undergraduates had encountered on those occasions, arising mainly 
from the Rector’s alleged aversion to conversation. One of those 
stories, which I knew to be true, I remembered in particular. 
One afternoon, Pattison went to the lodgings of a Scotchman, a 
scholar of the College, to ask him to come for a walk. “Are you 
ready to go?” said the Rector. The Scotchman replied, rather 
sardonically, that he thought he was. The Rector waited in 
silence. After an interval of five or ten minutes: “Are you 
ready now?” “Yes.” And so they started. Their walk seems 
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to have been a practical illustration of the maxim that silence is 
golden; for until the parting “Good-afternoon,” neither of them 
said a word. Since then, the Scotchman had not been invited to 
take a walk again. Such a walk as that, in unbroken silence, 
was a possibility I did not like to contemplate. I knew that I 
did not possess the Scotchman’s imperturbability, and fearing that 
the Rector might be indisposed to descend to my sphere, I 
determined to make a desperate effort to rise to his, or rather to 
provide myself with some subject on which he might possibly 
be inclined to converse. So, in all haste, I obtained a copy of 
‘Essays and Reviews,’ and read therein the essay on “ Tendencies 
of Religious Thought in England, 1688-1750.” The event 
showed that my anxiety and my precautions had been equally 
superfluous. A very short time sufficed to convince me that the 
Rector was far from objecting to conversation in itself; what he 
seemed to hesitate to do, was to start a subject; and therein, 
perhaps, lay the cause of all the difficulties of which I had heard. 
This first impression my own subsequent experience tended to 
confirm fully. He began a conversation occasionally, but rarely ; 
on the other hand, he was ready to talk on most questions 
suggested by his companion ; only, if a subject was started in the 
form of a question, he would almost invariably say: “Ah, now 
I should like to know what you think about that.” He always 
gave plenty of time for reflection, never interrupted, and exercised 
an almost painful suspension of judgment until you had finished 
all you had to say. The more I learnt to know the Rector, the 
more the notion grew upon me that this remarkable patience 
of his in listening was only one symptom of an all-pervading 
desire to carry out the maxim “ Know thyself ;” and in that 
search after truth{he seems to have thought even trivial data of 
consequence, regarding them as aids by way of collation or of 
contrast. On the day in question (October 28, 1877) we had not got 
far from the College gates before Pattison had quite dispelled my 
. misgivings. I had seen in his study a folio ‘Shakespeare,’ and I 
now asked him whether it was an original or a fac simile. This 
led to the subject of books and bookstalls ; we found that we had 
gone to the same shops in London, and Pattison was interested to 
hear of a tolerably large number of old editions of the classics 
I had collected in that way, especially of a folio Seneca, described 
by Dibdin as having been printed typis argenteis, and of a very 
early edition of Laurentius Valla’s translation of Thucydides, 
without title-page, date, or paginal numbering. “I should like 
to see your ¢ypis argenteis,” he said. Unfortunately the Seneca 


was not at Oxford ; but I subsequently sent him the Thucydides, 
VOL, LX XI. D 
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which he kept for some time, and described as “ certainly a very 
good specimen.” I went on to ask him about his own library. 
He said, “I have the largest private collection in Oxford—about 
sixteen thousand volumes; ” and, after speaking of the delight he 
took in gathering the books about him, added: “There actually 
are many men with incomes of £500, who,don’t spend as much as 
£50 on books.” I could not help smiling, and thought there 
were very many. This and similar topics had brought us to the 
ferry at Hincksey. We crossed, and wandered on into the fields 
beyond, towards South Hincksey. It was a sunny afternoon, one 
of the perfect Oxford autumn days, and the trees were still laden 
with that wealth of colour, from palest yellow to blood-red, which 
the atmospheric conditions of the neighbourhood seem specially 
fitted to produce in unrivalled beauty. One row of trees in 
particular, to the left of the path, struck (us on that day, and the 
Rector stood still for several minutes to admire them. After 
remarking on the loveliness of the scene, he said, “ Now, why is it 
that Nature in her changes has this peculiar effect upon us?” 
I said it seemed to me to be because we were reminded thereby of 
the transitoriness of all things, of beauty, of our own lives, and 
of how everything is taken from us, and, becomes a portion and 
parcel “of the dreadful past”; and we thus looked upon Nature 
with the sympathy awakened by a fate which we deemed similar 
to our own. And so forth. The Rector listened with his usual 
patience, and continued to gaze at the trees while I spoke. When 
I had finished, he turned to me, looked me full in the face with 
an expression of mingled inquiry and interest, which I remember 
to this day, and said, “ Ah!” after which we walked on for some 
time in silence. It was interesting to me to observe, of what a 
variety of shades of meaning that characteristic ejaculation of 
Pattison’s—“ Ah!”—was capable. Many times it was his sole 
answer; mostly it signified that something had aroused his 
interest; sometimes it conveyed approval, sometimes surprise, 
sometimes doubt; sometimes it was said in a way that indicated 
that he did not wish to express himself on the point in question. 
In time, experience enabled me to put the right interpretation 
upon it at once, and it frequently served me as an indication of 
what it was desirable to discuss, and what to pass over. It was 
Pattison who first spoke again. He made some inquiry as to 
my examination-work, and wished to hear whether I had made 
any progress with my reading for Moderations. I replied that, 
having been only a week or two in Oxford, I had as yet scarcely 
thought of Moderations, and that, moreover, I had come to 
Oxford rather With a view to escaping from examinations, of 
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which I had had enough in London, and reading my classics more 
from a literary point of view than for the schools ; that, altogether, 
I was pleased to have at last found an opportunity for some general 
reading. Knowing of Oxford, and of the importance necessarily, 
and to a great extent justly, attached to examinations, what I 
now know, I can well understand the Rector’s undisguised as- 
tonishment at hearing this. But I saw, even then, that the Don 
was shocked, but the man was pleased. It was, however, when I 
told him that by my father’s desire I had begun Sanscrit, that the 
last straw was added; and he said (these were his words): 
“My young friend, I am very grieved to tell you that if you have 
come up to Oxford with the idea of getting knowledge, you must 
give that up at once. It is merely a race to get through the 
examinations ; you have time for nothing else. We have bought 
you, and we're running you for two plates. Yes, we’ve bought 
you; tell your father so; tell him you don’t belong to him now, 
and that until you have got your Classes in the Examinations, 
you have no time for reading what is not connected with them.” 
I suppose I looked incredulous, for he added, rather more 
seriously, “ Of course I don’t want you to think that I disapprove 
of general reading; on the contrary. But what I say I mean. 
You must stick to your work, if you want to do well in the 
schools.” As an instance of his memory for small incidents, I 
may mention that I heard him repeat our conversation almost 
literally, in his lecture, “What is a College?” given before the 
Ascham Society more than four years later. 

Ten days after this, Pattison sent for me one morning, and 
invited me to take part in a poetical reading which was to be 
held at his house that afternoon. He suggested that I should 
read a German piece, upon which I expressed my fear that I 
should not do the poem justice. ‘Well, then you shall do it 
injustice,” he answered. When I came in the afternoon, I found 
him with one elderly and four young ladies in his drawing- 
room, and the reading soon began. One of the young ladies, at 
Pattison’s request, also gave us a song in Chinese, the pathetic, 
if somewhat monotonous strains of which were much admired, 
the abrupt ending, expressing that the hero or heroine is suddenly 
drowned, being especially striking. The Rector read a sonnet 
of Wordsworth’s, the second of the two sonnets headed ‘ Bruges’; 
and in the conversation which followed the reading, he said he 
considered the thought 


“The Spirit of Antiquity... 
Mounts to the seat of grace within the mind,” 
p 2 
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one of Wordsworth’s finest. And it is evident how that thought 
must have appealed to a man like Pattison. What he thought of 
Wordsworth generally, I had the opportunity of judging from 
several subsequent conversations. As might have been expected, 
he was not one of the poet’s unconditional admirers; he did 
not place him in the same category with Milton and Shake- 
speare, nor did he, following a recent distinguished critic, 
consider him greater than Schiller. He admitted the strength, 
the loftiness of thought, that characterise much of his work, 
whilst he regretted the sudden descents to positive prose that 
mar so many of his most beautiful passages. All that was 
really worth preserving of Wordsworth’s work he believed 
could be compressed into a small volume like Mr. Arnold's 
‘Selection.’ 

During the remainder of this my first term, I continued to 
receive, at intervals, signs of Pattison’s remembrance and good- 
will. Several times he sent for me and asked me to join at tea 
in his drawing-room some young ladies, relations and friends, 
who were staying with him. Pattison’s popularity among women 
of all ages was remarkable; nor was this to be wondered at ; for, 
whatever may be said, justly or unjustly, of his manner to men, 
there can be no doubt that he treated ladies with genuine and 
chivalrous politeness and courtesy, whilst his conversation with 
them was marked by more than ordinary brilliancy and lightness 
of touch. I recollect coming in to an afternoon party at the house 
of a distinguished Oxford professor one day, and being struck 
by a large group of ladies, gathered near one of the windows, and 
evidently deeply interested in someone who was discoursing to 
them. I drew near, and saw that the centre of the group was 
Pattison. Upon women the effect of his personality seems, 
indeed, to have been more powerful even than upon men; not 
only were they charmed by his wit, and the refined courtesy of 
his manner: they seemed to feel, and submit to, the influence 
of the seriousness and earnestness of a moral and intellectual 
nature elevated far above the every-day level. Of this, no doubt, 
Pattison was sensible ; and from what both he himself and others 
have told me, there seems good reason to believe that he enhanced 
the value of his influence by a judicious admixture of criticism 
with encouragement. 

In the following terms my intercourse with Pattison was 
resumed, and my relations with him were strengthened. There 
were occasional walks, and afternoon talks in his study, so that, 
upon the whole, scarcely a week passed without my seeing him 
for an hour or\two. The conversation turned, almost invariably, 
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on literary subjects. In February, 1878, he had written a 
review of Miss Zimmern’s ‘ Life of Lessing,’ in the course of 
which he had indulged in his favourite sarcasms about the 
badness and want of polish of German writing, and had dealt a 
few hits at the “unkempt and spectacled Teuton,” who was the 
only person for whom the foggy German style, and the crabbed 
type, was at all suited. We discussed the article and its subject, 
and I then asked him how far these sarcasms on the Germans 
were to be taken as genuine indications of his opinion. He said, 
“Well, of course, you mustn’t take that sort of thing too literally. 
I don’t always like to say only Yea, yea, and Nay, nay; and I 
haven’t much patience with people who only understand you 
when you do. When I speak of the unkempt and spectacled 
Teuton, I refer to the untidiness of the ordinary German literary 
man. I object to that dressing-gown-and-slipper fashion that I 
have seen in German writers ; very few of them dress decently.” 
I quoted to him one of the sentences in his Lessing article, in 
which he had said, “The interest of the English reading public 
in any German writer must at best be languid.” ‘“ Well,” he 
said, “it’s the fault of the English, of course. Only I do wish 
the Germans wouldn’t always involve their meaning in a blue 
mist, but write clearly and straightforwardly what they have to 
say. I can’t help saying that, after reading as much of them as I 
have. We are obliged to read them, because they’re about the 
only people who know anything. However, I hope Miss Zimmern 
won't be angry with me.” I went on to tell him that I had been 
reading ‘ L’Orient,’ by Théophile Gautier, and had found it well- 
written but rather unsubstantial. “Yes,” he said, “that is 
unfortunately the characteristic of very much of the most recent 
literature of France. The style is good, but the matter is in- 
significant. But,” he continued, “if you read all these things, 
what will become of your Moderations? I have come across a 
good many young men who have failed to get on, although they 
had been very promising, and only because they spread their 
interests over too wide a field. Just as many fail in this way as 
when their interests are too narrow.” Toa question as to the 
best way of reading the A‘neid for the schools, he replied, 
“Read it through once first without commentary, merely so as 
to get to know the poem. Then, at the second reading, use a 
commentary, Forbiger or Conington (Conington, being in English, 
is perhaps the most practical), and note down passages you 
consider cruces. Pay attention to the difficulties in these, and 
con them, so that you are quite familiar with them, and able to 
render them without the context.” A lecturer to whom I 
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mentioned this plan said it might be all very well if we hada 
lifetime in which to prepare for Moderations. 

One evening in February, 1878, I had been dining at the 
Rector’s, when I noticed, in the drawing-room, a number of 
uncut books. Thinking that he must find it very wearisome to 
cut them, I offered to do that work for him, whenever he had any 
todo. The next day, and often again, I found large piles of new 
books awaiting me in my room, to be cut at my leisure. I 
mention the circumstance, because the small service I was thus 
able to render to the Rector, gave me frequent opportunities, of 
which I made use, for seeing him. I would often take the books 
back myself, and discuss such as, in the process of cutting, had 
struck me; and Pattison gave me leave to keep, as long as I 
liked, any of them I found interesting. “I think it a great 
shame of me to give you such hard work,” he said once. One 
work we spoke of from amongst these piles was a Life of B. R. 
Haydon, edited by his son. “ Haydon endeavoured,” Pattison 
said, “ to introduce historical painting as a regular branch of art. 
He failed. I think Haydon was no great painter. He had not 
the power of Benjamin West, but he knew a great deal about the 
theory of art. In my own undergraduate days, I heard him 
lecture at the Clarendon, and I got my first ideas on art from 
him.” 

On another of these occasions I brought him an album, into 
which I had been in the habit of copying favourite passages of 
poetry and prose, and asked him for his autograph. “Surely,” he 
said, “ you don’t write things down to which you have constant 
access in the original books?” On my replying that I did, he 
seemed to think it a waste of time; however, he promised to do 
as I had asked. ‘“ You must leave it with me for a dayortwo. I 
shouldn’t like to write anything very commonplace, like Tempus 
fugit!” The same day, the book was returned, with this inscrip- 
tion : 

xpovos mroAduTeAés avdd@pa. 
—Theophrastus. 
In thanking him, I expressed my appreciation of the appropriate- 
ness of the inscription, and my intention to tear out the passages 
I had copied, and give up the practice. He wrote back at once: 
“ Pray don’t tear out a single leaf of your book; it would be a 
thousand pities! Let me have it again, as I have thought of a 
pendent to that Theophrastus-Spruch.” And he wrote these 


words : 
“*Celui qui ne perd pas son temps en a beaucoup.’ 


—Fontenelle. 
“M.P. 14 March, 1878.” 
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Those batches of books were often an agreeable indication to me, 
when press of work prevented Pattison from communicating with 
me in any other way, that he had not forgotten me. Not that 
walks were ever given up for long. Once he said, “I am very 
sorry not to have any young ladies for you. If you don’t mind 
putting up with an old man like me, and have nothing else to do, 
come for a walk on Monday at 2.30.” At a later time he gave 
me a standing invitation for walks and calls. “Don’t wait for 
me to send for you. Come and take me out for a walk whenever 
you feel disposed ; and’you will find me disengaged, if you like to 
come in and have a talk, any day when I am in Oxford, at 4.30.” 
Of this general permission I constantly availed myself during the 
remainder of my Oxford time. Pattison’s cordiality, his uncon- 
straint, his refreshing interest, his kindliness and sympathy, 
seemed to grow at every meeting, and I could not help recalling 
what, at an earlier date, I had heard said of him, “that the 
Rector of Lincoln was like an oyster—hard to open, but delicious 
when you had opened him.” Whatever might be the truth of 
the first part of the comparison, I could certainly agree with the 
second. In the smoking-room of an evening, after dinner, he 
would quite unbend. He would put on a loose grey smoking- 
jacket, and enjoy a cigar with the rest of the company. One of 
those evenings I remember with especial distinctness, when the 
late Leonard Montefiore entertained us, and not least the Rector, 
with a selection from his inexhaustible stock of anecdotes, which 
he told with admirable taste and vivacity. Pattison had a very 
great appreciation for all that was bright and humorous, espe- 
cially when it was combined with an artistic sense of limit and 
proportion ; and the frequent recurrence of his low, quaint laugh, 
which seemed to go almost wholly into himself, and to emerge, 
so to speak, but imperfectly, showed that Montefiore had adopted 
the right style for his listener. 

This year, 1878, was memorable at Oxford for the phenomenon 
of a contested Parliamentary election, to fill a vacancy in the 
representation of the University. The Liberals adopted as their 
candidate the late Prof. Henry Smith, to oppose Mr. J. G. Talbot. 
The resident members of Convocation elected the Liberal candi- 
date by a decided majority; but, as usual, the flood of country 
voters set in with all its old force, and swamped them; and the 
Conservative was returned. Oxford was crowded for a few days 
with these departed sons of hers, making holiday to record their 
votes in the election of a representative who could not, in any 
proper sense of the word, be said to represent them. The weather 
during the election had been extremely rainy, and someone at 
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Pattison’s wanted to know what sin we had been committing that 
was thus being visited upon us. “Oh, it’s the number of Tories 
that have come to Oxford,” said the Rector; and the young lady 
who had once entertained us with a Chinese song, thought this 
“a very happy solution.” Asa rule, practical politics seemed to 
have no very great interest for Pattison. That he was a Liberal 
in principle there can be no doubt, but he spoke on the subject 
rarely. In the matter of this Oxford election, he agreed with 
‘Punch,’ who, in a current number, asked: “Did any one ever 
expect that the best man would be elected for Oxford University ?” 
but any definite opinions it was hard to get from him. I re- 
member someone once asking him what he thought of Lord 
Beaconsfield. He turned to me, with a smile, and said, “ Ah! 
now that’s rather a complicated question, isn’t it?” And more 
he could not be induced to say. 

The beginning of the next academical year, October, 1878, 
brought the only occasion, so far as I know, on which I called 
down upon myself the Rector’s displeasure. I relate the incident, 
because it characterises Pattison, though from a side of which 
I knew what I did know by hearsay rather than from personal 
experience. We had several times on our walks spoken of 
University arrangements, and their adequacy for educational 
purposes, and Pattison had said, ‘“ What I should like to see, 
would be a College consisting entirely of scholars, all reading 
Honour subjects, and all maintained, if necessary, at the expense 
of the College or University.” This and similar utterances, as 
well as his published views in the ‘ Essays on the Endowment of 
Research,’ and elsewhere, led me to think that where it was a 
question of giving help and opportunity to real merit, he would 
be prepared to waive a point in the matter of some of those 
College dues and the like, which flowed into channels to under- 
graduates at least mysterious. A scholar had been elected whose 
merits were well known to me. I was aware also that he was not 
in a position to pay the usual caution-money. Accordingly, I went 
to the Rector, told him what I knew of the man, and asked him 
whether, considering that the money, if paid, would have to be 
borrowed, and would therefore lose some of its significance, not 
to speak of the disadvantage of forcing a man to begin his 
University course in debt, he did not think that, in this instance, 
there was some cause for advising a dispensation. Pattison was 
angry; he said, “If a man comes to College, he must come 
prepared to meet the expenses required of him. You people 
come up here, and want all sorts of dispensations, and want your 
scholarships, and want us. We don’t want you—we don’t want 
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you—we don’t want you!” His voice had risen at each re- 
petition. I said I was very sorry to have troubled him, begged 
his pardon, and rose to go. “No,” he said more quietly, “ don’t 
go yet, like that. You are coming to walk to the schools 
with me.” I went with him, and soon found that this ebulli- 
tion had only been momentary. He told me he “had had a bad 
time of it in the vacation,” and I thought at once that his dis- 
pleasure might be due in part to ill-health. Since then, I have 
realised how he might well have been annoyed for other reasons. 
The episode, however, was without any effect on our future 
relations. We took a walk together a few days later, and all 
traces of annoyance had disappeared ; he was, in fact, more than 
usually friendly, and invited me to bring some visitors who were 
staying with me, to lunch at his house on the following Sunday. 
His reluctance to entertain the suggestion about the dispensation 
for a moment, had seemed to me, at the time, to involve, in such a 
man as Pattison, a contradiction in terms; and that, to a certain 
extent, there was such a contradiction, gains confirmation from 
the current report in College—to be taken, of course, for what it 
is worth—that in all matters of improvement and reform, the 
Rector was invariably to be found in a minority of two with 
the most Conservative spirit in the meeting. If such apparent 
anomalies can and need be explained, the reason may perhaps, 
in this case, be sought in the fact that Pattison was embittered 
by the rejection of his larger schemes of root-and-branch reform, 
and therefore declined to be a party to anything short of that. 
During the remainder of my undergraduate days our inter- 
course went on without interruption. The usual walk was to 
the Parks, up Headington Hill, or through “ Mesopotamia.”* 
Once we had a long conversation on ideals, how they varied with 
different men, and on their practical value. I remember only 
one characteristic detail. I had observed that to some men the 
highest ideal in life seemed to be expressed in the words, “ After 
labour, well-earned rest.” “And I’m not at all sure,” said 
Pattison, “that those men aren’t right.” On another occasion, 
when we had been to Headington, we were coming back along 
the High; the anti-tramway agitation was at its height, and I 
expressed my sympathy with the opposition that was being offered 
to the scheme. “ Indeed,” said the Rector, “now, I shouldn’t 
have expected that at all from you. We have coal-waggons and 


* The favourite short “constitutional ” for dons was, of course, round 
the Parks, and Pattison had got so accustomed to going round in one 
direction, turning to the left at the entrance, that he declared it made 
him giddy to go the other way. 
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hansom cabs, and it seems to me there is nothing worse about a 
tramway.” Meanwhile we had stopped at Gee’s book-shop, and 
he added, “I should have thought there was nothing more 
incongruous about a tramway-car in the High, than there is 
about that number of the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ lying beside that 
Camden’s ‘History of the Reign of Elizabeth’ in the window.” 
Once we spoke of Mrs. Pattison’s ‘ Renaissance of Art in France.’ 
It was some little time after its appearance, and I had expressed 
surprise that in one of the leading literary journals there had, 
as yet, been no review of it. ‘That book,” said the Rector, 
“is the result of immense labour; and the amount of learning 
and study that has been brought to bear upon it is truly 
remarkable. It treats of every branch of art, from the largest 
to the minutest, from architecture to enamelling; and there 
aren’t more than half-a-dozen men living who have any title to 
review it.” 

Pattison’s love of nature has been already alluded to, and our 
walks gave frequent opportunity for an expression of it. Another 
instance of it occurs tome. He had a regular habit of devoting 
his morning to reading, and was strict in reserving it for that 
purpose. He could not bear to be disturbed during those hours, 
and any one who “broke in upon his morning” was guilty 
of treason. One January morning in 1880, I was playing truant 
from my work to show a friend from London some of the beauties 
of Oxford. The snow was on the ground. We went to the 
Broad Walk in the grounds of Christ Church, and there, walking 
a few yards in front of us, was Pattison. He had “ broken in 
upon” his own morning, and had come out to admire the bare 
trees covered with hoar-frost, and glittering in the bright sun- 
light of that clear and beautiful day. But he did not confine 
himself to admiration. One of the Fellows of Lincoln, himself 
a close practical student of natural history, recently published 
in the ‘Oxford Magazine’ an elaborate catalogue of Oxford wild 
birds. I had the privilege of seeing, in that gentleman’s rooms, 
a supplementary list of a number of varieties, with Latin names 
carefully added, sent him by the Rector, in his own handwriting. 
That was two months before his death. 

There is one other incident of undergraduate days that calls 
for record. I have seen it stated, in one of the articles on 
Pattison published after his death, that he was “ very popular 
with the undergraduates of his College.” That is not the fact, 
at any rate it was not so during the years over which my own 
observation extended. Pattison was not unaware of the true 
state off affairs, and though he would have been the last person 
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to desire or court what is generally understood by “ popularity,” 
he was unwilling that the younger men should think him a being 
to be shunned, or one who felt no concern in their interests, 
provided they were serious. One day, in my last year, he sent 
for me, and, after speaking on other subjects, said, “ The reason 
why I asked you to come was this. I feel that the men are 
afraid of me, think me sarcastic and cynical, and avoid me. Now, 
it’s impossible for me to take or show any interest in their 
‘kicking-matches,’ and their boating; but I don’t want them to 
imagine that I wish to shut myself out from them if they have 
any serious interests in which I could help them. On the other 
hand, I don’t like to force myself upon them against their will, 
to walk with them if it bores them or frightens them, or to talk 
with them when they would rather be in the cricket-field. I want 
to know from you, whether you can suggest anything that would 
enable those who care for it, to come to me without any difficulty.” 
I said it appeared to me to be the best plan for him to fix a day 
and an hour when the Rector was known to be “ at home ” for all 
undergraduates, so that any who really had the desire to come 
might do so, and the others need feel in no way bound. He said he 
would think over the idea; and I believe that it was, in some form, 
subsequently carried out. At the same time, there were those 
to whom the manner in which Pattison held aloof, comparatively 
speaking, from the rest of the College, commended itself. One 
of the subordinate College officials, after expressing to me, 
during the Rector’s last illness, the fear that he would not 
recover, said, “I should be very sorry to lose him. He has been 
a very good Rector—never interfered with any one’s business, and 
that’s more than you can say of a good many of them!” 

Leaving the University did not sever my connection with 
Pattison. When anything took me to Oxford, he was ready with 
an offer of quarters ; and whenever I asked his help or counsel, I 
could rely upon its being forthcoming with the greatest prompti- 
tude. Any letter that required an answer, he would reply to, if 
it was possible, by return. The score or two of his letters which 
I have happily preserved, form a series of touching proofs of his 
unchanging interest. Sometimes, if he heard indirectly of any- 
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s thing concerning me, he would write and ask for particulars. 
n For instance: “I hear from M—— that you have been selected, &c. 
ir I hope it is a thing both good in itself and in its outlook? ... 
t, I shall be glad to hear anything you can tell me about it.” In 


March, 1882, my occupation took me to Biarritz. Pattison, on 
hearing this, at once offered me several introductions to friends 
of his who were staying there, and added, to my great satisfaction, 
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“Tt is just possible that I might turn up myself at Biarritz 
during the next fortnight.” His next letter confirmed this news, 
and a few days later I had the pleasure of meeting him at the 
station. He had ordered a room at the Grand Hotel; but I had 
heard of a case of scarlet fever there, and induced him to take up 
his quarters at the “ Angleterre,” where I wasstaying. Thus I had 
daily opportunities for seeing him, and conversing with him. 
He had come out for his health and to take a real holiday; and it 
was delightful to see how he enjoyed his quiet morning strolls 
along the beach, or his country walks; and with what interest 
and admiration he watched the great Atlantic rollers, or the 
beautiful sunsets. After meals we smoked together, and ex- 
changed cigars ; and he was ready for serious or light conversation, 
but preferred the latter. He made the acquaintance, at the 
hotel, of a very intellectual gentleman, who knew Pattison, as 
Pattison knew him, by repute. This gentleman at once tackled 
the Rector on various deep questions, and the two would engage 
in discussions that lasted for hours. Pattison said to me once: 
“T feel quite as if I had been doing a hard day’s work: I have 
been having a long discussion with T , and he is an uncom- 
monly close reasoner: you have to keep your attention concen- 
trated on what he says every minute of the time.” 

Shortly after our return to England, I asked Pattison’s advice 
as to the publication of a school-book I had been editing. He 
took the matter up with his usual readiness. “I had thought,” 
he soon wrote, “if your book had been one likely to be acceptable 
to the delegates, of proposing to you to let me bring it before the 
Board of the University Press. But on examining the copy you 
sent, I found that, though likely to be of great practical use to 
teachers, its method: travelled too far out of the ordinary routine 
to make it probable that the Clarendon Press would have adopted it. 
As I did not wish you to have your book rejected, at any rate by 
us, I thought it best that you should try X——. Ihave accordingly 
sent it up to X , and written them a note asking the favour 
of its being looked at. More than this it is useless to ask: 
publishers will not risk their money merely because a friend asks 
them to do so.” When the book was subsequently published, the 
Rector wrote to me about it, and added: “I am almost thinking 
of getting a pupil on whom I could try some of your exercises. 1 
don’t believe half our commoners could do some of them.” 

Meanwhile, with Pattison’s help and advice, I had been engaged 
on another literary project. On one of our Oxford walks he had 
said to me: “I am going to give you a valuable idea: if I were a 
younger man,I should carry it out myself. It is, to prepare an 
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edition of Schiller’s poems for English readers, not a school-book, 
but an edition in which you could find the date of each piece 
determined, and its origin and purpose explained. I have often 
felt the want of such a book.” Accordingly, when the school- 
book above mentioned was finished, I wrote to Pattison, saying 
that I now had leisure, and should like to begin the work he had 
suggested to me a year or two before. 

He replied at considerable length, and gave me the scheme he 
would propose for such a book.. The work was finished in about 
a year from the time when it was begun. Pattison took the 
matter in hand, and brought the MS. before the Clarendon Press. 
It was rejected, the first of many vicissitudes through which it 
had to pass. The Rector was much disappointed. He wrote: 
“The decision, I may at once say, did not in any way turn on the 
merits of the work done by you upon the book. The value of 
that was accepted on my statement of it. I am grievously 
disappointed about the matter. But it is no use crying over it. 
The only question now is, how to prevent all your labour from 
being wasted... . Asitis I who have led you on to embark your 
labour on the work, I will do all I can to prevent its being 
thrown upon your hands.” Pattison kept his word, and took 
active measures in more than one direction. But the desired 
result was not attained. At last, one morning, in consequence of 
a note I received from him, I sent the complete MS., some 600 
pages quarto, by hand from Bournemouth to a publisher’s office in 
London. The following night, the office was burnt to the ground, 
and with it the ill-fated MS. was destroyed. It was partly re- 
written, but met with no better fortune. Patt*son saw no reason 
why it should have been declined “from otl er considerations 
than those of trade;” but at length he said he must reluctantly 
admit he thought I had better give it up. ‘I suppose,” he 
wrote, “as so many publishers have decided against us, we must 
prestme that the market is so: they cannot all be wrong. I am 
beginning to think, having long resisted against the thought, 
that they may be all right.” 

I have related this episode, because I desired to give some 
evidence of Pattison’s generous readiness to sacrifice his own time 
in order to help others. I know well how he valued time; yet he 
repeatedly engaged in correspondence with me and for me in this 
matter, saw publishers in my behalf, read and re-read the notes ; 
in short, did more than can be here in any way adequately 
described. For a time, I entertained the idea of trying a Selection 
from Heine’s Poems. Pattison was again ready with his advice: 
“ By all means try the Heine: I should like you to have a ‘ consola- 
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tion stakes’ after the Schiller disappointment. I foresee, at once, 
one difficulty, ze, that the best things of Heine (verse) are of a 
character which our pharisaical public would pretend to be ‘ unfit 
for publication,’ and his lyrical pieces are mostly very pointless, 
though Leonard Montefiore delighted in them.” 

One of the last letters I had from Pattison was to thank me for 
a few samples of some cigars I had had given me. “ Your cigars 
are far too precious to smoke. I am going to nail up one of them 
as a trophy in the smoking-room. One has no business to live in 
the world as it is now, unless one is a millionaire.” In the 
same letter, speaking of the desirability of condensing as much 
as possible in writing, he says, “I think it must have been 
the scanty supply of paper which made the classics what they 
are.” 

The rest is soon told. In December, 1883,’ whilst at Brighton, 
I heard of Pattison’s dangerous illness, from which he was not 
expected to recover. I at once obtained leave of absence, and 
reached Oxford the same evening. On inquiry at Lincoln, I 
heard that there had been no material change, but that it was 
doubtful whether I could see the Rector ; to guard his door was a 
hard but necessary duty, and all depended on how he was next 
day. The following morning I called again, found that he was 
slightly better, and that, having been told of my coming, he had 
consented to see me. I found him lying on a‘couch in his upper 
study. He held out his hand to me, and said, “ They tell me you 
have come all the way from Brighton, on purpose to see me. Is 
that so?” I said that it was. “Ah!” he said with a smile, and 
a gleam of pleasure seemed to pass over his features. After a 
little he added, “But you always were good to me; I have not 
forgotten that you ran two miles, in the rain at Biarritz that day, 
to save me from going to a fever-den. You'are one of the few 
people who will remember me.” Once more his memory for small 
things surprised me. I tried, in a few broken sentences, to 
express how anything I did must be but a very feeble sign of my 
gratitude for all his goodness to me. He went on tospeak rather 
despondently about his health, and, as soon as I could, I changed 
the subject. I told him I had been reading a great deal of 
Tennyson of late, and he asked, “ Well, and does he stand or 
fall?” TIreplied that he stood more firmly than ever. “Yes,” 
he said, “ there certainly is something about Tennyson that you 
find in very few poets; in saying what he says in the best words 
in which it can be said, he is quite Sophoclean. But this 
business of the peerage! It is really so sad that I hardly like to 
speak of it. Compare that with Milton’s ending, and mark the 
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difference.” We went on to discuss the cause of the difference 
between Tennyson and the modern ‘ School of Culture,” on the 
one hand, and the eighteenth-century poets on the other ; both 
attached importance to “ taste” and “form,” but even the best of 
the latter could not be said to be free from affectation. Pattison 
agreed that, making allowances for differences of convention, this 
was probably due in great part to the fact that the classical 
element in the literature of the last century was derived largely 
from Boileau and the French school, where you got it diluted and 
gallicised ; whereas at the present day poets were under the influ- 
ence of direct contact with the classics themselves, and the whole 
tendency of classical study had become more rational and truly 
literary since the beginning of the century. Gray, he thought, 
was, of the eighteenth-century poets under the French influence, the 
one who showed least of its disadvantageous effects. I reminded 
him of a conversation we had had on Gray several years before, 
when he had said, “I think Gray is specially the scholar’s 
poet,” and had expressed his great dissatisfaction at an essay on 
Gray by Swinburne, in which the latter seemed to have wholly 
misunderstood him, making Pattison wish that he had the leisure, 
as he had the inclination, to write a defence of Gray. He still 
had all his old liking for Gray, nor had he changed his opinion on 
the poetry of Gray’s critic. Swinburne never appealed to him; 
he could not find any delight in the ceaseless jingle of his verse, 
or the almost uniformly sensual tendency of his thought. The 
Hymn to Proserpine was, no doubt, fine in its way, but neither 
this nor other poems of merit could make him a writer whom 
he, Pattison, could read with sustained pleasure. I next asked 
Pattison’s advice as to reading Newman. “ Well,” he said, “of 
course the ‘Apologia’ has the great biographical interest to 
recommend it; but upon the whole I think the ‘ Discourses on 
University Education ’ would suit you best. I have the copy of 
the ‘ Discourses,’ which Newman himself gave me: I should like 
you to have something of mine; if you can take the book I will 
give it you. It has my stamp in it, which you know; you may 
like that.” Then, with the student’s knowledge of the exact 
position of every book in his library, he described the whereabouts 
and appearance of the work, and told me to get it for myself. 
He also gave me his edition of Heine’s Works. After a few more 
words had been interchanged, I was reminded that long interviews 
were not allowed to the Rector, and I rose to go. He gave me 
his hand and thanked me again for coming. ‘Good-bye, good- 
bye,” he said, and he emphasised the word. For myself, I could 
not “think the thing farewell,” and I left him with the expression 
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of my wish that I might find him much better if I came to Oxford 
in the spring. 

When I had left Pattison on that 15th of December, I feared I 
had seen him for the last time. Reports I afterwards received 
said he was “less ill, though hardly better.” However, in March 
or April, 1884, I met him one day in his bath-chair in Hyde 
Park. He asked me to come and see him, and, if possible, to 
“tell him something amusing.” When I came to him any good 
intentions I may have had in that way were made vain. I had 
never seen him so low-spirited and apathetic. He sat listlessly 
in his arm-chair, and even the brightness of the “ glittering ” eye 
was veiled. Nevertheless, the questions he asked showed all his 
old interest in my work and prospects. I ventured to inquire 
whether he had been able to do anything to his ‘ Scaliger’ lately. 
“My dear ,” he said, “I can’t even so much as read a trashy 
novel. I am not free from physical suffering for five minutes 
in the twenty-four hours, and all I want is to get back to Oxford 
and die in my own bed.” 

The sadder this interview had been, the more I was pleased to 
see, when, on the Ist of June, I once more found myself in his 
room at Oxford, that his restless mental activity, his interest, his 
clearness of judgment, were with him again. He spoke freely, 
even cheerfully ; asked whether I kept up my classics, and told 
me of the enjoyment he had been deriving from a course of 
Sophocles and of Virgil, in which he had been lately indulging. 
We spoke of poetry, especially of some of the recent minor verse- 
writers, and recapitulated several of the topics which had been 
our favourites in old time. He made me tell him what I could of 
my plans, and at parting said: ‘“ Write to me, whenever anything 
of interest happens to you. Don’t imagine that you have to 
write formal letters; but write: I shan’t be here for long, but 
while I am, I shall be always glad to hear from you.” Before I 
left, he signed a paper, signifying his approval of some books I 
had selected for a College prize to which I was entitled. It was 
the last thing Pattison did for me. 

Once I sent him a parallel I had found in Schiller to a curious 
expression in one of Milton’s sonnets; but beyond that, there 
was no further communication between us. Nothing of interest 
that I could have told him presented itself to me for some time. 
On the 30th of July, however, I determined to write to him ; but 
the project came to nothing on that day. The following morning 
brought the news of his death. 

To others may be left the task of showing Pattison in the full 
light of his intellectual greatness, and of giving evidence of that 
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unrivalled faculty of judiciwm which he possessed. Or, such 
things as his introduction to ‘ Milton’s Sonnets,’ and the chapter 
headed “ Characteristic ” in his ‘ Life of Casaubon,’ may be suffered 
to speak for themselves. These purely personal records aim at 
nothing more than giving one series of instances to show that he 
was possessed of qualities in which many, outside the circle of his 
friends, deemed him deficient. Those who knew him will feel 
that he has left them, besides the memory of his kind-hearted 
and sensitive nature, the indelible impression of a strong indi- 
viduality, and an almost ideal presentment of a scholar and a 
student, which they have not lost, though he be dead. 

Pattison died at Harrogate. The funeral was private, attended 
only by his own relations; and, by his desire, there were no 
wreaths or flowers. And thus he passed, truly “a soul of nobler 
tone,” 


“To where beyond these voices there is peace.” 
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, ~ > ay 
“Zon pov, owas ayaTo. * 


I 


Wuer:, shining through the deep blue air, 
Those columns greet th’ Aigean prow 
A lovely phrase hath lingered there 


Of “Zan pov, cas ayaTo.” 


II. 
Before you've been in Greece a week, 
Unless, sir, you’re exceeding slow, 
You'll get the length in modern Greek 


Of “Zan pov, cas wyara!” 


III. 


Fair land, that hast fair teachers—plenty !— 
Of phrases that ‘tis well to know ; 

And none are learned at “ one-and-twenty ” 
With so much ease as “aya.” 


IV. 
That youth beneath the plane-tree’s shade, 
That slender, turban’d, dark-eyed beau— 
What says he to yon smiling maid? 
What should he say but “dyara” ? 


* Dr. Badham’s ‘ Zw7 pov ’ was written before Byron’s‘ Maid of Athens.’ 
When the latter appeared Prof. Badham sent his little lyric to the noble 
bard, who was kiad enough to praise it, and say “that he thought it 
superior to his own, as his ‘Zn wov’ had only been used to describe the 
charms of ‘The Maid of Athens, and that Dr. ‘ B.’ has sung the real ‘ Zon 
pov.” My father was born in London in 1780, and travelled through 
Greece 1810-12. Prof. Badham, of Glasgow, was the father of the late 
Rev. Prof. Badham, D.D., of Sydney University, N. S. W. (author of 
Euripides’ ‘ Ion’ and Plato’s ‘ Philebus,’ &c., &c.), and also of the late Rev. 
David Badham, M.D., author of ‘ Fish-Tattle, and the ‘ Esculent Fungi of 
England.—The Rev. Henry Bapuam, A.B., son of the late Prof. 
Badham, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
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@n pov, cas ayaTo. 
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There’s not a land where waters glide, 
There’s not a land where wild flowers blow, 
But whispered, murmured, sung, or sighed 
Is “Zw pov, cas ayaTo.” 


The late Cuartes Bapuam, M.D., F.RS., 
Professor of Medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, and Translator of 
Juvenal into English verse. 
(Athens, 1812.) 











A gard Day's Work. 


A MONOLOGUE. 


On dear, what an exhausting day I have had! Since this morning 
when I first went out, until this evening when I returned from a 
dinner-party, I have been on the move all day, mentally as well as 
physically, about other people’s business. Perhaps it is partly my 
own fault that there are so many claims upon my time ; but there, 
I can’t help taking a keen interest in all that surrounds me—I am too 
impressionable, too clear-sighted, too sympathetic! It would be better 
for me, I dare say, if I spared myself more, and did not allow myself 
to be troubled about other people’s trials and difficulties, but then I 
feel it would not be right of me to refuse to help them by my 
advice, when I always see exactly the thing to be done—it would 
be hardly fair for me to stand aloof and let people settle their affairs 
the wrong way, when a word from me would set them right; but 
still, it is very trying, most fatiguing! Poor Fanny Howard! I 
wonder how she has settled her difficulties ; I met her in Knightsbridge 
this morning, as I was going out to shop the first thing after break- 
fast. I saw she looked preoccupied, and in a hurry, so I stopped her 
at once to ask what was the matter with her, and then I turned 
back to walk with her, which I felt was only kind. 

“Tm going for the character of a nurse,’ she said, in her usual 
flurried and nervous way, “a perfect paragon I’ve heard of!” 

(“A paragon!” I thought to myself, “ that sounds bad !—I don’t 
believe in other people’s paragons!”) 

“T must make haste, for the lady I am going to is just leaving town 
—such splendid references I’ve had with this woman ; and I’ve had a 
personal interview with everyone she has lived with, except Mrs. Tyler.” 

“Mrs. Tyler! Not Mrs. Henry Tyler?” I cried. 

“Yes, Mrs. Henry Tyler—she has just gone to Switzerland, and 
they don’t know where a letter will find her ; besides, the nurse was 
only there three months, for she said it was impossible to bear with 
Mrs. Tyler’s temper.” 

“ But, good heavens! my dearest Fanny, if the woman was only 
there three months, Mrs. Tyler is exactly the one you should have 
seen; you must really communicate with her at once! I know 
her very well, and I know, too, that she had a French nurse the 
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other day, who was the most dreadful woman! I shouldn’t be sur- 


prised if this were the very one. Jeanne Duval, did you say her 
name was?” 


“No; Mathilde Laborde.” 

“ Ah, well—still, it is the same, you may depend upon it!” 

“Oh, Geraldine!” cried Fanny petulantly (she certainly has 
become very irritable lately ; poor thing, it must be the fault of that 
husband of hers, one of the most tedious men I ever met). “ Now 
you have quite unsettled me again, just as I had made up my mind 
at last !” 

“But how very fortunate it was that I happened to meet you now, 
dear Fanny, before it was too late!” 

I wished I could have remained longer with the poor thing, to 
have helped her out of her difficulties to the end, but I really had 
not the time to spare, as I had promised Lady Agnes Merton to 
lcok in during the morning. So I was obliged to leave poor Fanny, 
altbough my heart smote me for doing so. 

When I saw Lady Agnes, I felt at once that something unusual 
had happened—she came in, her face wreathed with smiles, bubbling 
over with happiness. 

“‘ My dear friend, what do you think? Nita is engaged! ” 

“Nita, your daughter! I am glad to hear it! To whom?” 

“To one of the most delightful young men I have ever met.” 

(“Of course!” I thought. I never yet knew a mother who did 
not say the same thing of her daughter's fiancé.) 

“We have not known him very long, but he seems to be in every 
respect exactly the husband we could have desired for her. You 
know him too, I dare say—Bertie Erskine.” 

“Not Bertie Erskine about whom there was that se——,” I 
checked myself in time. 

“What did you say?” asked Lady Agnes quickly. 

I hesitated. 

“Well, really . .. My dear Lady Agnes, it may not be true, 
you know, but there certainly was some story about his being turned 
out of his club last year—that Lady Gordon was mixed up in it 
somehow. I really forget exactly what it was, but I dare say I could 
find it all out for you.” 

“ Bertie Erskine!” repeated Lady Agnes slowly (she certainly is 
stupid at taking in things sometimes). ‘‘ Can it be possible! However, 
it is not too late—he will be here this morning.” 

“ Exactly! and then he can tell you all about it himself—so much 
nicer ; and after all, an engagement is not such an irrevocable thing.” 
(cheerfully). “Good-bye, dear Lady Agnes! Iam so glad I just 
happened to come in this morning!” 
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By the way, I heard from a friend I met in the afternoon, that 
it was not Bertie Erskine, but Billy Fitz Erskine, the story was 
about. 

I wonder if Lady Agnes has found that out. 

I dare say she has. At any rate, I am afraid I shan’t have time 
this week to go and tell her, and I never like putting that kind 
of thing in a letter—I am always so afraid of speaking scandal ; 
but certainly for the next few days I shall not have a minute to 
spare. Really, I can’t think how I live through all I have to do; 
Iam quite worn out with it sometimes. I got to Lady Greville’s 
to-day, where I have a standing invitation to luncheon, quite faint 
and exhausted. I was rather surprised there to find no one but Sir 
Charles Porter in possession of the drawing-room. Nice youth, 
Sir Charles Porter—at least he will be when he is older. I don’t 
know how it is, boys of six or seven and twenty are not nearly so 
interesting as they used to be ; perhaps it is the difference in educa- 
tion—everything is changing so nowadays. 

Sir Charles seemed to be in a state of nervous anxiety, quite unlike 
his usual lighthearted manner—and started when he saw me come 
into the room, as though when the door opened he had expected 
to see someone else. I, seeing he was unwilling to talk, took the 
whole burden of the conversation on my shoulders as well as I could, 
but it was very uphill work, and I finally had to fall back upon a 
photograph album, which I never do unless I am positively at my 
last gasp. 

Sir Charles seemed quite listless at first, but he gradually woke up 
into paying more attention, as I told him about all the people whose 
portraits we were looking at. I have a way of running on, I 
suppose, that makes people listen to me somehow—they seem to 
think I have a happy knack of putting things, a sort of sparkling 
way with me, perhaps—and so, I began telling him all about 
everybody. The two first portraits in the book were of course Lady 
Greville’s father and mother. The mother is a most extraordinary 
looking old lady, and, as I said to Sir Charles, is certainly a warning 
to her daughter of what she will be like; and still more to Blanche 
Greville, her granddaughter ; for the girl is as like her grandmother 
as she can be. Sir Charles had not noticed the likeness until I 
pointed it out to him. Then there came a portrait of General 
Chaloner, Lady Greville’s brother, Blanche’s bachelor uncle, who, it 
is said, means to leave his niece all his fortune. He is a most 
splendid, soldierly-looking creature, and, as I told Sir Charles, likely 
to live for thirty years longer, for all those Chaloners are a wonder- 
fully long-lived race. Their name is legion—and their photographs 
are legion too! And as for the Greville family, I got quite tired of 
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looking at all the representations of them, depicted in every stage of 
growth and fashion! Sir Charles, poor fellow! evidently thought it 
his duty to please me by looking at every one of them scrupulously, 
as if they were the most interesting things in the world to him—it 
was too funny! I couldn’t help feeling and saying, as we turned 
over page after page, “ Really, I don’t think I ever saw such an 
uninteresting family; they are all one worse than the other. Don’t 
you think so, Sir Charles ? ” 

“Well, I don’t know, it hadn’t occurred to me,” he said, in a 
constrained yoice—his manner certainly has altered incredibly for 
the worse since I first knew him ! 

“Let us go on to something more interesting,” I said, turning 
over the pages. “Ah, this is better; do look! this is really a very 
amusing juxtaposition of people! Guy Paget, Henry Fitzwilliam, 
Captain Morgan and Charlie Lennox—all of them Blanche’s ad- 
mirers! What a good idea to put them on the same page, isn’t it?” 

“Very,” said Sir Charles grimly. 

“ Captain Morgan was a great friend of mine,” I continued, deter- 
mined to amuse my gloomy companion if 1 could. “ He was ordered 
out to Africa at the end of last summer, as I dare say you know. 
During the whole season he had been very intimate with some friends 
of mine. I won’t tell you their names, as I don’t think it would be 
quite fair. I hate spreading gossip—but I dare say you will guess. 
He had more especially seen a great deal of the daughter, a very in- 
timate friend of mine, who had certainly looked very kindly on him, 
as young girls too often imprudently do. Ill-natured people said— 
though I am not sure that I quite believe them—that when Captain 
Morgan was ordered to Africa, he was not sorry of the opportunity 
it gave him to say good-bye to Miss——- (never mind who) ” (archly) 
“before arriving at a further stage of friendship at which a farewell 
might perhaps be more difficult, though more dramatic ; so accord- 
ingly the night before he sailed, he went to say good-bye to her, and 
found her, by the most curious chance in the world, quite alone. 
What do you think happened? LEither she was unable to restrain 
her feelings, or else she had the most wonderful presence of mind—I 
have never known which to call it; but when the fatal word “ Good- 
bye” passed his lips, she burst into an agony of tears, and well-nigh 
sank on the ground at his feet! This threw him into the greatest 
perturbation, poor youth! which was still further increased when the 
door suddenly opened, and Lady Greville, finding the young couple 
in the touching situation I have described, gave them her blessing !” 

“ Lady Greville !” shouted Sir Charles, in a state of unaccountable 
excitement. 


“Dear me, yes; now I have let the name slip out, like the stupid 
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thing I am! How very absurd; but however, I dare say you had 
guessed it already ? ” ; 

“ Guessed it? No, indeed! by heavens, I had not! What! Do 
you mean to say that the heroine of your story, the girl who fell 
at the feet of—of—Captain Morgan, was Miss Greville ?—Blanche 
Greville! It is impossible !” 

“No; I assure you the story is quite true, perfectly true—Captain 
Morgan, I need not say, went away from here that night—for it 
happened in this very room—an engaged man.” 

“ But then, if it is true, why did he not marry her?” 

“Ah, now you come to the dramatic part of the story. Affection, 
they say, depends upon propinquity. So, when one person is in 
Grosvenor Square, and the other in Africa, affection is perhaps apt to 
languish! At any rate, when Captain Morgan had been away six 
months, Blanche thought that Sir Henry Smythe, with £20,000 a 
year, would make a more desirable husband. So she wrote to break 
off her engagement to Captain Morgan, who, they say, was not at all 
sorry to be released ; but now a dreadful thing happens. Sir Henry 
Smythe, who, as you know, is always going round the world when he 
has nothing else to do, turns out to be engaged to a girl in Japan, 
the daughter of the English Minister there—and so, poor Blanche is 
left mourning!” 

Sir Charles certainly is a most extraordinary person, he had 
suddenly awoke out of his lethargy into a state of violent passion, 
like a child who is roused from its sleep, and begins to scream—he 
began striding about the room like a madman (I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if that happened some day, he is so very peculiar sometimes), 
and then said abruptly : 

“TJ find I must go; I’m afraid I can’t wait till Lady Greville comes 
in. Will you tell her that—that I had an appointment at half-past 
one, in the City. I had forgotten it,” and off he went. 

Of course I, who, when I am shown one sentence of a story, can 
always reconstruct the rest of it, now saw the state of things, which 
indeed I should have discovered in any case a few minutes later, 
when Lady Greville arrived, very much surprised to see me, and 
me only. 

“What, Geraldine! you here! How long have you been here?” 
and she looked round the room vaguely, as if she expected to see 
someone else. 

“Yes, dear,” I said, “I thought I would come in to luncheon with 
you to-day, and as I was told you would be home at half-past one, I 
waited ; but I have not been at all dull. Sir Charles Porter has 
been here, and I found him most entertaining! ” 

“Sir Charles Porter! Is he gone, then?” 
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“Yes, he was obliged to go; he told me to tell you he had an 
appointment in the City at half-past one.” 

“How very odd—why that is the very time he appointed to come 
here! He wrote to me last night to ask if he might come to speak 
to me at 1.30 to-day. Of course, I knew what for,—for between 
ourselves, he has been paying a great deal of attention to Blanche 
lately, and in fact I have wondered a little at his not declaring 
himself before. Blanche had already settled to go out driving with 
Lady Castleton this morning, but I expect her in every moment. 
Sir Charles, I dare say, will turn up here presently.” 

However, I don’t believe that Sir Charles did turn up, or what 
is more, that he ever will, in that particular way; but I did not 
remain to see, for I made my escape as soon as I could after luncheon, 
as I had to get to the other end of London by tea-time. I had 
promised to go to tea with Mary Woolner, dear good creature! She 
is one of those people whose children are always at a crisis of their 
education when you go to see them. She is always just making up 
her mind to have a holiday governess for Mary, or to take Jack away 
from school for a year, with a tutor, or to send Nellie to Queen's 
College, and soon. Accordingly, when I got there this afternoon, I 
found the customary state of things—namely, that Mary was quite 
rigid with agitation at having decided to send Lucy to Heidelberg 
for six months, to live with a former governess of her own who takes 
in six young English ladies, who have the privilege of speaking 
German to her, and their mother tongue to each other, for the sum 
of £120 a year. I felt when I first heard of it that the whole thing 
was inexpedient and absurd, and that the plan could never answer, 
but I don’t like meddling, so I held my peace, until Mary so pointedly 
asked my advice that I was obliged to tell her what I thought. I 
said, “I don’t think I can give an unbiassed opinion about Heidelberg, 
for 1 happen to know two or three things about the place that 
would quite prevent me from ever sending a daughter of mine 
there.” 

“Good heavens, Geraldine, not really ?” Mary exclaimed. ‘“ Why, 
I have just posted my letter to Friulein Zimmern, making all the 
final arrangements, and saying Lucy will cross next Tuesday. Do 
tell me what you have heard! What sort of thing do you mean?” 

“Well, on the face of it,” I replied, “a university town is not quite 
the place to send a girl to. The students make it very disagreeable 
in many ways, and I believe at Heidelberg it is not at all an 
uncommon thing for them to kiss their hands to girls in the street. 
Now I consider that shocking ! ” 

“Oh, extremely so, no doubt; but still, if that is all 1 

“All! But, my dear Mary, how much more do you want? 
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Besides, it is not all—far from being all! There are all kinds of stories 
about the place, and I believe it to be an undoubted fact that last 
winter no less than three English girls ran away from boarding- 
houses with German students. Now, how would you like that to 
happen to your daughter ?” 

“Not at all, I must confess. Still, I don’t think it very likely 
that Lucey ——” 

“ Tucy! but after all, Lucy is in some respects, I imagine, like 
other girls! I know, of course, how carefully you have trained her, 
and what excellent principles she has, what charming manners ; but 
girls will be girls, you know, and you can’t expect her to be quite 
unlike the rest of her sex.” 

“Well, we will see what my husband says,” Mary answered, as 
that kind of woman invariably does ; and as it happened, just at that 
moment the door opened, and Mr. Woolner walked in. Now, he is 
exactly the type of man I have a perfect horror of—a great, bluff, 
matter-of-fact sort of creature, priding himself on his common sense 
and knowledge of the world, and always settling things in an off- 
hand manner which he considers infallible, without an idea of the 
more sensitive perceptions and scruples of womenkind. 

“Oh, George, I am so glad you have come in!” Mary cried. 
“What do you think Geraldine has been telling me about 
Heidelberg ? ” 

“Tm sure I can’t tell,” he answered, in his indifferent, ill-mannered 
fashion. “That the university has the cholera, perhaps, or that the 
Schloss has fallen into the river. Is there any tea left, Mary ?” 

“No, but do listen, George! She says there have been three 
elopements from Heidelberg! What are we to do about Lucy?” 

“ About her eloping, do you mean? She must manage that for 
herself, my dear. We can’t do anything for her!” 

“George! how tiresome you are; you know quite well what I 
mean. Do you think Heidelberg can be a proper place to send her 
to, after all?” 

“Well, all I can say is, that if itis not, London isn’t a proper place 
either—for there were certainly three, if not four, elopements from 
London last year, and many other wicked things, which perhaps 
Lucy may take to, if she has a turn that way! Come, give me 
a cup of tea, my dear, and let’s hear no more of this nonsense! ” 

Horrid, gormandising creature, always thinking of his own comfort, 
and preferring his tea to his children’s welfare. I need not say that 
after his most rude and insulting words I would not stay in the 
room with him a minute longer. Perhaps next time Mary is ina 


difficulty, she will be sorry that she has cut herself off from the 
chance of my help. 
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I dislike of all things having to dress for dinner in a hurry—the 
result of all this Heidelberg discussion was that I got to Lady Marie 
Stanhope’s dinner-party a quarter of an hour after everyone else had 
arrived. My host, who took me down, was in rather a thorny frame 
of mind in consequence, in spite of his delight with his new cook— 
which, by the way, he most naively imparted to all his guests! 
though, as I told him, J don’t think she is as good as the last. But 
he doesn’t care what anybody says, he is the sort of man who always 
thinks he is right. I got quite exhausted by the end of dinner, after 
vainly trying to prove to him on several occasions that he was 
wrong ! 

He said only one thing that interested me, and that was, that he 
had met Sir Charles Porter this afternoon, who said he was going 
to the East. I am glad of it;' he will be out of the way of that 
flirting Blanche Greville. 

Heigho! J should like to go to the East, or to the West, or some- 
where at any rate along way off, beyond the reach of people who 
come to me for advice and sympathy ; but I really don’t like to do it. 
I don’t feel as if it would be right to leave all my friends for so long. 
But there is time enough to think of it, after all—I won’t trouble 
my head about it to-night, as I have a busy day, and an early start, 
before me to-morrow. I promised I would go to Lady Walmer’s in the 
morning, to help her to choose the new paper for her dining-room 
—I know if I don’t go that she will take that horrid greenish-grey 
one she has set her heart upon, and which I detest! And now, to 
bed—for I am quite worn out, in mind and in body, by my hard 
day’s work ! 





Lord Malmesbury. 


Lorp Matmespury’s pleasant ‘Memoirs’ must have increased his 
correspondence to an alarming extent. The malcontents are numerous. 
Lord Granville is remonstrating from Walmer Castle. Lord Grey 
is growling in the North; whilst another unfortunate nobleman is 
bleating painfully in the West. Cardinal Newman in the Midlands 
has been dissecting Lord Malmesbury’s charges in his quiet, cutting 
style; whilst Sir Algernon Borthwick’s hair is standing on an end at 
the idea of the Morning Post being deficient in patriotism. Then 
the critics are severe on some of the anecdotes with which Lord 
Malmesbury has enchanted a wicked world. One critic says they are 
broad—well, they are perhaps a little broad; another eminent 
critic says they are coarse. Coarse is a hard word. A more 
kindly critic is of opinion that they are frisky. Frisky is a 
good word. Well, they are decidedly frisky. But still frisky is 
not the right word. They are “racy ”—that is the best description 
of them, and one which Lord Malmesbury will approve. For 
he tells us that he saw Mr. Raikes’s “diary” in manuscript, 
and how good it was; but, lo and behold! when it was published the 
judicious editor (judicious editors are capable of any outrage) had 
expunged the whole of the “racy ” anecdotes which would have en- 
livened the book. It was, in fact, like a Bowdlerised ‘Shakespeare’ 
—a woodcock without the trail. Lord Malmesbury was determined 
that his racy stories should not be expunged by any future editor. 
And he has gallantly published them in his lifetime for the amusement 
if not the edification of mankind. Lord Malmesbury was determined 
that stories that had caused roars of laughter in august smoking- 
rooms should not perish for ever. 

There is something more important, however, than racy anecdotes in 
Lord Malmesbury’s memoirs: they contain most interesting political 
information which will be most valuable to the future historian. 

Lord Malmesbury is the grandson of the celebrated diplomatist 
Sir James Harris, who was created Lord and afterwards Earl of 
Malmesbury for his eminent services to the State. The second Lord 
Malmesbury seems to have been more of asportsman than a politician, 
and he seems to have had an unwise objection to his son entering 
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Parliament. Lord Fitzharris’s mind therefore naturally turned to 
sport. And there could not be a more delightful spot for a young 
sportsman than the wild country that then surrounded the pleasant 
and wide domain of Heron Court. Now all is changed. The 
beautiful town of Bournemouth has risen from the ground as if by 
magic, “ with its clergymen, doctors, lawyers, and the inevitable M.P. of 
Radical proclivities.” Bournemouth has, as Lord Malmesbury tells us, 
eight churches where dogmatic clergymen preach to the unenlightened. 
We wonder the clergy do not keep the place quieter, for there is a 
great element of rowdyism in the town—which is singular, as the 
Bournemouthians have such a noble example in the neighbouring 
borough of Poole, a town remarkable for the quiet ways, the graceful 
deportment, and the gentle and refined manners of its inhabitants. 

On arriving at Bournemouth last August, we found the fiery 
population of that delightfully cool spot in a state of civil war. In 
other places it may have been “legislation by picnic.” In Bourne- 
mouth it was “legislation by tables and chairs.” The contending 
parties engaged in mortal combat in the Town Hall (built we suppose 
for pacific purposes) and pommeled each other with all the furniture 
they could lay hold of. ‘The inevitable Radical M.P.” had to re- 
treat to the side of the sad sea waves, and poured forth a tale of 
agonising woe, under his own clock, about the delinquencies of Tory 
roughs. Then there were political processions through the town, the 
Radical one headed by an eminent doctor clad in magnificent and 
unaccustomed array, mounted on a fiery steed (used only on urgent 
occasions), bravely leading on his followers to the field of glory with 
the air of a Napoleon crossing the Alps. It is said that the French 
army marched to Waterloo without hope and without fear. The 
Conservative procession certainly marched without fear, and repulsed 
Radical attacks, and there could not have been much hope when all 
they had to expect at the end of their toilsome journey on a hot day 
was to listen to the wild eloquence of Mr. Cavendish Bentinck and 
the irrepressible Ashmead Bartlett. 

We wrote in a former article that what with his light claret and 
his politics, no one ever caused such commotion in the minds and 
stomachs of mankind as the “Grand Old Man.” The last autumn 
was changed from a time of peace to a time of war, and for what? 
Everybody thought the contest was to be fought to the bitter end. 
Only a few days ago Lord John Manners declared that the fly would 
not enter in the same room with the spider. And lo! in one short 
week the spider Gladstone is closeted confidentially with that confiding 
old bluebottle Sir Stafford Northcote ! 

Lord Malmesbury assisted at one “leap in the dark ;” he has lived 
to see another still more perilous. He will perhaps live to see 
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Sheridan’s idea realised —“ universal suffrage, annual Parliaments and 
oftener if needs be.” 

Lord Malmesbury states that the Bournemouth clergymen are dog- 
matic. We do not know what Lord Malmesbury’s religious opinions 
are, but we should think they are like his anecdotes, rather broad. We 
suppose it was Keble having died there that makes the atmosphere of 
Bournemouth so ecclesiastical. It is certainly the paradise of curates, 
photographs of whose expressive countenances adorn, to the great 
delight of the female population, the shop windows. Genial Thomas 
Appleton said that all good Americans, when they die, go to—Paris. 
We are certain that any right-minded divine when he also departs 
would be enchanted to find himself in—Bournemouth. 

The doctors are numerous at Bournemouth, and they drive about 
the town with a concentrated fury that could not have been surpassed 
by Jehu the son of Nimshi. The butcher boys imitate their example. 
We do not know whether there is any affinity between butchers and 
doctors, but they seem both delighted to trample on mankind. 

Lord Malmesbury had two romantic adventures in the course of 
his life. He rescued, and travelled alone with, Madame Guiccioli, and 


had a still more extraordinary rencontre with the fascinating Lola 
Montes. 


“T made her acquaintance by accident as I was going up to London 
from Heron Court in the railway. The Consul at Southampton asked me 
to take charge of a Spanish lady, who had been recommended to his care, 
and who had just landed. I consented to do this, and was introduced by 
him to a remarkably handsome person, who was in deep mourning, and 
who appeared to be in great distress. As we were alone in the carriage, 
she of her own accord informed me in bad English that she was the widow 
of Don Diego Leon, who had lately been shot by the Carlists after he was 
taken prisoner, and that she was going to London to sell some Spanish 
property that she possessed, and give lessons in singing, as she was very 
poor. On arriving in London she took some lodgings, and came to my 
house to a little concert which I gave, and sang some Spanish ballads. 
Her accent was foreign, and she had all the appearance of being what she 
pretended to be. She sold different things, such as veils, &c., to the party 
present, and received a good deal of patronage. Eventually she took an 
engagement for the ballet at the Opera House, but her dancing was very 
inferior. At last she was recognised as an impostor, her real name being 
Mrs. James, and Irish by extraction, and had married an officer in India. 
Her engagement at the Opera was cancelled, she left the country and 
returned to Munich. She was a very violent woman, and actually struck 
one of the Bavarian generals with her riding-whip as he was reviewing the 
troops. The King became perfectly infatuated with her beauty and 
cleverness, and gave her large sums of money, with a title, which she after- 
wards bore when she returned to England.” 


It is like the opening of a play. Scene:—a railway station. 
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Susceptible nobleman on the platform. Enter a consul escorting a 
lady in deep mourning. Introduced to the susceptible nobleman. 
Mutual admiration. They enter a private compartment. 

Lord Malmesbury behaved very kindly to the interesting widow 
with the wondrous eyes, and on their arrival in London she 
assisted at a concert at his house, when she sang some Spanish 
ballads, doubtless to the great delight of an aristocratic audience. 
And then she had an engagement to dance at the Opera in the ballet. 
We wonder that Lord Malmesbury’s suspicions were not aroused 
when the widow of a Spanish Don proposed to prance on the boards 
of a theatre. We heard an eminent judge once say, “ There is one 
thing I never will believe in—simplicity.” 

Lola soon after pranced the King of Bavaria out of his dominions— 
in fact she started the revolution which desolated Europe in the 
year 1848. 

The loves of the King of Bavaria and Lola were represented in a 
screaming farce at the Haymarket, where the King was acted by 
Tilbury, and Mrs. Keeley represented the fascinating Lola. We do 
not know which acted the best. The screams of delight when 
Tilbury joined Mrs. Keeley in her “Pas de Fascination” we shall 
never forget. Of course the Bavarian Minister, Baron de Cetto, was 
horrified at the burlesque of Royalty, and the Lord Chamberlain at 
his request forbade the name of Lola to be mentioned in the piece. 

Lord Malmesbury gives the following description of Mrs. Norton’s 
conduct one evening, which naturally astounded the foreign Ministers. 


“Mrs. Norton came to Madame Sebastiani’s party, wishing, I suppose, 
to feel the world. She talked in a most extraordinary manner, and kicked 


Lord Melbourne’s hat over her head. The whole corps diplomatique were 
amazed.” 


Lord Malmesbury states that in the celebrated trial of Norton v. 
Melbourne, the jury gave a verdict in Lord Melbourne’s favour in 
spite of the strong evidence against him. We were present at the 
trial, and we can distinctly state that the evidence was of the loosest 
description ; that Sir William Follett, who led for the plaintiff, broke 
down in his opening speech, and who ever heard of Sir William 
Follett failing when he had any case at all! 

Lord Malmesbury’s account of his visit to Louis Philippe when in 
misfortune is extremely curious. His interview with his old friend 
Louis Napoleon at Chislehurst after his fall, is painfully interesting : 


“Lady Tankerville, Lady Malmesbury, and I went to Claremont to pay 
our respects to the exiled sovereigns. On our arrival we were ushered 
into the drawing-room by a person out of livery; it was difficult to say 
whether he was a servant or a general. Madame de Montjoie came in 
immediately and said the King and Queen were busy writing. However, 
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in a few minutes the King entered the room, and was soon after followed 
by the Queen. M. Guizot then came in, and told the King that he had 
heard that morning from Count Dietrichstein that Prince Metternich was 
not coming to England. Mr. Monckton Milnes then arrived and sat by 
the King, while Lady Tankerville and I were talking to the Queen. 
We saw the King suddenly start up and exclaim, ‘Ah! c’est le dernier 
coup!’ The Queen jumped up and inquired, ‘Qu’est-ce que c’est, mon 
ami? Calmez-vous!’ ‘To which he replied by repeating, ‘C'est le dernier 
coup!’ It then appeared that Mr. Monckton Milnes had informed him 
public opinion thought his son, the Duc de Nemours, had not shown the 
courage the occasion required. Why he did so I cannot understand.” 


Simple Lord Malmesbury! Just as if Sydney Smith’s “cool of 
the evening” would not tell anybody anything at any time. Poor 
Louis Philippe, although hustled off his throne, landed at a pot-house 
at Newhaven under the name of “Mr. Smith,” had borne his mis- 
fortunes with comparative fortitude, but to be interviewed by Mr. 
Monckton Milnes was too much for the aged monarch. C'est le 
dernier coup! 

Lord Malmesbury was extremely indignant with Sir Robert Peel 
on account of his throwing over his confiding followers by repealing 
the corn laws. In the years 1848, 1849, 1850, there was great 
distress in the agricultural districts caused by great importations of 
wheat from abroad. 


There is the following entry in Lord Malmesbury’s journal : 


“My audit dinner took place and was very ill attended, with a great 
deficit of rents.” 


It was necessary to do something under these appalling circum- 
stances. When tenants not only declined to pay up, but actually 
refused to dine, Lord Malmesbury must have imagined that heaven 
and earth were coming together. It was necessary to do something, 
and Lord Malmesbury stumped the country against Free Trade. 

Lord Malmesbury is very reticent on the part he took in this 
unfortunate campaign. Lord Derby writes: 


“T am sure you will make a capital speech at Salisbury, but I wish 
the movement was not merely agricultural.” 


No doubt Lord Malmesbury made a most capital oration to the 
inhabitants of Salisbury, but we have a faint idea that his speech 
in favour of dear bread was followed by a shower of stones, which 
rattled about his head in a manner that must have reminded him of 
the fate of St. Stephen. 

There is another omission in his diary. He gives no account of 
his theatrical career. The first time we ever had the pleasure of 
seeing Lord Malmesbury was when he appeared on the boards of 
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Drury Lane Theatre, faultlessly dressed, sitting on the left-hand of 
the Duke of Richmond, who officiated as the chairman of a great 
meeting of Protectionists. Lord Malmesbury’s speech on that 
occasion was pathetic in the extreme, especially the conclusion, where 
he declared that if England did not stop the tremendous inflow of 
foreign produce, she would relapse into barbarism and become again 
“a weather-beaten island in a Northern sea.” 

Unfortunately for Lord Malmesbury, as he raised his right hand to 
heaven in this thrilling appeal, a writer in the Morning Chronicle, 
probably Mr. Hayward, discovered that he wore gloves of the choicest 
French manufacture. Of course this discovery was the subject of 
many bitter jokes, and became what Baillie Nicol Jarvie calls “a 
sair hair in Lord Malmesbury’s neck.” 

In 1851 Lord Palmerston was dismissed from the Foreign Office 
by Lord John Russell. Lord Palmerston quickly retaliated on the 
Premier by turning him out of office by an adverse vote on the 
Militia Bill. Lord John Russell resigned, and Lord Derby was 
sent for by the Queen, and this time accepted office. 


“Went to Disraeli’s after breakfast, and found him in a state of delight 
at coming into office. He said he felt just like a girl going to her first 
ball, constantly exclaiming, ‘ Now we have a status!’ With all his apparent 
apathy when attacked in the House, he is always, when out of it, in the 
highest state of elation, or the lowest depth of despair, according to the 
fortunes of the day.” 


Lord Malmesbury was appointed Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. Lord Palmerston, who owed his first public appointment to 
Lord Malmesbury’s grandfather, seems to have behaved with great 
kindness on this occasion. 


“Lord Palmerston, who had been the ward of the first Lord Malmes- 
bury, and had always maintained the most constant friendship with my 
family, knowing that I was inexperienced in official life, and that I must 
have considerable difficulty in managing so high and important a charge 
as that of the Foreign Office, kindly offered to call on me and give me 
some advice upon the main principles of our English policy with foreign 
countries. Of course I gratefully accepted his offer, and he came to my 
house in Whitehall Gardens, giving me a masterly sketch of the status quo in 
Europe, and some general hints as to my procedure. The pith of them 
was ‘to keep well with France,’ but adding, ‘that she was ambitious to 
have the principal influence in the East, and that in this respect we were 
“like two men in love with the same woman.”’ He said, ‘ You have no 
idea, till you know more of your office, what a power of prestige England 
possesses abroad, and it will be your first duty to see that it does not 
wane. All the Foreign Ministers will try at first to get objects which 
they have been refused by successive Governments; so take care you 
yield nothing until you have well looked into every side of the question.’” 
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This advice of Lord Palmerston ought to be followed by 
every Minister of England. There was no great war in Lord 
Palmerston’s time, but directly the pacific Lord Aberdeen and 
Mr. Gladstone directed the foreign policy of the Government, 
the Russian Emperor, relying on their timidity, commenced the 
Crimean War. The Spanish proverb, “He who makes himself a 
sheep the wolf eats,” is inevitably true. 

We believe that if Lord Malmesbury had remained Foreign 
Minister, he would have acted on the advice of Lord Palmerston, 
and Russian claims on Turkey would not have been pressed. 

Of course Lord Malmesbury as Foreign Minister was to the 
Peelite party as obnoxious as Mordecai was to Haman. Mr. Sidney 
Herbert had established the Morning Chronicle with Douglas Cook 
as Editor and Mr. Hayward as its chief writer, and it is needless to 
say that it made a dead set at him: 


“The Opposition papers are loud in their abuse of us personally, to an 
amount of scurrility that does them no honour. With regard to myself, 
I get a good share of their epigrams and insults, but I thought all this 
natural enough under the peculiar circumstances, and have cared little 
for it, until I found out that the most bitter and disparaging articles 
were written by Sidney Herbert and Lord Lincoln, both of whom have 
been for years my most intimate and ‘familiar friends,’ and I confess 
their anonymous and treacherous warfare gives me great pain. But such 


are politics, destructive of all the gentler sentiments between man and 
man.” 


Lord Malmesbury had one great consolation, for Mr. Sidney 
Herbert lost £20,000 by his newspaper. 

Lord Malmesbury complains bitterly of the attacks of “a ribald 
press,” the Morning Chronicle in the van. At the Surrey Theatre 
one night, during the performance of a new piece, a hitch occurred 
in the arrangements, when a voice from the gallery was heard 
exclaiming: ‘“ We don’t expect no grammar; but we think. the 
scenes ought to meet.” The good-natured critic in the Surrey 
gallery was far more tolerant than Lord Malmesbury’s noble friends. 
Lord Malmesbury’s grammar was mercilessly attacked in the pages 
of the Morning Chronicle. The style of his despatches was held 
up to ridicule. Nobody can be so bitter as an “old friend.” 
The attacks on “his parts of speech” still evidently rankle in 
Lord Malmesbury’s mind. Mrs. Malaprop was very touchy on this 
point. 

On Lord Derby resuming office in 1858 Lord Malmesbury 
was again appointed Foreign Secretary, and a very difficult task 
he had to perform in reconciling his friend Louis Napoleon to 
the loss of the Conspiracy Bill, which had been thrown out by the 
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Tories. In the negotiations which preceded the Italian War Lord 
Malmesbury did everything to preserve the peace of Europe. The 
Whigs, Radicals and Peelites combined to overthrow Lord Derby’s 
Government, and succeeded in their attempt. On Lord Derby 
again returning to office in 186 Lord Malmesbury was appointed to 
the Privy Seal, and he continued in that office in the Administration 
of Mr. Disraeli. 

There is nothing more interesting in Lord Malmesbury’s book 
than the account given of his friendly relations with Lord Derby: 


“From 1834 to 1869, I used to pay an annual visit to Knowsley, where 
the late Lord Derby had brought battue shooting to perfection. We used 
to go out, six or seven guns, each one having a loader and marker, the 
latter pointing down each shot killed by his master; and it was very 
remarkable at the end of the day, when the total killed were counted up, 
how very accurately each gun found his calculation verified. What was 
extremely striking was the large and peaceful crowd that accompanied us, 
for beating in line. I have seen two and three hundred of these volunteer 
beaters, working men and artisans, pour out of the villages near to see the 
sport, keeping the most perfect line and order; and the custom was so 
well known and valued by them, that if by chance any individual was not 
steady and disciplined, his comrades sent him home at once, without any 
trouble to us.” 


The artisans in the North seem to have enjoyed their dattue 
shooting as much as the agricultural labourers in the South. In the 
shooting counties to be a good shot is thought to be a sign of intellect. 
We recollect when the beaters were one day discussing the bad per- 
formance of a clever young officer, one of them said: “He can’t 
shute a bit. Yet he don’t seem to want for understanding neither.” 
The other beaters seemed sorely puzzled with this difficult problem. 

Perhaps one of the reasons Lord Derby appointed Lord Malmesbury 
to such a high post was that he was such a thorough sportsman. 
Be that as it may, it was a capital choice; and we shall always think 
it was a great misfortune to the Conservative party that he was 
not Foreign Secretary in Mr. Disraeli’s Government. The timidity of 
Lord Derby encouraged the Russian Government to make war on 
Turkey. 

Lord Derby was unrivalled as a speaker. His quotations from his 
favourite ‘Shakespeare’ were always wonderfully delivered. The 
glowing energy with which he repeated them could not have been 
surpassed by our most celebrated actors. 


“ With regard to Lord Derby’s power of speech, I never heard but one 
opinion—namely, that he was the most popular orator of his time. This 
seemed proved by the fact that whenever he was expected to address the 
House of Lords on any great question the place could hardly hold the 
F 2 
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audience, which flocked to hear him from every part of the building—the 
galleries being always crowded with peeresses. I never saw this impression 
made by any other speaker there excepting Lord Lyndhurst. There was 
a peculiar charm in Lord Derby’s voice—which was a pure tenor—and in 
the brilliancy and English character of his diction. If he has been called 
the Rupert of Debate, it must be from the vigour of his charge alone, for 
he had none of the rashness of his prototype, but on the contrary, much 
reflection and calmness before action, and was very nervous before making 
a prepared speech.” 


“ My throat and lips,” Lord Derby, when Mr. Stanley, told Macaulay, 
“when I am going to speak, are as dry as those of a man who is 
going to be hanged.” His supper after his exertions consisted of 
cold meat and negus. Lord Althorp took arrowroot with a glass 
of sherry in it; whilst Macaulay had his bread and cheese, washed 
down by the celebrated audit ale of Trinity. 

Lord Derby was full of fun and rattled his jokes, regardless of 
consequences, against his friends as well as his enemies : 


“The Ministerial fish-dinner took place to-day at Greenwich. I went 
down with Lord Hardwicke. Lord Derby having at the fish-dinner to 
propose ‘Sir John Pakington and the Navy,’ alluding to Sir John having 
received the ‘wooden spoon’ which is given to the Minister in the House 
of Commons who has been in the fewest divisions, proposed ‘Sir John 
Pakington and the Wooden Spoons of old England.’ ” 


Sir Robert Peel used to be very facetious at the fish-dinner. Once 

he proposed as a toast, “The Whig Government! May we have 
their platces without their flounders.” On another occasion he 
produced a mug on which was written, “ To Jemmy, for being a good 
boy.” This was solemnly presented, with an appropriate speech, to 
Sir James Graham, who, like Sir John Pakington, did not enjoy the 
joke. 
There is a most amusing account of Sir John Pakington, steering 
the Admiralty barge against the mole at Cherbourg, upsetting the 
crew and two admirals. Lord Hardwicke and Admiral Dundas, who 
fell on their backs, were furious. Their execrations even astonished 
the French, who are great proficients in light cursing. The roar of 
Mr. Yates’s “ Old Bos’un” must have been stupendous. 


Lord Malmesbury has many amusing anecdotes respecting M. and 
Madame de Persigny. 


“The first time I met him at the Foreign Office he literally raved, laying 
his hand on the hilt of his sword (he was in Court dress) and shouting, 
‘ C’est la guerre! C'est la guerre !’ during which scene I remained perfectly 
quiet and unmoved, till he was blown, which is the best way of meeting 
such explosions from foreigners.” 


Quite right, that is the way to stop explosions from foreigners. 
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Lord Malmesbury gives the following lively account of their 
behaviour at a dinner party : 


“ Madame Persigny was late as usual, and M. de Persigny came without 
her in a hack cab, which is the way he generally goes out to dinner, as he 
is almost always obliged to leave the carriage for his wife. He was much 
put out and begged us not to wait, so we went to dinner, and the only 
place left for her was near the door, between Norman Macdonald and 
Lady Raglan. Poor M. de Persigny looked miserable, could hardly 
answer, and kept continually looking towards the door. Madame de 
Persigny arrived in the middle of the first course in a great flurry, her 
eyes evidently showing signs of tears. They exchanged a furious look of 
defiance, she eating her bread very fast as if to keep down her rage. At 
last Lord Loughborough made her laugh by his usual jokes, and by the 
time we went upstairs she had recovered her good humour, though not so 
poor M. de Persigny ; I could get nothing out of him, When the party 
broke up, Count de Jaucourt handed Madame de Persigny to her carriage, 
and returned to us to say, ‘ Vous serez bien aises d’apprendre que |’Am- 
bassadeur et Madame de Persigny se sont embrassés sur |’escalier.’” 


Under the ancien régime the French were renowned for their 
punctuality. When asked to dinner they arrived in procession at 
the appointed time. Lord Malmesbury relates that Lord Palmerston’s 
unpunctuality was the terror of the foreign ambassadors. Once a 
grand banquet was given to Lord Palmerston in the county of Sligo. 
The hosts were punctual, not so Lord Palmerston. They waited 
half an hour—no Lord Palmerston. They waited another half hour, 
still no Lord Palmerston. At last their hunger prevailed, and they 
sat down to dinner. A quarter of an hour later Lord Palmerston 
walked into the room with his usual jaunty air; sat down and coolly 
said to his friends about him, “ Well, I am glad you did not wait!” 

Lord Malmesbury relates how some ladies who visited Louis 
Napoleon’s Court at Compiégne were struck with the freedom of its 
conversation and manners, particularly on the part of the Princess 
Mathilde. Their forgetfulness of all convenances was quite incredible, 
and excited the disgust of the Empress as well as that of her guests. 
Her ladies-in-waiting smoked in the Empress’s face : 

Here is a description of the Princess Mathilde at a ball. 


“ May 3rd.—At the fancy ball at the Hotel d’Albe the Princess Mathilde 
was, I learn, dressed as an Indian, and had had her skin dyed brown. Her 
dress was of the scantiest, very décolletée, her arms bare up to the 
shoulders, with a narrow band by way of sleeve, fastened with a brooch. 
The body was slit under the arms to the waist, showing the skin. The 
drapery behind was transparent, which she was probably not aware of, as 


she had not dyed her skin in that particular place, and the effect was 
awful.” 


The effect must have been awful, and not so amusing as that 
presented by the back of the wife of an American Minister, who, 
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having bought a “love of a shawl” at a cheap shop, put it on, and 
proudly walked down Regent Street, labelled “Very chaste; two 
guineas,” 

The Duc de Malakoff was as eccentric as M. de Persigny. 


“ April 16th.—I presented him to the Queen at three o’clock. He had 
never seen Prince Albert, and, as the Queen did not present him, he 
evidently took him for some lord-in-waiting, for he turned his back on 
him whilst talking to the Queen. Suddenly it occurred to him who the 
Prince was, for he turned towards him and exclaimed, ‘Comment! c’est 
vous.’” 

The Due de Malakoff was very popular in England, and went 
everywhere. He once went to Lord’s, where Mr. Dark, through 
an interpreter, tried to initiate him in the inscrutable mysteries of 
cricket. One of the players being out “leg before wicket,” the 
Duc asked why he was leaving the ground, upon which he was 
informed, the umpire having given him out he must leave. Then 
the Duc put the following question, which quite bewildered his 
instructor, “Suppose he refuses to go?” Lord Palmerston said 
that when a Frenchman is in a minority, he goes into a garret and 
begins to make cartridges. Of course if a Frenchman was ever 
given out at cricket he would use his bat about the wicket-keeper’s 
head, and challenge the umpire. The Duc de Malakoff did not care 
what he said or did, and was as coarse as the King of Sardinia. All 
sorts of stories were attributed to him, most of them untrue. One of 
the most absurd was that the Prince Consort after dinner, having 
innocently asked him after a celebrated French actress, received a 
poke in the ribs with a suggestive “ Ah! Coquin !” 

Lord Malmesbury does not seem to have had a very great 
admiration for Mr. Disraeli, and indeed Disraeli does not seem to have 
behaved well to Lord Malmesbury about his despatches respecting the 
Italian War. 

- Lord Mahon told Lord Malmesbury a story of Mrs. Disraeli : 


“who was paying a visit somewhere in the country, where she met 
Lord and Lady Hardinge. It happened that Lord Hardinge’s room was 
next to the Disraelis’, and the next morning Mrs. Disraeli said to Lord 
Hardinge at breakfast, ‘Oh, Lord Hardinge, I consider myself the most 
fortunate of women. I said to myself when I woke this morning, “ What 
a lucky woman I am! Here I have been sleeping between the greatest 
orator and the greatest warrior of the day!”’ Lady Hardinge did not 
appear pleased at the statement.” 


The Duchess of Canizarro, when seated between the Duke of 
Wellington and Rossini, exclaimed, “Here I am between the two 
greatest men in Europe.” The Duke got up. Mr. Disraeli was 
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devotedly attached to his wife, and never forgave any slight to her. 
Lord Malmesbury writes : 


“There is a new play come out in Paris, the principal characters being 
Adam, Eve, and the Serpent. It is. quite a new version. The Serpent 


succeeds in making himself agreeable to Eve, and poor Adam is made to 
look very foolish.” 


We always thought that the Serpent did make himself very 
agreeable to Eve; and as to Adam, when he was turned out of 


Paradise after turning informer, he must have looked exceedingly 
foolish. 


“ August 11th.—Went to church at Christchurch for afternoon service, 
and to my horror I found that seven babies were to be christened. After- 
wards to High Cliff to see the Princess Edward, who was much amused, 


and said, ‘the clergyman ought to have had a watering-pot to sprinkle 
them.’” 


Lord Malmesbury’s sufferings under this infliction must have been 
extreme, but it was in the summer, and perhaps quietude prevailed. 
But seven babies in the winter time, feeling the cold, all setting 
up a wail of dissatisfaction, make the unhappy clergyman’s voice 
inaudible. Still he has to go on with the painful ceremony. John 


Kemble, when he was acting Coriolanus, being interrupted by a 
squalling child in the gallery, came forward and said, with his 
usual quaint solemnity, “ Ladies and Gentlemen, unless the play is 
stopped the child cannot possibly go on.” 


Lord Malmesbury, perhaps in order to increase his knowledge of 
theology, assisted at a school examination : 


“Went to hear the school children of Mr. Compton catechised. Some 
of the answers were very amusing. ‘Who was Adam ?’—‘ The eldest son 
of Abraham!’ ‘What countries are there in Europe besides England ? ’— 
‘America and Asia!’ ‘What difference is there between town and 
country ?’—‘ None!’ ‘What is an island?’—‘ Plenty of water!’ ‘Of 


what religion was St. Paul before he became a Christian ?’—‘ A Roman 
Catholic.’” 


A child at another school examination was asked why John the 


Baptist was beheaded, and the answer was, “Because he would not 
dance with Herodias’s daughter.” 


Lord Malmesbury is a great admirer of the witty sayings attri- 
buted to Lord Alvanley. 


“On one occasion a friend of his came for advice under the following 
circumstances. ‘Mr. —— has threatened to kick me whenever he sees 


me in society. What am I to do if he comes into the room?’ ‘Sit down,’ 
replied Lord Alvanley!” 
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There is a bon mot of Talleyrand resembling this. A gentleman 
having been threatened if he appeared at a club again that he would 
be thrown out of the window for cheating at cards, asked Talleyrand’s 
advice as to the course he should pursue. Talleyrand said, “ Mon ami, 
for the future I advise you to play on the ground-floor.” 

Lord Alvanley once fought a savage duel with Morgan O’Connell, 
who fired three times at him, and as Lord Alvanley was very stout, 
it is wonderful he was not hit. A Methodist parson and an old 
Irishwoman were present. The parson called out to Lord Alvanley 
to think of his soul, to which advice the irreverent wit replied that 
he could think of nothing but his body, which was in danger. 
The old Irishwoman, after the combat was over, asked for some 
money. On arriving in London Lord Alvanley gave the cabman 
a guinea, saying, “I give you that, not for taking me there, but for 
bringing me back.” 

The Duke and the dairy-maid are graphically described : 

“The Duke of Athole has a beautiful cow exhibited at the Battersea 
Agricultural Show. The dairy-maid who has the care of the cow appears 
in a sort of costume, very becoming, and is of course much admired by 
gentlemen. The Duke attended upon her and the cow, bringing hay and 
water for the latter. One day he and the dairy-maid sat together on a 
bundle of straw, eating sandwiches, and she and the cow were the 
admiration of society.” 

Mr. Froude, who wrote an article the other day in defence of the 
House of Lords, thinks we could dispense with Dukes. Even if for 
ornamental purposes only, they ought to be preserved. 

Lord Malmesbury represents King Leopold as nervous and an 
alarmist. There has been a curious account of his character published 
lately, which corresponds very much with a wonderful description 
drawn by Charlotte Bronté at one sitting. It is almost equal to her 
fine diagnosis of Rachel. It was at the theatre that Charlotte Bronté 
first saw the King. 


“Well do I recall that King—a man of fifty, a little bowed, a little 
grey—there was no face in all that assembly which resembled his. I had 
never read, never been told anything of his nature or his habits; and at 
first the strong hieroglyphics graven as with iron stylet on his brow, 
round his eyes, beside his mouth, puzzled and baffled instinct. Ere long, 
however, if I did not know, at least I felt, the meaning of those characters 
written without hand. There sat a silent sufferer—a nervous, melancholy 
man. Those eyes had looked on the visits of a certain ghost—had long 
waited the comings and goings of that strangest spectre, Hypochondria. 
Perhaps he saw her now on that stage, over against him, amidst all that 
brilliant throng. Hypochondria has that wont, to rise in the midst of 
thousands—dark as Doom, pale as Malady, and well-nigh strong as Death. 
Her comrade and victim thinks to be happy one moment. ‘ Not so,’ says 
she; ‘I come.’ And she freezes the blood in his heart, and beclouds the 
light in his eye.” 
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Of the Queen, Charlotte Bronté writes : 


“T saw her observant of the monarch at her side, conscious of his 
beclouded abstraction, and desirous to rouse him from it by drawing his 
attention to their son. She often bent her head to listen to the boy’s 
remarks, and would then smilingly repeat them to his sire. The moody 
King started, listened, smiled, but invariably relapsed as soon as his 
good angel ceased speaking. Full mournful and significant was that 
spectacle!” 


Miss Austen, whose letters have just been given to the world, re- 
ceived once an astounding proposition from a Rey. Mr. Clarke, con- 
nected with the Court (connection with the Court seems to stifle some 
people’s intellects), to write a romance about the family of Saxe- 
Coburg. A romance has lately been written about that illustrious 
house which is more entertaining than complimentary. 

Readers will find in these ‘Memoirs’ many other entertaining 
stories: how Moses left Egypt on account of “ that little affair with 
Potiphar’s wife ;” how Lord Goderich’s little daughter, seeing how 
her mother suffered in her confinements, said she would have her 
children before marriage and enjoy herself afterwards; how an im- 
pecunious couple, having nowhere else to spend their honeymoon, 
prowled three times round Regent’s Park in a four-wheeler ; how the 
King of Sardinia said No; we cannot write what the King of 
Sardinia said. We draw the line at the King of Sardinia. 

In conclusion, we thank Lord Malmesbury for the pleasure 
he has given to all readers by his entertaining book. He has no 
glorious Achnacarry to go to; but still Heron Court, with its gorgeous 
rhododendron woods and emerald green meadows with their pellucid 
three rivers, is a charming retirement for a veteran statesman ; and we 
are certain that every one will join with the writer of this article 
in wishing Lord Malmesbury a “ Merry Christmas.” 











[ 4 ] 


A Widow Bewitched. 


I. 


“Tr my relations were a set of parrots,” soliloquised Colonel Roslyn 
Seymour, “with only one set phrase among them, they could not 
echo more persistently, ‘ You ought to get married! you ought to get 
married.’ It’s dinned into my ears from morning until night, and 
now positively if Kitty hasn’t taken it up—my favourite sister Kitty, 
who makes it her boast that she can twist me round her finger. 

“Pshaw! ‘charming woman’”—his eyes had fallen on a sentence 
in a letter near him—* they are all charming women. ‘Her husband 
only lived two years. —What of that !—poor Lucy only lived twelve 
montks, and I don’t want to get married again. ‘ We were school- 
fellows,’ ‘and Bob has known her from her childhood.’—That isn’t 
saying anything ; somebody has known everybody from their child- 
hood, and I haven’t such an exalted opinion of Mr. Bob’s intimates as 
my meddlesome monkey of a sister has! ” 

Colonel Seymour would not have chafed half so sorely under the 
interference of his family had he not seen that there was some 
reason for it. His wife, a delicate young creature, as pretty and 
about as companionable as a wax doll, had died in giving birth toa 
daughter, who had been left in the care of her grandmother. A year 
ago the grandmother had died, and what to do with the child was a 
question every one had answered except the father. . 

“You must marry again,” they said, but that was just what he 
didn’t want to do, and he had accepted his sister’s invitation to 
Ashridge Manor because Kitty never bothered him about this vexed 
question. 

Traitress! He had not a doubt but the upshot of her letter was 
that this Mrs. Coventry was to be there to meet him. He had a 
good mind not to go; but then, there was the child, who was to go with 
him. Kitty had asked her down, that she might get better acquainted 
with her cousins, and had arranged that a new governess was to meet 
them at the station, and take care of Bab during the journey. 

“Oh, hang the women!” he exclaimed irritably. “I don’t believe 
another being on earth is bothered about them as I am. 

“ Hang Mrs. Coventry,” he continued ; “and as for Kitty, confound 
her and her scheme together ! ” 

Now it happened that on that same night, and at about the same 
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hour, in a cosy little boudoir in Kensington Gore, a very good- 
looking woman sat alone, trying to make up her mind to what 
seemed to her a desperate action. She too was soliloquising ; before 
her also lay a letter ; and her name was Mrs. Coventry. 

“Tt’s the same thing invariably—always heralded by my money— 
and that’s what is making Kitty so anxious for me to meet her 
brother. I’m sure she knew how much I admired him before he 
married, or I either. But your face was your fortune then, my 
dear,” she said, addressing the charming reflection opposite her ; 
“now you're a rich widow, and it’s a different matter. I don’t see 
why it should be, though,” and she regarded herself more critically ; 
“and as for him, although he does not know me from Adam, I 
admire him as much as ever.” 

The little slippered feet were stretched out again, and she sat 
gazing into the fire. Then, without removing her eyes, she reached 
out her hand for the letter, and held it so that it may be read over 
her shoulder. 


“ Dear HELEN, 

“Am I not the most unfortunate person in the world? My 
cousin’s little boy is very unwell with what may be only a cold, or 
the doctor says may turn outa fever. Of course, I dare not risk 
the children at Ashridge Manor, but if it proves to be nothing at 
all, Ido not want Mrs. Lambton to be made nervous about having 
me, so I intend to write and say that I am detained by a sprained 
ancle—fortunately I have turned my foot ; and would you let one of 
your servants go to Colonel Seymour’s, and say from me, that I am 
unable to fulfil my engagement of taking charge of his little girl on 
the journey ? I do not know where to address him, or I would not 
trouble you. My cousin has——” 


But at this point Mrs. Coventry’s interest seemed to cease, for 
without re-reading the rest of the letter, she relapsed into her study 
of the fire. Suddenly she rang the bell. ‘Send Ellis to me, ” she 
said, and a few minutes later her maid appeared. “I have changed 
my mind about Thursday. I shall go to Ashridge to-morrow by 
the 11.50 train. You can come on by one later.” 


Il. 


“Tm sure ma'am, nobody, unless compelled to, would leave their 
home such a day as this,” said Ellis, looking out of window. “It 
isn’t weather fit to send so much as a dog out.” 

“Then tell John that Rex is to be kept indoors.” 

Two bare feet were on the carpet, and Mrs. Coventry’s decision was 
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announced by—‘“ Order a cutlet for me before I go; and John is to 
fetch a good cab to take me to the station.” 

Ellis retired in injured silence. She had her own opinion of this 
unwarrantable mystery—it was something to do with that Miss 
Hamblin who was going down as governess to Ashridge Manor, and 
who was always made a most ridiculous fuss over. Ellis did not 
see the way quite clear to punish the two delinquents, but somehow 
revenge she'd have. 

“Not that dress ; the serge one.” Mrs. Coventry’s toilette was 
all but completed. 

“T shall take a bag to put a book and the newspaper in, the thick 
rug, and wear my black bonnet and my sealskin cloak.” 

Thus attired, behold Mrs, Coventry—already repenting the step she 
had taken, and half inclined to turn back—entering the waiting-room 
of the Waterloo Station. She wondered should she see Colonel 
Seymour there. No; the room was empty. Very likely, seeing it was 
such a bad morning, he had given up all thought of coming. 

“Has any inquiry been made for a Miss Hamblin?” she said. 

Not this morning ; nobody had been inquired for. 

Mrs. Coventry turned to go. 

* Lady here o’ the name o’ Hamblin?” called out a porter, against 
whom she ran. 

“Yes; this lady,” said the waiting-room woman, beginning to 
explain. But matters have to go rapidly at railway stations, and 
before Mrs. Coventry had arranged her plan of action, Colonel 
Seymour had shaken her by the hand, said he was pleased to meet 
her, much obliged for her venturing on such a morning, put his little 
girl under her care, and desired the porter to see them to a carriage 
while he went to get their tickets, Flight was impossible. She had 
come so far, and now she must go on. 

An hour later, the train was crawling slowly past Stillwater. In 
one corner of the carriage sat Mrs. Coventry, opposite her was Bab, 
at the far end Colonel Seymour. 

The usual civilities had been exchanged, and since then the Colonel 
had sat entrenched behind his paper, keeping it up as a screen, under 
shelter of which he was taking stock of his fair neighbour. 

“Uncommonly fine young woman; remarkably good style, too!” 
And then he shook his head, and sighed compassionately. “ Far too 
pretty to bea governess. If they have some of Mr. Bob’s chums down 
there to stay, there'll be the very deuce to pay at Ashridge Manor.” 

At this moment Bab took possession of a seat which Mrs. Coventry 
had offered next to her. The movement attracted her father's 
attention. What a big girl that child was growing! She would be 
old enough to have a governess herself, soon! Pshaw! What 
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nonsense next? anda single man like him, too! That would indeed 
set people talking. Colonel Seymour laid aside his paper, moved 
nearer the lady he was observing, and began : 

“T hope you are not feeling the cold. That's a famously warm 
cloak you have on.” 

The cloak was a handsome sealskin dolman. Good gracious! His 
voice seemed rather pointed. Did he think it too handsome for a 
governess to wear? To allay his suspicions, if he had any, she said : 

“Tt is Mrs. Coventry’s cloak; she was afraid I might feel cold, and 
lent it to me.” 

Of course he remembered who Mrs. Coventry was; her great 
friend Kitty had told him that it was she who had recommended 
her. 

Mrs. Coventry rose full fifty feet in the Colonel’s estimation. 
“ Ah,” he thought, “now that’s a very kind action,” and he smiled 
approvingly, as he said : 

“ My sister tells me that Mrs. Coventry is charming—very nice? ” 
and he looked as if expecting to hear an emphatic affirmation. 

“ Yes—oh—I have known her so long that I am hardly able to 
say. She has a great many friends.” In what a sad voice she said 
that. Poor girl! The Colonel felt quite touched, and drew 
nearer still, and to explain his reason for doing so, said he felt a 
draught from the window. 

“Won't you have your rug?” she said, taking one from Bab, and 
wrapping her in half her own. “ Your little girl and I will share this 
one.” 

Colonel Seymour protested, but allowed his scruples to be overcome. 

“T don’t think you know Mrs. Lambton, my sister, do you?” 

“Ts she at all like you?” asked Mrs. Coventry evasively. The 
Colonel smiled. 

“Some people think so,” he said, He was not at all displeased at 
the way she had asked the question; there was a look in her face 
which gave point to the inquiry. 

“Mrs. Coventry thinks Mrs. Lambton is so handsome,” she said 
naively. 

“ Mrs. Coventry herself is very good-looking, isn’t she ? ” 

“Qh, she has a lot of money, you know,” and she smiled rather 
meaningly. 

“Not a tenth part so pretty as you are, I'll take odds,” thought 
the Colonel, but aloud he said, “ I abominate women with money.” 

“No, really ; do you?” and she sighed audibly. “I thought that 
was all men cared women to have.” 


“Tm sure you're not speaking from experience now,” said the 
Colonel gallantly. 
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“How do you know?” She spoke sharply, and looked the Colonel 
so straight in the face that he stammered : 

“ Oh—I am—judging from appearances.” 

“Very unsound policy. People often are not in the least what 
they seem to be,” and she opened a paper as if she intended to read. 

“Oh, oh! we have claws under our velvety paws, have we?” 
thought the Colonel; and then he betook himself to his paper, and 
on they went in silence. 

“ Dear me, the train seems to have come to a standstill!” It was 
past three o’clock,—they had been due at Ashridge an hour ago; 
Mrs. Coventry felt her courage rapidly ebbing. 

“‘ We’ve chosen a cheerful day to make our journey on,” Colonel 
Seymour said, with a vain attempt to see the cause of the obstruction. 
The windows were blocked with snow; the carriage was all but dark. 

“ What can it be?” she asked anxiously. “I really wish we were 
all back at home again.” 

“ Well, I don’t fancy that would mend matters much in my case, 
My house at present is all sixes and sevens ; they're having a general 
scrimmage there to see who shall be master.” 

“Ts that why Mrs. Lambton wants you to——” She stopped, her 
eyes had fallen on Bab. 

“Quite right,—little pitchers sometimes have long ears. So my 
sister acquainted Mrs. Coventry, did she, with her philanthropic views 
' regarding my future.” 

“Yes; and she told you that Mrs. Coventry had lots of money, 
didn’t she ?” 

“Certainly. Oh, the whole thing is arranged charmingly! You 
will be asked to witness a ¢ableaw vivant we shall play together.” 

“ We! What, you and Mrs. Coventry? You are sure of her 
consent then?” 

“ Certain—when I ask it, which, with all due respect to the lady, I 
have not the slightest intention of doing.” 

“No? I thought that it was because you had made up your mind 
to marry, that she had been asked to meet you.” 

“On the contrary; my sister seems to think that the fair widow 
intends taking to herself another husband, and has so arranged that I 
should meet her. Wicked little intriguer, it was only at the eleventh 
hour she permitted her hand to be seen, and then it was too late to 
change my plans, or I should not have had the felicity of making this 
journey in your company.” 


III. 


“Upon my word, you are the very pluckiest woman I ever knew 
in all my life!” Colonel Seymour said enthusiastically. 
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He, Bab and Mrs. Coventry were getting thawed before a roaring 
fire in the waiting-room of Yeobury Station. Although it had struck 
eight o’clock, they had reached no farther ; and considering that their 
last four hours had been spent all but buried in a snow drift, from 
which with difficulty they had been dug out, thankful indeed did 
they feel that they had reached a haven of safety. Bab was the 
only one of the three who had had anything to eat since the morning. 

“We can do better without food than a child can,” Mrs. Coventry 
had said, insisting that her sandwiches should fall to Bab’s share,— 
and after this, she had taken Bab on her lap to keep her warm, and 
the child growing drowsy, had fallen asleep in her arms. 

The time, after all, did not seem so very long, and Mrs, Coventry 
was sensible of a certain amount of exhilaration produced by a spirit 
of adventure. There was, however, dismay when it was discovered 
that farther progress was impossible for that night. The station 
was some distance from the town; to get to the hotel was not 
practicable. “ But really considering all things, I think we ought to 
look upon ourselves as very lucky to be where we are,” said the 
Colonel, who undertook to make up abed composed of rugs and 
wraps in the ladies’ waiting-room, where Bab and Mrs. Coventry 
might sleep as snugly as dormice, while he and the porter in charge, 
who had provided them with tea, kept watch by the general room 
fire. In the morning early, the Colonel would start off to find out if 
they could not reach Ashridge by driving across country, as no train 
went on there before eleven o'clock. 

Mrs. Coventry shut the door. and sat down to consider. Surely 
no woman in the world had ever done anything so rash, so foolish, so 
utterly unfeminine before! What could have possessed her? She must 
have been mad. Oh, if she could but avoid meeting him,—get 
back to London—home—anywhere so as to escape the dénouement 
which would take place on the very threshold of Ashridge Manor! 

Sleep! She never closed her eyes, and the hours seemed inter- 
minable before Colonel Seymour set off in quest of a carriage. Some 
fresh hands had come to relieve the porters who had been on night 
duty ; and, shutting the door on the still sleeping Bab, Mrs. Coventry 
addressed one of these : 

“ At what time is there a train to London?” 

“The first train will pull up here bysignal in twenty minutes,ma’am.” 

“ Can you stop it?” 

“Certainly ma'am.” Yes, it wasa half-sovereign she had given him. 
“Do you want me to take a ticket for you?” 

“Tdo. There isthe money, and presently I will give you a note to 


give to a gentleman who will come for the little girl in the ladies’ 
waiting-room.” 
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Off went the man, and down sat Mrs. Coventry to scribble the 
incoherent epistle which she was to leave for Colonel Seymour : 

“(Circumstances have occurred which make it impossible for me 
to go on to Ashridge Manor. Will you do me the great favour of not 
saying that I travelled with you thus far? I shall get Mrs. Coventry 
to give Mrs. Lambton reasons which I know will perfectly satisfy her.” 


IV. 


“‘ Anp you say that the lady has gone?” 

“ Yes, sir; by the 8.40.” 

The note had been delivered, and Colonel Seymour was striving to 
combat with an intense desire to kick somebody. 

What on earth was the meaning of it? Why couldn’t she stay ? 
Why must she go? What had Mrs. Coventry got to do with it? If 
it hadn’t been for Bab the Colonel would have gone back to London 
too. Ob, hang the woman! How he hated these mysteries! If she 
didn’t want to go on, what did she come for? And in a very bad 
humour with everything and everybody, he bundled his little daughter 
into the carriage, and away they went to Ashridge Manor. 

If Colonel Seymour had anathematised the snow before, he had 
now reason to bless it; for the interest caused by their adventure— 
the anxiety expressed and the affection shown—did away with all 
necessity for deception. Miss Hamblin’s name was not mentioned, 
nor was any allusion made to her until luncheon. 

“T say, what has become of the new governess?” asked Mr. 
Lambton. “I thought she was to have arrived with you.” 

“‘ My dear Bob, who could expect her in such weather? I suppose,” 
and Kitty turned to her brother, “you didn’t even inquire for her at 
the station?” 

“T told Stevens to,” was the Colonel’s answer. 

“Oh, I never expected her! If she is staying with Mrs. Coventry, 
I know she wouldn’t let her come. She’s quite a treasure,” she added 
triumphantly ; “very highly educated, and so nice and clever !” 

“And awfully good looking, we hear.” This was from Mr. 
Lambton. 

“That's nothing to do with it,” said his wife, trying to speak 
severely. 

“Oh, hasn’t it though! Charteris wants to know if, instead of 
going to a ‘coach,’ she could give him some lessons here.” 

Kitty began to laugh, but stopped suddenly on her brother saying, 
“Ts that fool of a fellow idling about here still ?” 

“ He’s not doing any harm,” said Kitty apologetically. 

“Only ready to burst out all the stronger when opportunity 
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occurs,” put in Bob maliciously. “ Kitty shouldn’t have let out that 
Mrs. Coventry was coming.” 

“ By the way,” asked the Colonel, “when do you expect her?” 

“To-morrow. I hope she won’t be stopped by this weather. 
Perhaps I had better write to her?” 

Although the words were said as a question, Colonel Seymour vouch- 
safed no answer. He seemed preoccupied and professed himself tired. 


“I think something’s up with Roslyn,” Bob ventured to say, going 
into his wife’s room before dinner. ‘‘ He does not seem himself, 
does he?” 

Kitty sighed dismally. 

“T don’t know,” she said, holding out a telegram. Read that from 
Helen Coventry—isn’t it too provoking ? ” 

“* Miss Hamblin has sprained her ancle and cannot come. Her 
sister's children have the measles. I must defer my visit for fear of 
giving infection. Will write later.’ 

“Whew!” said Bob. “ What does Helen mean? Is she with them, 
or are they with her?” 

“Who can tell? And Roslyn here! The pains I have taken to 
bring those two together! I always dreaded that he wouldn’t come, 
but I felt certain of her.” 

“Oh, Roslyn,” said Mrs. Lambton in the drawing-room, “I have 
had such a disappointment,” and she handed the telegram to her 
brother. “ Isn’t it provoking ?” 

“ Very.” 

Just as she thought. It was nothing to him, and she had best not 
say too much about Mrs. Coventry, or he'd take a dislike to her. 
However, she launched into a history of Miss Hamblin which lasted 
until they went down to dinner—such a nice girl ; so well connected ; 
Mrs. Coventry was so fond of her. 

And now those tiresome children must go and catch the measles! 
What was she to do? 

“Could I be of any service to you in seeing about her.” Surprise 
made Kitty’s eyes open wide. “I have to go to London on some 
business, and I might go on to Mrs. Coventry and inquire from her.” 

Kitty’s feet went pit-a-pat under the table; her inclination was to 
jump up and execute a saraband. 

“ Oh, but I don’t like to trouble you,” said the little decciver ; “ it’s 
very kind. No.” 

“ But why no?” put in the Colonel energetically. “Ihave nothing 
much to do; and supposing it to be an exaggerated fear,—well, I 
might bring Mrs. Coventry down with me.” 


Kitty dared not look up because that wretched Bob, under pretence 
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of picking up something, contrived a violent pull at her gown. 
Fortunately the Colonel went on with his dinner while waiting for 
an answer. 

“TI might give you a note to Helen,” Kitty began. 

“Or to Miss Hamblin,” put in the Colonel. ‘“Wouldn’t that be 
better ?” 

“ When did you think of going ?” 

“ Oh, it must be to-morrow.” 

A diversion was here effected by Bob suddenly choking—something 
had gone the wrong way, he said. His recovery led to the recital of 
various similar calamities, and without returning to the former 
subject Mrs. Lambton left the dinner-table. 


V. 


“Put up, here. That will do.” 

Colonel Seymour was indicating the Albert Hall with his umbrella. 
A few steps would bring him to the door of Mrs. Coventry’s house, 
and for the first time it seemed to strike him that he did not quite 
know what he was going there for. True that in his pocket he had 
two letters, but to deliver them was certainly not the purport of 
his visit. No; the thought of that aggravating young woman had 
bothered and worried him so, that he felt, come what might, he must 
know why she had not gone on. Was she angry, annoyed? A 
consciousness, which he wished to ignore, reminded him of the 
holding of the hand and the parting look he had given her; but 
then, pretty women must know that men look at them. Only he 
wished to feel that he had not offended her—to assure her that it 
was quite impossible for any one to have witnessed such courage and 
self-command as she had displayed, without feeling intense admiration, 
more particularly himself; because he had been always brought in 
contact with such very helpless women. 

Confound it! The knocker wasn’t out of his hand before the door 
was opened. Who should he ask for ? 

“Ts Mrs. Coventry at home?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Good heavens ! what should he do? The man decided for him by 
shutting the door, and leading the way upstairs. ‘Beg your pardon, 
ma'am, I did not know you were here,” and as his apology for 
entering the room rather abruptly, he drew back and announced 
“Colonel Roslyn Seymour.” 

Mrs. Coventry started as if to get up, and then sat down. Colonel 
Seymour halted to give the servant time to withdraw, and then came 
hurriedly up to her. 
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“This is good luck, indeed!” he exclaimed. ‘I came to see you, 
but I hadn’t a hope of finding you alone. And now before any one 
comes in, tell me what made you go off in that mad way? I 
have not been able to rest since ; I’m so awfully afraid that by some 
unlucky means I managed to offend you.” 

A shake of her head was the only reply ; she had not looked up, 
so could not see how fixedly he was looking down at her. 

“T hope you are assured I would not do that,” he continued. “I 
cannot tell you how the bare idea has distressed me. My sister was 
in despair at the telegram, and I was only too happy to make it an 
opportunity of seeing you. You may imagine my anxiety to come, 
when I offered to take back with me Mrs. Coventry.” 

Two pretty white hands were put up to cover the confusion of a 
very red face. “Iam Mrs. Coventry,” came forth in a whisper. 

The Colonel drew back and stared at her, while she, feeling a 
straightforward confession was the only way of maintaining the little 
rag of her dignity left, stood up and began speaking hurriedly : 

“ Colonel Seymour, I don’t know what you must think of me, but 
the whole thing was on my part a sort of bad practical joke. Your 
sister, you know, wrote to me, and Miss Hamblin was to have 
travelled down with you. At the last moment she was unable to go, 
and some madness prompted me to pass myself off in her place. 
Oh, you don’t know how distressed I was! I couldn’t tell you what 
I suffered! I shall never forgive myself-—-never! Of course Mrs. 
Lambton must know, and what will she think! What can you think 
of me?” 

And the heightened colour, and the brown eyes swimming in tears, 
made her seem so lovely that the Colonel was forced into saying, 
“Well, I’m afraid if I told you now it would make you very angry. 
But you are making a great deal too much of nothing at all. Why 
need any one be told? I am the only one,” he continued, “who 
ought to be distressed, to think I have fallen a victim to the charms 
of a lady who does not exist.” 

“Yes, but she does—there is a Miss Hamblin.” 

He shook his head dismally. 

“ Alas!” he said, “there is a Mrs. Coventry !” 

And then they looked at each other, and both began to laugh. 

“Oh, that Kitty!” said the Colonel. 

“Isn’t she shameful? I know now that she made us both believe 
each of us was dying to marry the other.” 

“ And I’li tell you what we'll do,” said the Colonel. “Let us in 
turn play her a trick, without informing her that we’ve ever met 
before—go down there together.” 

“It would serve her right, but——”and then came a recapitulation 
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of repentance for her escapade, and this led to the motives each had 
for distrust and suspicion, so that by the time one o'clock struck, 
they had grown quite confidential: Colonel Seymour had heard how, 
when years ago he had come to see Kitty at school, all the girls had 
straightway fallen in love with her brother! 

“Yes; but you were not among them?” he asked pointedly. 

“Oh, indeed I was, and did my very utmost to make myself most 
conspicuous. Of no use; you passed without throwing a second 
glance in my direction.” 

“* Impossible ! ” 

“ Nothing of the sort. Besides, after that, we met many times in 
society.” 

But this the Colonel denied at all risks. No earthly power would 
induce him to believe he had ever met Mrs. Coventry ; if so, he must 
—he should—he could not help remembering her. 

He stayed to luncheon, he came back to afternoon tea, and sat 
hour after hour chatting, in the faint hope that Mrs. Coventry might 
be driven into asking him to dinner ; but as she was resolved not to 
do this, he had to frame an excuse for re-appearing early on the 
following day, when she consented to travel again to Ashridge 
Manor in his company. 

And to prove him equal to profiting by opportunity, when, radiant 
with the hope that her cherished scheme was beginning to work 
satisfactorily, Mrs. Lambton ran to embrace him, a whisper made her 
exclaim : 

“You don’t mean it’s settled? No, not really—it isn’t possible. 
Nelly, say it’s true! Why, how did it happen?” 

“Oh, quite in the usual way.” And Colonel Seymour began 
laughing, while Mrs. Coventry murmured something unintelligible. 

“ But I never knew anything so delightful, so romantic! Love at 
first sight, evidently!” And then, with another shower of kisses on 
the fair face before her, she added, “I must say, Roslyn, that you 
are a bold man.” 

“ Certainly, my dear; it’s my trade—I’m a soldier.” 

“Yes; but to propose like this, at once—and to Nelly, who is so 
particular. Well, if I'd been asked, I should have said you were mad!” 

“SolIam. Haven't I reason to be?” 

“Yes ; but Nelly?” 

“Oh, I’ve been bewitched, evidently!” said Mrs. Coventry. “I 
feel that I must be somebody else. I don’t know who, but it can't 
be Helen Coventry.” 

“Why, there, that’s her!” exclaimed ungrammatical little Bab, 
whom the sound of her father’s voice had brought down. “She's the 
lady who was in the train—didn’t I tell you so?” 
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Mrs. Lambton stretched out her hands, more mystified than ever. 

“What does it all mean ?” she cried. 

But Colonel Seymour had caught up the child, and was holding 
her towards Mrs. Coventry, saying that this lady had promised to be 
her new mother; then, grasping his sister by the arm he said, 
“Don’t ask any more questions now, Kitty. You shall be told the 
whole story, only keep in your curiosity until we three can sit down 
quietly together, and we'll let you into the whole mystery.”, 
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“Hum!” said the Colonel drily ; “a petticoat!” 

“ Kt cetera,” suggested Walter meekly ; and we think he was 
right, for a petticoat has never in our day been the only garment 
worn by females, nor even the most characteristic ; fishermen wear 
petticoats, and don’t wear bonnets. 

“‘ Who is she, sir?” asked the grim Colonel. 

“ Your niece, father,” said Walter mellifluously, “and the most 
beautiful girl in Derbyshire.” 

The Colonel snorted, but didn’t condescend to go into the 
question of beauty. 

“Why did my niece retire at sight of me?” was his insidious 
inquiry. 

“Well,” said Walter meekly, “the truth is, some mischief- 
making fool has been telling her that you have lost all natural 
affection for your dead sister’s child.” 

The stout Colonel staggered for a moment, snorted, and turned 
it off: “ You and she are very often together, it seems.” 

“ All the better for me,” said Walter stoutly. 

* And all the worse for me,” retorted the Colonel. And as 
men gravitate toward their leading grievauce, he went off ata 
tangent, ‘“ What do you think my feelings must be, to see my son, 
my only son, spooning the daughter of my only enemy ; of a 
knave who got on my land on pretence of farming it, but instead 
of that he burrowed under the soil like a mole, sir; and now the 
place is defiled with coal dust, the roads are black, the sheep are 
black, the daisies and buttercups are turning black? ‘There’sa 
smut on your nose, Walter. I forbid you to spoon his daughter, 
upon pain of a father’s curse. My real niece, Julia, is a lady and 
an heiress, and the beauty of the county. She is the girl for 
you.” 
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“ And how about the seventh Commandment ?” inquired Walter 
putting his hands in his pockets. 

“Qh,” said the Colonel indifferently, “you must mind your 
eye, like other husbands. But in our walk of life, it’s the man’s 
fault if the woman falls out of the ranks.” 

“ That’s not what I mean,” said Walter. 

“What do you mean, then, if you mean anything at all?” 

“T mean this, father, She marries Percy Fitzroy in three 
weeks ; so if I fix my affections on her up to the date of the 
wedding, shall I not be tempted to continue, and will not a foolish 
attachment to another man’s sweetheart end in a vicious attach- 
ment to another man’s wife ?” 

Once more was the Colonel staggered for a moment, and, oh 
—as the ladies say—is it not gratifying to find that where honest 
reasons go for nothing, humbug can obtain a moment’s hearing ? 
The Colonel admitted there was something in that; but even 
humbug could not divert him long from his mania. “The only 
thing to be done,” said he, “is to cut him out between this and 
then. Why, he stands five feet nothing.” 

“That’s the advantage he has over me,” suggested Walter ; 
“ she is five feet eight or thereabouts, so he is just the height of 
her heart.” 

The Colonel burst out laughing. “You are no fool,” said he ; 
“that’s the second good thing you have said these three years, 
I forget what the other was, but I remember it startled me at the 
time. You are a wit, and you will cut out that manikin or you are 
no son of mine.” 

“Don’t say that, father,” said Walter ; “and cutting out, why 
that’s a naval operation, not military. I am not the son of 
an admiral.” 

“No equivocation, sir; the forces assist one another at a 
pinch.” 

“How can I cut him out ?—there’s no room, he is tied to her 
apron strings.” 

“ Untie him, then.” 

At this moment, whether because Hope attracted everybody in 
the course of the day, or because talking about people draws them 
to the place by some subtle agency, who should appear in sight 
but Miss Julia Clifford, and little Fitzroy wooing her so closely 
that really he did seem tied to her apron string. 

“There,” said Walter, “now use your eyes, father; look at 
this amorous pair. Do you really think it is possible for a fellow 
to untie those two ? ” 


* Quite possible,” said the Colonel. “ Walter,” said he, senten- 
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tiously, ‘“ there’s a little word in the English language which is 
one of the biggest. I will spell it to you, T—R—Y. Nobody 
knows what he can do till he gives that word a fair trial. It 
was far more impossible to scale the rock of Gibraltar, but our 
infantry did it ; and there we are, with all Europe grinding their 
teeth at us. What's a woman compared with Gibraltar? How- 
ever, as you seem to be a bit of a muff, I'll stand sentinel whilst 
you cut him out.” 

The Colonel then retired into a sort of ambuscade—at least 
he mingled with a small clump of three Scotch firs, and stood 
amongst them so rectilinear he might have passed for the fourth 
stem. Walter awaited the arrival of the foe, but in a spirit which 
has seldom conducted men to conquest and glory, for if the 
English infantry had deviated so far from their insular habits as 
to admire the Spaniards, you may be sure that Gibraltar rock at 
this day would be a part of the Continent, and not a detached 
fragment of Great Britain. In a word, Walter, at sight of the 
lovers, was suddenly seized with sentimental sympathy ; they both 
seemed to him so beautiful in their way. The man was small, 
but his heart was not; he stuck to the woman like a man, and 
poured hot love into her ears, and almost lost the impediment in 
his speech. The woman pretended to be cooler, but she half 
turned her head toward him, and her half-closed eyes and 
heightened colour showed she was drinking every word Her 
very gaiety, though it affected nonchalance, revealed happiness 
to such as can read below the surface of her sex. The Colonel’s 
treacherous ally, after gazing at them with marked approval, and 
saying, “I couldn’t do it better myself,” which was surely a great 
admission for a lover to make, slipped quietly into Hope’s work- 
shop not to spoil sport—a juvenile idea which we recommend 
to older persons, and to such old maids as have turned sour. 
The great majority of old maids are match-makers, whatever cant 
may keep saying and writing to the contrary. 

“No wonder at all,” said Percy, who was evidently in the 
middle of some amorous speech; “you are the goddess of my 
idolatry.” 

“ What ardent expressions you do use!” said Julia, smiling. 

“* Of c—course I do ; I’m over head and ears in love.” 

Julia surveyed his proportions, and said: “That’s not very 
deep.” 

But Percy had got used to this kind of wit, and did not mind it 
now. He replied with dignity: “It’s as deep—as the ocean, and 
as imp—per—t—t—tur—bable, Confound it! there’s your 
cousin.” 
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“You are not jealous of him, Mr. Imperturbable, are you?” 
asked Julia slyly. 

“Jealous?” said Percy, changing colour rather suspiciously. 
“Certainly not. Hang him!” 

Walter, finding he was discovered, and feeling himself in the 
way, came out at the back behind them, and said, “ Never mind 
me, you two; far be it from me to deprive the young of their 
innocent amusements.” 

Whilst making this little speech he was going off on the 
points of his toes, intending to slip off to Clifford Hall, and tell 
his father that both cutting out and untying had proved im- 
possible, but, to his horror, the Colonel emerged from his ambus- 
cade and collared him. Then took place two short cotemporaneous 
dialogues : 


Julia. “Td never marry a} Col. Clifford. “Well, why 
jealous man.” * | don’t you cut him out?” 
Percy. “I never could be | Walter. “They seem s0 
jealous. I’m above it. Im- happy without it.” 
possible for a nature like mine Col. Clifford. “You are a 
to be jealous.” / muff. Ill doit for you. For- 
ward!” 


Colonel Clifford then marched down and seated himself in the 
chair Hope had made for him. 

Julia saw him, and whispered Percy: “Ah! here’s Uncle 
Clifford. He is going to marry me to Walter. Never mind— 
you are not jealous.” 

Percy turned yellow. 

“Well,” said Colonel Clifford to all whom it might concern, 
“this certainly is the most comfortable chair in England. 
These fools of upholsterers never make the bottom of the chair 
long enough, but Mr. Hope has made this to run under a gentle- 
man’s knees and support him. MHe’s a clever fellow. Julia, 
my dear, there’s a garden chair for you; come and sit down 
by me.” 

Julia gave asly look at Percy, and went to Colonel Clifford. 
She kissed him on the forehead to soften the coming negative, and 
said: “To tell you the truth, dear uncle, I have promised to go 
down a coal mine. See! I’m dressed accordingly.” 

“Go down a coal mine! ” said the Colonel contemptuously. 
“ What fool put that idea in your head ?” 

Fitzroy strutted forward like a bantam-cock : “I did, sir. Coal 
is a very interesting product.” 

“ Ay, to a cook.” 
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“To every English g—gentleman.” 

“T disown that imputation for one.” 

“ Of being an English g—gentleman ? ” 

There was a general titter at this sly hit. 

“No, sir,” said the Colonel angrily— “ of taking an interest in 
coal.” 

“Well, but,” said Percy, with a few slight hesitations, “ not to 
t—take an interest in c—coal is not to takean interest in the 
n—nation, for this n—nation is g—great, not by its p—powerful 
fleet, nor its little b—b—bit of an army——” 

A snort from the Colonel. 

“nor its raw m—nmilitia, but by its m—m—manufactures ; 
these depend on machines that are driven-by steam-power, and 
the steam-engines are coal-fed, and were made in coal-fed fur- 
naces ; our machines do the work of five hundred million hands, 
and you see coal keeps them going. The machinery will be imi- 
tated by other nations, but those nations cannot create coal-fields, 
Should those ever be exhausted, our ingenuity will be imitated 
by larger nations, our territory will remain small, and we shall 
be a second-rate Power; so I say that every man. who reads and 
thinks about his own c—country ought to be able to say, ‘I 
, have been d—d—down a coal mine.’ ” 

“Well,” said the Colonel loftily, “and can’t you say you have 
been down acoal mine? I couldsay that and sit here. Well, sir, 
you have been reading the newspapers, and learning them off by 
heart as if they were the Epistle and Gospel; of course you must 
go down a coal mine; but if you do, have a little mercy on the 
fair, and go down by yourself. In the meanwhile, Walter, you 
ean take your cousin and give her a walk in the woods, and show 
her the primroses.” 

Now Julia was surprised and pleased at Percy’s good sense, and 
she did not care whether he got it from the newspapers or where 
he got it from; it was there; so she resisted, and said coldly and 
firmly, “Thank you, uncle, but I don’t want the primroses, and 
Walter does not want me. Come, Percy dear;” and so she 
marched off; but she had not gone many steps before, having a 
great respect for old age, she ordered Percy, in a whisper, to make 
some apology to her uncle. 

Percy did not much like the commission. However, he went 
back, and said, very civilly: “This is a free country, but I am 
afraid I have been a little too free in expressing my opinion; let 
me hope you are not annoyed with me.” 

“Tam never annoyed with a fool,” said the implacable Colonel. 

This was too much for any little man to stand. 
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“ That is why you are always on such good terms with yourself,” 
said Percy, as red as a turkey-cock. 

The Colonel literally stared with amazement. Hitherto it 
had been for him to deliver bayonet thrusts, not to receive 
them. 

Julia pounced on her bantam-cock, and with her left hand 
literally pulled him off the premises, and shook her right fist at 
him till she got him out of sight of the foe ; then she kissed 
him on both cheeks, and burst out laughing; and, indeed, she 
was so tickled that she kept laughing at intervals, whether the 
immediate subject of the conversation was grave or gay. It is 
hard not to laugh when a very little fellow cheeks a very big 
one. Even Walter, though he admired as well as loved his father, 
hung his head, and his shoulders shook with suppressed risibility. 
Colonel Clifford detected him in this posture, and in his wrath 
gave his chair a whack with his staff that brought Master Walter 
to the position of a private soldier when the drill-sergeant cries, 
“ ATTENTION ! ” 

“ Did you hear that, sir?” said he. 

“T did,” said Walter: “cheeky little beggar. But you know, 
father, you were rather hard upon him before his sweetheart, 
and ‘a little pot is soon hot.’” 

“There was nothing to be hot about,” said the Colonel naively ; 
“but that is neither here nor there. You are ten times worse 
than he is. He is only a prating, pedantic puppy, but you are a 
muff, sir, a most unmitigated muff, to stand there mum-chance 
and let such an article as that carry off the prize.” 

“ Oh, father,” said Walter, “ why will you not see that the prize 
is a living woman, a woman with a will of her own, and not a 
French eagle, or the figure-head of a ship? Now do listen to 
reason.” 

“ Not a word,” said the Colonel, marching off. 

* But excuse me,” said Walter, “I have another thing far more 
important to speak to you about: this unhappy lawsuit.” 

“That’s no business of yours, and I don’t want your opinion 
of it; there is no more fight in you than there is in a hen sparrow. 
I decline your company and your pacific twaddle; I have no 

‘patience with a muff;” and the Colonel marched off, leaving his 
son planted there, as the French say. 

Walter, however, was not long alone; the interview had been 
watched from a distance by Mary. She now stole noiselessly on 
the scene, and laid her white hand upon her husband’s shoulder 
before he was aware of her. The sight of her was heaven to him, 
but her first question clouded his happy face. 
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“ Well, dear, have you propitiated him ?” 

Walter hung his head sorrowfully, and said hardly anything. 

“He has been blustering at me all the time, and insists upon 
me cutting out Percy whether I can or not, and marrying Julia 
whether she chooses or not.” 

“Then we must do what I said. Indeed, there is no other 
course. We must own the truth; concealment and deceit will 
not mend our folly.” 

“Oh, hang it, Mary, don’t call it folly.” 

“ Forgive me, dear, but it was the height of folly. Not that I 
mean to throw the blame on you—that would be ungenerous ; 
but the truth is, you had no business to marry me, and I had 
no business to marry you. Only think—me—Mary Bartley 
—a clandestine marriage, and then our going to the Lakes 
again, and spending our honeymoon together just like other 
couples—the recklessness—the audacity! Oh, what happiness 
it was!” 

Walter very naturally pounced upon this unguarded and naive 
conclusion of Mary’s self-reproaches. “Yes,” said he, eagerly ; 
let us go there again next week.” 

“ Not next week, not next month, not next year, nor ever again 
until we have told all the world.” 

“ Well, Mary,” said Walter, “ it’s for you to command and me to 
obey. I said so before, and I say so now, if you are not ashamed 
of me how can I be ashamed of you; you say the word and I will 
tell my father at dinner-time, before Julia Clifford and John Baker, 
and request them to tell everybody they know, that I am married 
to a woman I adore, and there is nobody I care for on earth as 
I do for her, and nothing I value compared with her love and 
her esteem.” 

Mary put her arm tenderly around her husband’s neck; and 
now it was with her as it is often with generous and tender- 
hearted women—when all opposition to their wishes is withdrawn, 
they begin to see the other side. 

“My dearest,” said Mary, “I couldn’t bear you to sacrifice 
your prospects for me.” 

“Why, Mary,” said Walter, “what would my love be worth if 
it shrank from self-sacrifice? I really think I should feel more 
pleasure than pain if I gave up friends, kindred, hope, everything 
that is supposed to make life pleasant, for you.” 

“And so would I for you,” said Mary; “and oh, Walter, 
women have presentiments, and something tells me that fate has 
great trials in store for you or for me, perhaps for both. Yes, 
you are right, the true measure of love must be self-sacrifice, and 
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if there is to be self-sacrifice, oh, let the self-sacrifice fall on me; 
for I cannot think any man can love a woman quite so deeply as 
I love you—my darling.” 

He had only time to draw her sweet forehead to his bosom, 
whilst her arm encircled his neck, when in came an ordinary love 
by way of contrast. 

Julia Clifford and Percy came in, walking three yards apart: 
Percy had untied the apron strings without Walter’s assistance. 

“Ah,” said she, “ you two are not like us. Iam ashamed to 
interrupt you; but they would not let us go down the mine with- 
out an order from Mr. Hope. Really, I think Mr. Hope is king 
of this country. Not that we have wasted our time, for he has 
been quarrelling with me all the way there and back.” 

“Oh, Mr. Fitzroy!” said Mary Bartley. 

“Miss Bartley,” said Percy, very civilly, “I never q—q— 
quarrel, I merely dis—distin—guished between right and wrong. 
I shall make you the judge. I gave her a di—dia—mond br— 
bracelet which came down from my ancestors; she did me the 
honour to accept it, and she said it should never leave her day nor 
night.” 

“Oh,” cried Julia, “that I never did! Icannot afford to stop 
my circulation altogether ; it’s much too little.” Then she flew at 
him suddenly. “ Your ancestors were pigmies.” 

Percy drew himself up to his full height, and defied the insin- 
uation. ‘They were giants, in chain armour,” said he. 

“What,” said Julia, without a moment’s hesitation, “the 
ladies? Or was it the knights that wore bracelets?” 

Some French writer says, “The tongue of a woman is her 
sword,” and Perey Fitzroy found it so. He could no more 
answer this sudden thrust than he could win the high leap at 
Lillie Bridge. He stood quivering as if a polished rapier had 
really been passed clean through him. 

Mary was too kind-hearted to laugh in his face, but couldn’t 
help turning her head away and giggling a little. 

At last Percy recovered himself enough to say: 

“The truth is, you have gone and given it to somebody else.” 

“Oh, you wicked—bad-hearted—you that couldn’t be jealous!” 

By this time Percy was himself again, and said, with some 
reason, that “invectives were not arguments. Produce the 
bracelet.” 

“ And so I can,” said Julia stoutly. “Give me time.” 

“Oh,” said Percy, “if it’s a mere question of time, there is no 
more to be said. You'll find the bracelet in time, and in time I 
shall feel once more that confidence in you which induced me to 
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confide to you as to another self that precious family relic, which 
I value more than any other material object in the world.” Then 
Percy, whose character seemed to have changed, retired with stiff 
dignity and an air of indomitable resolution. 

Neither Julia nor Mary had ever seen him like that before. 
Julia was unaffectedly distressed. 

“Oh, Mary, why did I ever lend it to you?” 

Now Mary knew very well where the bracelet was, but 
she was ashamed to say; she stammered and said, “ You know, 
dear, it is too small, much too small, and my arm is bigger than 
yours.” 

“There!” said Julia; “ you have broken the clasp!” 

Mary coloured up to the eyes at her own disingenuousness, 
and said hastily, “But I'll have it mended directly: I'll return 
it to-morrow at the latest.” 

“T shall be wretched till you do,” said Julia eagerly. ‘I 
suppose you know what I want it for now?” 

“Why,” said Mary, “of course I do: to soothe his wounded 
feelings.” 

“Soothe his feelings!” cried Julia scornfully; “and how 
about mine? No; the only thing I want it for now is to fling it 
in his face. His soul is as small as his body: he’s a little, mean, 
suspicious, jealous fellow, and I’m very glad to have lost him.” 
She flounced off all on fire, looking six feet high, and got quite 
out of sight before she began to cry. 

Then the truth came out. Mary, absorbed in conjugal bliss, 
had left it at the hotel by the Lakes. She told Walter. 

“Qh, hang it!” said Walter ; “that’s unlucky; you will never 
see it again.” 

“Oh yes, I shall,” said Mary ; “they are very honest people at 
that ian; and I have written about it, and told them to keep it 
safe, unless they have an opportunity of sending it.” 

Walter reflecteda moment. “Take my advice, Mary,” said he: 
“let me gallop off this afternoon and get it you.” 

“Oh yes, Walter!” said Mary. “Thank you so much. That 
will be the best way.” 

At this moment loud and angry voices were heard coming 
round the corner, and Mary uttered a cry of dismay, for her 
discriminating ear recognised both those voices in a moment. 
She clutched Walter’s shoulder. 

“Oh, Walter, it’s your father and mine quarrelling. How 
unfortunate that they should have met! What shall we do?” 

“Hide in Hope’s office. The French window is open.” 
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“Quick, then!” cried Mary, and darted into the office in a 
moment. Walter dashed in after her. 

When she got safe into cover she began to complain: 

“This comes of concealment—we are always being driven into 
holes and corners.” 

“T rather like them with you,” said the unabashed Walter. 

It matters little what had passed out of sight between Bartley 
and Colonel Clifford, for what the young people heard now was 
quite enough to make what Sir Lucius O’Trigger calls a very 
pretty quarrel. Bartley, hitherto known to Mary as a very oily 
speaker, shouted at the top of his voice in arrogant detiance, 
“You're not a child, are you? You are old enough to read papers 
before you sign them.” 

The Colonel shouted in reply: “I am old, sir, but I am old in 
honour. I did not expect that any decent tradesman would slip 
a clause into a farm-lease conveying the minerals below the 
surface to a farmer. It was a fraud, sir; but there’s law for 
fraud. My lawyer shall be down on you to-morrow. Your 
chimneys disgorge smoke all over my fields. You shall 
disgorge your dishonest gains. I'll have you off my land, sir; 
I'll tear you out of the bowels of the earth. You are a sharper 
and a knave.” 

At this Bartley roared at him louder still, so that both the 

young people winced as they crouched in the recess of the 
window. “You foul-mouthed slanderer, I'll indict you for de- 
famation, and give you twelve months in one of Her Majesty's 
jails.” 
“No, you won’t,” roared the Colonel; “I know the law. My 
comments on your character are not written and signed like your 
knavish lease ; it’s a privileged communication—Vinuarn ! there 
are no witnesses—Suarrer! By Jupiter, there are though!” 

He had caught sight of a male figure just visible at the side of 
the window. 

“Who is it ? My son!” 

“ My paveuter!” cried Bartley, catching sight of Mary, 

“Come out, sir,” said the Colonel, no longer loudly, but 
trembling with emotion. 

“Come here, Mary,” said Bartley sternly. 

At this moment who should open the back door of the office but 
William Hope! 

“Walter,” said the Colonel, with the quiet sternness more for- 
midable than all his bluster, “ have not I forbidden you to court 
this man’s daughter ?” 
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Said Bartley to Mary: “ Haven’t I forbidden you to speak to 
this ruffian’s son ? ” 

Then, being a cad who had lost his temper, he took the girl 
by the wrist and gave her a rough pull across him that sent 
her effectually away from Walter. She sank into the Colonel’s 
seat, and burst out crying with shame, pain, and fright. 

“Brute!” said the Colonel. But the thing was not to end 
there. Hope strode in amongst them with a pale cheek and a 
lowering brow as black as thunder ; his first words were, “ Do 
YOU CALL YOURSELF A FATHER?” Not one of them had ever seen 
Hope like that, and they all stood amazed, and wondered what 
would come next. 


CHarter XVI. 
REMINISCENCES—THE FALSE ACCUSER—THE SECRET EXPLODED. 


Tue secret hung on a thread. Hope, after denouncing Bartley, 
as we have described, was rushing across to Mary, and what he 
would have said or done in the first impulse of his wrath, who 
can tell? 

But the quick-witted Bartley took the alarm, and literally 
collared him. “My good friend,” said he, “you don’t know the 
provocation. It is the affront to her that has made me forget 
myself. Affronts to myself from the same quarter I have borne 
with patience. But now this insolent man has forbidden his 
son to court her, and that to her face; as if we wanted his son 
or him. Haven’tI forbidden the connection ?” 

“We are agreed for once,” said the Colonel, and carried his 
son off bodily, sore against his will. 

“Yes,” shrieked Bartley after him; “only I did it like a 
gentleman, and did not insult the young man to his face for 
loving my daughter.” 

“ Let me hear what Mary says,” was Hope’s reply. 

“Mr. Hope,” said Mary, “did you ever know papa to be hard 
on me before? He is vexed because he feels Iam lowered. We 
have both been grossly insulted, and he may well be in a passion. 
But I am very unhappy.” And she began to cry again. 

“My poor child,” said Bartley coaxingly, “ talk it all over with 
Mr. Hope.. He may be able to comfort you, and indeed, to advise 
me. For what can I do when the man calls me a sharper, a 
villain, and a knave, before his son and my daughter ?” 

“Ts it possible?” said Hope, beginning to relent a little. 

“Tt is true,” replied Mary. 

Bartley then drew Hope aside, and said, ‘See what confidence 
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I place in you. Now show me my trust is not misplaced.” Then 
he left them together. 

Hope came to Mary and said tenderly: “ What can I say or do 
to comfort you?” 

Mary shook her head. “I asked you to mend my prospects ; 
but you can’t do that. They are desperate. You can do nothing 
for me now but comfort me with your kind voice. And mend 
my poor wrist—ha! ha! ha! oh! oh!” (Hysterical.) 

“What?” cried Hope, in sudden alarm; “is it hurt? Is it 
sprained ?” 

Mary recovered her composure. “Qh no,” said she; “ only 
twisted a little. Papa was so rough.” 

Hope went into a rage again. “Perdition!” cried he. “Tl 
go and end this once for all.” 

“ You will do nothing of the kind,” said the quick-witted girl. 
“Oh, Mr. Hope, would you break my heart altogether, quarrelling 
with papa? Be reasonable. I tell you he couldn’t help it, that 
old monster insulted him so. It hurts, for all that,” said she 
naively, and held him out a lovely white wrist with a red mark 
on it. 

Hope inspected it. “ Poor little wrist,” said he. “I think I 
can cure it.” Then he went into his office for something to bind 
it with. 

But he had spoken those few words as one speaks to an afflicted 
child. There was a mellow softness and an undisguised paternity 
in his tones—and what more natural, the girl being in pain ? 

But Mary’s ear was so acute that these tones carried her out of 
the present situation, and seemed to stir the depths of memory. 
She fell into a little reverie, and asked herself had she not heard 
a voice like that many years ago. 

She was puzzling herself a little over this when Hope returned 
with a long thin band of white Indian cotton, steeped in water, 
and, taking her hand gently, began to bind her wrist with great 
lightness and delicacy. And as he bound it he said, “ There, the 
pain will soon go.” 

Mary looked at him full, and said slowly, “I believe it will.” 
Then, very thoughtfully, “ It did—before.” 

These three simple words struck Hope as rather strange. 

“It did before?” said he, and stared at her. “Why, when 
was that?” 

Mary said, in a hopeless sort of way : “I don’t know when, but 
long before your time.” 

“Before my time, Mary? What, are you older than me?” 
And he smiled sweetly on her. 

VOL. LXXIIL. H 
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“One would think not. But let me ask you a question, Mr. 
Hope?” 

“Yes, Mary.” 

“ Have you lived two lives?” 

Said Hope solemnly : “I have lived through great changes, but 
only one life.” 

“Well, then,” said Mary, “I have lived two; or more likely 
it was one life, only some of it in another world—my other world, 
I mean.” 

Hope left off binding her wrist, and said, “I don’t understand 
you.” But his heart began to pant. 

The words that passed between them were now so strange that 
both their voices sank into solemnity, and had an acute observer 
listened to them he would have noticed that these two mellow 
voices had similar beauties, and were pitched exactly in the same 
key, though there was, of course, an octave between them. 

“Understand me? Howshould you? It is all sostrange, so 
mysterious: I have never told a soul; but I will tell you. You 
won’t laugh at me?” 

“Laugh at you? Only fools laugh at what they don’t 
understand. Why, Mary, I hang on every word you say with 
breathless interest.” 

“Dear Mr. Hope! Well, then, I will tell you. Sometimes in 
the silent night, when the present does not glare at one, the past 
comes back to me dimly, and I seem to have lived two lives: one 
long, one short—too short. My long life in a comfortable house, 
with servants and carriages, and all that. My short life in differ- 
ent places; not comfortable places, but large places ; all was free 
and open, and there was always a kind voice in my ears—like 
yours ; and a tender touch—like yours.” 

Hope was restraining himself with difficulty, and here he could 
not help uttering a faint exclamation. 

To cover it he took her wrist again, and, bending his head over 
it, he said, almost in a whisper, “ And the face?” 

“ Mary’s eyes turned inward, and she seemed to scan the past. 

“The face?” said she—“the face I cannot recall. But one 
thing I do remember clearly. This is not the first time my 
wrist—yes—and it was my right wrist too—has been bound up 
so tenderly. He did it for me in that other world, just as you do 
in this one.” 

Hope now thrilled all over at this most unexpected revelation. 
But though he glowed with delight and curiosity, he put on a 
calm voice and manner, and begged her to tell him everything 
else she could remember that had happened in that other life. 
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Finding him so serious, so sympathetic, and so interested, put 
this remarkable girl on her mettle. She began to think very hard, 
and show that intense power of attention she had always in reserve 
for great occasions. 

“Then you must not touch me nor speak to me,” said she. 
“The past is such a mist.” 

He obeyed, and left off binding her wrist ; and now he literally 
hung upon her words. 

Then she took one step away from him; her bright eyes veiled 
themselves, and seemed to see nothing external, but looked into 
the recesses of the brain. Her forehead, her hand, her very body 
thought, and we must try, though it is almost hopeless, to convey 
some faint idea of her manner and her words. 

“ Let—me—see.” 

Then she paused. 

“T remember—wWHITE SWANS.” 

A pause. 

“Were they swans?” 

“Or ships ?” 

“They floated down the river to the sea.” 

She paused. 

“ And the kind voice beside me said : 

“¢Darling!’ Papa never calls me ‘darling.’” 

“Yes, yes,” whispered Hope, almost panting. 

“Darling, we must go with them to some other land, for we 
are poor.” She paused and thought hard. “Poor we must have 
been, very poor ; I can see now that Iam rich.” She paused and 
thought hard. “But all was peace and love. There were two of 
us, yet we seemed one.” 

Then in a moment Mary left the past, her eyes resigned the 
film of thought, and shone with the lustre of her great heart, and 
she burst at once into that simple eloquence which no hearer of 
hers, from John Baker to William Hope, ever resisted. “Ah! 
sweet memories, treasures of the past, why are you so dim and 
wavering, and this hard world so clear and glaring it seems cut 
out of stone? Oh, if I had a fairy’s wand, I'd say: ‘ Vanish fine 
house and servants—vanish wealth and luxury and strife; and 
you come back to me, sweet hours of peace—and poverty—and 
love.” 

Her arms were stretched out with a grace and ardour that 
could embellish even eloquence, when a choking sob struck her 
ear. She turned her head swiftly, and there was William Hope, 
his hands working, his face convulsed, and the tears running 
down his cheeks like the very rain. 

H 2 
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It was no wonder. Think of it! The child he adored, yet had 
parted with to save her from dire poverty, remembered that sad 
condition to ask for it back again, because of his love that made it 
sweet to her after all these years of comfort. And of late he had 
been jealous, and saw, or thought, he had no great place in her 
heart, and never should have. 

Ah, it is a rarity to shed tears of joy! The thing is familiarly 
spoken of, but the truth is that many pass through this world of 
tears and never shed one such tear. The few who have shed 
them can congratulate William Hope for this blissful moment 
after all he had done and suffered. 

But the sweet girl who so surprised that manly heart, and drew 
those heavenly tears, had not the key. She was shocked, 
surprised, distressed. She burst out crying directly from blind 
womanly sympathy; and then she took herself to task. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Hope! what have I done? Ah! I have touched some chord 
of memory. Wicked, selfish girl, to distress you with my 
dreams.” 

“Distress me!” cried Hope. “These tears you have drawn 
from me are pearls of memory and drops of balm to my sore, 
tried heart. I too have lived and struggled in a by-gone world. 
I had a lovely child ; she made me rich in my poverty, and happy 
in my homelessness. She left me——” 

“Poor Mr. Hope!” ” 

“Then I went abroad, drudged in foreign mines, came home 
and saw my child again in you. I need no fairy’s wand to revive 
the past; you are my fairy—your sweet words recall those by- 
gone scenes ; and wealth, ambition, all I live for now, vanishes into 
smoke. The years themselves roll back, and all is once more 
peace—and poverty—and love.” 

“Dear Mr. Hope!” said Mary, and put her forehead upon his 
shoulder. 

After a while she said timidly, ‘“‘Dear Mr. Hope, now I feel I 
can trust you with anything.” Then she looked down in 
charming confusion. “My reminiscences—they are certainly a 
great mystery, But I have another secret to confide to you if I 
am permitted.” 

“Ts the consent of some other person necessary ?” 

“ Not exactly necessary, Mr. Hope.” 

“ But advisable.” 

Mary nodded her head. 

“Then take your time,” said Hope. He took out his watch, and 
said: “I want to gotothe mine. My right-hand man reports that 
a ruffian has been caught lighting his pipe in a most dangerous 
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part after due warning. I must stop that game at once, or we 
shall have a fatal accident. But I will be back in half an hour. 
You can rest in my office if you are here first. It is nice and 
cool.” 

Hope hurried away on his errand, and Mary was still looking 
after him, when she heard a horse’s feet, and up came Walter 
Clifford escaped from his father. He slipped off his horse directly 
at sight of Mary, and they came together like steel and magnet. 

“Oh, Walter,” said Mary, “we are not so unfortunate as we 
were just now. We have a powerful friend. Where are you 
going in such a hurry?” 

“That is a good joke. Why, did you not order me to the 
Lakes ?” 

“Oh yes, for Julia’s bracelet. I forgot all about that.” 

“ Very likely ; but it is not my business to forget your orders.” 

“ Dear Walter! But, dearest, things of more importance have 
happened since then. We have been insulted. Oh, how we 
have been insulted !” 

“That we have,” said Walter sternly. 

“ And nobody knows the truth.” 

“ Not yet.” 

“And our secret oppresses me—torments me—degrades me.” 

“ Pray don’t say that.” 

“Forgive me. I can’t help saying it, I feel it so bitterly. 
Now, dear, I will walk a little way with you, and tell you what 
I want you todo this very day; and you will be a darling as 
you always are, and consent.” 

Then Mary told how Mr. Hope had just shown her singular 
affection ; next she reminded him of the high tone Mr. Hope had 
taken with her father in their hearing. ‘“ Why,” said she, “ there 
is some mysterious compact about me between papa and him. 
I don’t think I shall ever have the courage to ask him about 
that compact, for then I must confess that I listened; but it is 
clear we can depend upon Mr. Hope, and trust him. So now, 
dear, I want you to indulge your little wife, and let me take Mr. 
Hope into our confidence.” 

To Mary’s surprise and disappointment, Walter’s countenance 
fell. 

“T don’t know,” said he, after a pause. “Unfortunately it’s 
not Mr. Bartley only that’s against us.” 

“Well, but, dear,” said Mary, “the more people there are against 
us the more we need one powerful friend and champion, Now 
you know Mr. Hope is a man that everybody loves and respects, 
even your.father.” 
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Walter just said, gloomily : “I see objections, for all that; but 
do as you please.” 

Mary’s tender heart and loving nature couldn’t accept an 
unwilling assent. Sheturned her eyes on Walter a little reproach- 
fully: “ That’s the way to make me do what you please.” 

“T don’t intend it so,” said Walter. ‘“ When a husband and 
wife love each other as we do, they must give in to each other.” 

“ That’s not what we said at the altar.” 

“Oh, the marriage service is rather one-sided. I promised 
very different things to get you to marry me, and I mean to stand 
by them. Ifyou are impatient at all of this secrecy, tell Mr. Hope.” 

“T can’t now,” said Mary, a little bitterly. 

“ Why not, since I consent? ” 

* An unwilling consent is no consent.” 

“ Mary,’ you are too tyrannical. How can I downright like a 
thing I don’t like? I yield my will to yours; there’s a certain 
satisfaction in that. I really can say no more.” 

“‘ Then say no more,” said Mary, almost severely. 

“ At all events, give me a kiss at parting.” 

Mary gave him that directly, but it was not a warm one. 

He galloped away upon his errand, and as she paced slowly back 
toward Mr. Hope’s office she was a good deal put out. What 
should she say to Mr.Hope now? She could not defy Walter's 
evident wishes, and make a clean breast of the matter. Then she 
asked herself what was Walter’s objection; she couldn’t conceive 
why he was afraid to trust Mr. Hope. It was a perfect puzzie 
to her. 

Indeed this was a most unfortunate dialogue between her and 
Walter, for it set her mind speculating and guessing at Walter’s 
mind, and thinking all manner of things just at the moment 
when an enemy, smooth as the old serpent, was watching for 
an opportunity to make mischief and poison her mind. Leonard 
Monckton, who had long been hanging about, waiting to catch her 
alone, met her returning from Walter Clifford, and took off his hat 
very respectfully to her, and said : 

“ Miss Bartley, I think.” 

Mary lifted her eyes, and saw an elderly man with a pale face 
and dark eyebrows and a cast of countenance quite unlike that of 
any of her friends, His face repelled her directly, and she said, 
very coldly : 

“ Yes, sir: but I have not the pleasure of knowing you.” 

And she quietly passed on. 

Monckton affected not to see that she was declining to 
communicate with him. He walked on quietly and said ; 
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“ And I have not seen you since you were a child, but I had the 

honour of knowing your mother.” 
_“ You knew my mother, sir? ” 

** Knew her and respected her.” 

“ What was she like, sir?” 

“She was tall and rather dark, not like you.” 

“So I have heard,” said Mary. ‘“ Well, sir,” said she, for his 
voice was ingratiating, and had modified the effect of his criminal 
countenance, “as you knew my mother, you are welcome to 
me.” 

The artist in deceit gave a little sigh, and said: ‘‘ That’s more 
than I dare hope... For I am here upon a most unpleasant com- 
mission; but for my respect for your mother I would not have 
undertaken it, for really my acquaintance with the other lady is 
but slight.” 

Mary looked a little surprised at this rigmarole, and said, “ But 
this commission, what is it ? ” 

“Miss Bartley,” said he, solemnly, yet gravely, “I have been 
requested to warn you against a gentleman who is deceiving you.” 

“Who is that?” said Mary, on her guard directly. 

“Tt is a Mr. Walter Clifford.” 

“Walter Clifford!” said Mary. “You are a slanderer; he is 
incapable of deceit.” 

The rogue pretended to brighten up. 

“Well, I hope so,” said he, “and I told the lady as much ; he 
comes from a most honourable stock. So then he has told you 
about Lucy Monckton ?” 

“Lucy Monckton!” cried Mary. “No; who is she?” 

“Miss Bartley,” said the villain, very gravely and solemnly, 
“she is his wife.” 

“His wife, sir?” cried Mary contemptuously—“ his wife? You 
must be mad. I'll hear no more against him behind his back.” 
Then, threatening her tormentor: “He will be home again this 
evening ; he has only ridden to the Lake Hotel ; you shall repeat 
this to his face, if you dare.” 

‘“ Tt will be my painful duty,” said the serpent meekly. 

“His wife!” said Mary scornfully, but her lips trembled. 

“His wife,” replied. Monckton calmly ; “a respectable woman 
whom, it seems, he has deserted these fourteen years. My 
acquaintance with her is slight, but she is in a good position, 
and, indeed, wealthy, and has never troubled him. However, she 
heard somehow he was courting you, and, as I often visit Derby 
upon business, she requested me to come over here and warn you 
in time.” 
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“And do you think,” said Mary scornfully, “I shall believe 
this from a stranger ?” 

“Hardly,” said Monckton, with every appearance of candour. 
“Mrs. Walter Clifford directed me to show you his marriage- 
certificate and hers.” 

“The marriage-certificate!” cried Mary, turning pale. 

“Yes,” said Monckton; “they were married at the Registry 
Office on the 11th June, 1861,” and he put his hand in his breast- 
pocket to search for the certificate. He took this opportunity 
to say: “You must not fancy that there is any jealousy or ill- 
feeling after fourteen years’ desertion, but she felt it her duty as 
a@ woman——” 

“The certificate!” said Mary—“ the certificate!” 

He showed her the certificate ; she read the fatal words, “ Walter 
Clifford.” The rest swam before her eyes, and to her the world 
seemed at an end. She heard, as in a dream, the smooth voice of 
the false accuser, saying, with a world of fictitious sympathy: “I 
wish I had never undertaken this business. Mrs. Walter Clifford 
doesn’t want to distress you; she only felt it her duty to save you. 
Don’t give way. There is no great harm done, unless you were 
to be deluded into marrying him.” 

“And what then?” inquired Mary, trembling. 

Monckton appeared to be agitated at this question. 

“Oh, don’t speak of it,” said he. “You would be ruined for 
life, and he would get seven years’ penal servitude ; and that is a 
sentence few gentlemen survive in the present day when prisons 
are slaughter-houses. There, I have discharged the most dis- 
agreeable office I ever undertook in my life ; but at all events you 
are warned in time.” 

Then he bowed most respectfully to her, and retired, exhaling ’ 
his pent-up venom in a diabolical grin. 

She, poor victim, stood there stupefied, pierced with a poisoned 
arrow, and almost in a state of collapse ; then she lifted her hands 
and eyes for help, and saw Hope's study in front of her. Every- 
thing swam confusedly before her; she did not know for certain 
whether he was there or not ; she cried to that true friend for help: 

“Mr. Hope—I am lost—I am in the deep waters of despair 
—save me once more, save me!” 

Thus speaking, she tottered into the office, and sank all limp 
and powerless into a chair, unable to move or speak, but still not 
insensible, and soon her brow sank upon the table, and her hands 
spread themselves feebly out before her. 


It was all villainous spite on Monckton’s part. He did not 
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for a moment suppose that his lie could long outlive Walter 
Clifford’s return; but he was getting desperate, and longing to 
stab them all. Unfortunately fate befriended the villain’s 
malice, and the husband and wife did not meet again till that 
diabolical poison had done its work. 

Monckton retired, put off his old man’s disguise behind the 
fir-trees, and went toward another of his hiding-places, an 
enormous oak-tree which stood in the hedge of Hope’s cottage 
garden. The subtle villain had made this hollow tree an 


observatory, and a sort of sally-port, whence he could play the 
fiend. 


The people at the hotel were, as Mary told Julia Clifford, very 
honest people. 

They showed Percy Fitzroy’s bracelet to one or two persons, 
and found it was of great value. This made them uneasy, lest 
something should happen to it under their charge ; so the woman 
sent her husband to the neighbourhood of Clifford Hall to try and. 
find out if there was a lady of that name who had left it. The 
husband was a simple fellow, very unfit to discharge so delicate a 
commission. He went at first, as a matter of course, to the 
public-house; they directed him to the Hall, but he missed it, 
and encountered a gentleman, whose quick eye fell upon the 
bracelet, for the foolish man had shown it to so many people that 
now he was carrying it in his hand, and it blazed in the meridian 
sun. This gentleman said, “What have you got there?” 

“Well, sir,” said the man, “it was left at our hotel by a 
young couple from these parts. Handsome couple they were, sir, 
and spending their honeymoon.” 

“Let me see it,” said Mr. Bartley, for he was the gentleman. 
He had come back in some anxiety to see whether Hope had 
pacified Mary, or whether he must exert himself to make matters. 
smooth with her again. Whilst he was examining the bracelet, 
who should appear but Percy Fitzroy, the owner. Not that he 
came after the bracelet ; on the contrary, that impetuous young ~ 
gentleman had discovered during the last two hours that he 
valued Miss Clifford’s love a great deal more than all the bracelets. 
in the world; for all that, he was delighted at the unexpected 
sight of his property. 

“Why, that’s mine!” said he. “It’s an heirloom. I lent it to 
Miss Julia Clifford, and when I asked her for it to-day she could. 
not produce it.” 

“Oh! oh!” said Mr. Bartley. ~ What, do the ladies of the 
house of Clifford go in for clandestine marriages ? ” 
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“Certainly not, sir,” said Fitzroy. “Don’t you know the 
difference between a wedding ring and a bracelet?” Then he 
turned to the man, “ Here’s a sovereign for your trouble, my man. 
Now give me my bracelet.” 

To his surprise the hotel-keeper put it behind his back instead 
of giving it to him. 

“Nay,” said he, shaking his head knowingly, “ you are not the 
gentleman that spent the honeymoon with the lady as owns 
it. My mistress said I was not to give it into no hand but 
hers.” 

This staggered Percy dreadfully, and he looked from one to 
another to assist him in solving the mystery. 

Bartley came to the assistance of his understanding, but 
with no regard to the feelings of his heart. “It’s clear enough 
what it means, sir; your sweetheart is playing you false.” 

That went through the true lover’s heart like a knife, and poor 
little Percy leaned in despair against Hope’s workshop window 
transfixed by the poisoned arrow of jealousy. 

At this moment the voice of Colonel Clifford was heard, loud 
and ringing as usual. Julia Clifford had decoyed him there in 
hopes of falling in with Percy and making it up; and to deceive 
the good Colonel as to her intentions, she had been running him 
down all the way ; so the Colonel was heard to say, in a voice for 
all the village to hear, “Jealous is he, and suspicious? Then 
you take my advice and give him up at once. You will easily 
find a better man and a bigger.” After delivering this, like the 
word of command upon parade, the Colonel was crossing the turf, 
a@ yard or two higher up than Hope’s workshop, when the 
spirit of revenge moved Bartley to retort upon his insulter : 

“ Hi, Colonel Clifford !” 

The Colonel instantly halted, and marched down with Julia 
on his arm, like a game-cock when another rooster crows 
defiance. 

“And what can you have to say to me, sir?” was his haughty 
inquiry. 

“To take you down a peg. You rode the high horse pretty 
hard to-day. The spotless honour of the Cliffords, eh ?” 

Then, of course, it was fixed bayonets and no quarter. 

“Have the Cliffords ever dabbled in trade or trickery? Coal 
merchants, coal heavers, and coal whippers may defile our fields 
with coal dust and smoke, but they cannot defile our honour.” 

“The men are brave as lions, and the women as chaste as 
snow ?” sneered Bartley. 

“TI don’t know about lions and snow. I have often seen a lion 
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turn tail, and the snow is black slush wherever you are. But 
the Cliffords, being gentlemen, are brave, and, being ladies, are 
chaste.” 

“Qh, indeed!” hissed Bartley. “Then how comes it that 
your niece there—whose name is Miss Clifford, I believe—spent 
what this good man calls a honeymoon, with a young gentleman, 
at this good man’s inn ?” 

Here the good man in question made a faint endeavour to 
interpose, but the gentle-folks by their impetuosity completely 
suppressed him. 

“ It’s a falsehood!” cried Julia haughtily. 

“You scurrilous cad!” roared the Colonel, and shook his staff 
at him, and seemed on the point of charging him. 

But Bartley was not to be put down this time. He snatched 
the bracelet from the man, and held it up in triumph. 

“ And left this bracelet there to prove it was no falsehood.” 

Then Julia got frightened at the evidence and the terrible 
nature of the accusation. ‘ Oh!” cried she in great distress, “can 
any one here believe that I am a creature so lost? Ihave not 
seen the bracelet these two months. I lent it—to—ah, here she 
is!’ Mary, save me from shame; you know I am innocent.” 

Mary, who was standing at the window in Hope’s study, came 
slowly forward, pale as death with her own trouble, to do an act 
of womanly justice. ‘ Miss Clifford,” said she languidly, as one 
to whom all human events were comparatively indifferent—* Miss 
Clifford lent the bracelet to me and I left it at that man’s inn.” 
This she said right in the middle of them all. 

The hotel-keeper took the bracelet from the unresisting hand 
of Bartley, touched his hat, and gave it to her. 

“There, mistress,” said he. “I could have told them you was 
the lady, but they would not let a poor fellow get a word in 
edgeways.” He retired with an obeisance. 

Mary handed the bracelet to Julia, and then remained passive. 

A dead silence fell upon them all, and a sort of horror crept 
over Mary Bartley at what must follow; but come what might, no 
power should induce her to say the word that should send Walter 
Clifford to jail for seven years. 

Bartley came to her ; she trembled and her hands worked. 

“What are you saying, you fool?” he whispered. “The lady 
that left the bracelet was there with a gentleman.” 

Mary winced. 

Then Bartley said sternly : 

“Who was your companion ? ” 

“ T must not say.” 
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“You will say one thing,” said Bartley, “or I shall have no 
mercy on you. Are you secretly married ?” 

Then a single word flashed across Mary’s almost distracted 
mind—seE.r-sacrificeE. She held her tongue. 

“Can’t you speak? Are you a wife?” He now began to 
speak so loud in his anger that everybody heard it. 

Mary crouched a little and worked her hands convulsively 
under the torture, but she answered with such a doggedness that 
evidently she would have let herself be cut to pieces sooner than 
say more : 

“‘ T—don’t—know.” 

“You don’t know?” roared Bartley. 

Mary paused, and then, with iron doggedness, “ I—don’t— 
know.” 

This apparent insult to his common-sense drove Bartley almost 
mad. “You have given these cursed Cliffords a triumph over 
me,” he cried. ‘“ You have brought shame to my door; but it 
shall never pass the threshold.” Here the Colonel uttered a 
contemptuous snort. This drove Bartley wild altogether; he 
rushed at the Colonel, and shook his fist in his face: ‘ You 
stand there sneering at my humiliation ; now see the example I 
can make.” Then he was down upon Mary in a moment, and 
literally yelled at her in his fury: “Go to your paramour, girl ; 
go where you will. You never enter my door again.” And he 
turned his back furiously upon her. 

This terrible denunciation overpowered poor Mary’s resolution ; 
she clung to him in terror. “Oh, mercy, mercy, papa! Tl 
explain to you ; have pity on your child!” 

Bartley flung her so roughly from him that she nearly fell. 
“You are my child no more.” 

But at that moment in strode William Hope, looking seven feet 
high, and his eyes blazing. “Liar and hypocrite,” he roared, , 
“ she never was your child!” Then, changing to a tone of exquisite 
love, and stretching out both his hands to Mary, “Sue 1s 
MINE!” 

Mary, being now between the two men, turned swiftly first to 
one, then to the other, and with woman’s infallible eye knew her 
own flesh and blood in that half-moment. She uttered a ery of 
love and rapture that went through every heart that heard it; and 
she flung herself in a moment upon her father’s bosom. ; 

He whirled her round like a feather on to his right arm, then 
faced both her enemies, Clifford and Bartley, with haughty 
defiance, head thrown back, and eyes that flashed black lightning 
in defence of his child. 
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Cuarter XVII. 
LOVERS’ QUARRELS. 


Ir was a living picture: the father protecting his child like an 
eagle; Bartley cooled in a moment, and hanging his head apart, 
gloomy and alarmed at the mad blunder rage had betrayed him 
into; Colonel Clifford amazed and puzzled, and beginning to see 
the consequences of all this; Julia clasping her hands in rapture 
and thrilling interest at so romantic an incident; Fitzroy beaming 
with delight at his sweetheart being cleared; and, to complete 
the picture, the villainous face of Leonard Monckton, disguised 
as an old man, showed itself for a moment sinister and gloomy ; 
for now all hope of pecuniary advantage to him was gone, and 
nothing but revenge was on the cards, and he could not see his 
way clear to that. 

But Hope was no posture-maker ; he turned the next moment 
and said a word or two to all present: 

“Yes, this is Grace Hope, my daughter. We were very poor, 
and her life was in danger! I saw nothing else but that ; my love 
was stronger than my conscience ; I gave her to that man upon a 
condition which he has now broken. He saved her life and was 
kind to her. I thanked him; I thank him still, and Idid my 
best to repay him. But now he has trusted to appearances, and 
not to her; he has belied and outraged her publicly. But I am as 
proud of her as ever, and don’t believe appearances against her 
character and her angel face, and-——” 

“No more do I,” cried Julia Clifford eagerly. “I know her. 
She’s purity itself, and a better woman than I shall ever be.” 

“Thank you, Miss Clifford,” said Hope, ina broken voice; 
“God bless you. Come, Grace, and share my humble home. At 
all events, it will shelter you from insult.” 

And so the pair went lovingly away, Grace clinging to her 
father, comforted for the moment, but unable to speak, and 
entered Hope’s little cottage. It was but a stone’s-throw from 
where they stood. 

This broke up the party. 

“And my house is yours,” said Colonel Clifford to Julia. “I 
did not believe appearances against a Clifford.” With these 
words he took two steps toward his niece and held out his arm. 
She moved towards him. Percy came forward radiant to con- 
gratulate her. She drew up with a look of furious scorn that 
made him recoil, and she marched proudly away with her uncle. 
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He bestowed one parting glance of contempt upon the discomfited 
Bartley, and marched his niece proudly off, more determined than 
ever that she should be his daughter. But for once he was wise 
enough not to press that topic: he let her indignation work 
alone. Moreover, though he was a little wrong-headed and not a 
little pig-headed, he was a noble-minded man, aud nothing noble 
passed him unobserved or unappreciated. 

“That Bartley’s daughter!” said he to Julia. “Ay, when 
roses spring from dunghills, and eagles are born of sparrow-hawks. 
Brave girl!—brave girl !” 

“Oh, uncle,” said Julia, “I am so glad you appreciate her ! ” 

“ Appreciate her!” said the Colonel ; “ what should I be worth 
if I did not? Why, these are the women that win Waterloo in 
the persons of their sons. That girl could never breed a coward 
nor a cheat.” Then his incisive voice mellowed suddenly. ‘ Poor 
young thing,” said he, with manly emotion, “I saw her come out 
of that room pale as death to do another woman justice. She’s 
no fool, though that ruffian called her one. She knew what she 
was doing, yet for all her woman’s heart she faced disgrace 
as unflinchingly as if it was only death. It was a great action, 
a noble action, a just action, and a manly action, but done like a 
very woman. Where the two sexes meet like that in one brave 
deed, it’s grand! I declare, it warms an old soldier’s heart, and 
makes him thank God there are a few creatures in the world that 
do humanity honour.” 

As the Colonel was a man that stuck to a topic when he got 
upon it, this was the main of his talk all the way to Clifford Hall. 
He even remarked to his niece that, so far as his observations of 
the sex extended, great love of justice was not the leading feature 
of the female mind; other virtues, he ventured to think, were 
more prominent. 

“So everybody says,” was Julia’s admission. 

“Everybody is right for once,” said the Colonel. 

They entered the house together, and Miss Clifford went up to 
her room; there she put on a new bonnet and a lovely shawl, 
recently imported from Paris. Who could this be for? She 
sauntered upon the lawn till she found herself somewhere near the 
outward boundary, where there was a gate leading into the Park. 
As she walked to and fro by this gate she observed, out of the tail of 
her eye of course, the figure of a devoted lover creeping toward her. 
Whether this took her by surprise, or whether the lovely creature 
was playing the part of a beautiful striped spider waiting for her 
fly, the reader must judge for himself. 

Percy came to the gate; she walked past him twice, coming 
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and going with her eyes fixed upon vacancy. She passed him a 
third time. He murmured in a pleading voice: 

“Julia!” 

She neither saw nor heard, so attractive had the distant horizon 
become. 

Percy opened the gate and came inside, and stood before her 
the next time she passed. She started with surprise. 

“What do you want here ?” said she. 

“To speak to you.” 

“ How dare you speak to me after your vile suspicions ? ” 

“Well, but, Julia——” 

“ How dare you call me Julia?” 

“Well, Miss Clifford, won’t you even hear me?” 

“Not a word. It’s through you poor dear Mary and I have 
both been insulted by that wretch of a father of hers.” 

“Which father ?” 

“T said wretch. To whom does that term apply except to Mr 
Bartley, and” (with sudden vigour) “ to you.” 

“Then you think I’m as bad as old Bartley,” said Percy, firing up. 

“ No, I don’t.” 

“ Ah,” said Percy, glad to find there was a limit. 

But Julia explained: “I think you are a great deal worse. 
You pretend to love me, and yet without the slightest reason you 
doubt me.” 

“What did I doubt? I thought you had parted with my 
bracelet to another person, and so you had. I never doubted 
your honour.” 

“Oh yes, you did; I saw your face.” 

“Tam not r—r—responsible for my face.” 

“Yes, you are; you had no business to look broken-hearted, 
and miserable, and distrustful, and abominable. It was your 
business, face and all, to distrust appearances, and not me.” 

“ Ap—pear—ances were so strong that not to look m—miserable 
would have been to seem indifferent ; there is no love where there 
is no jealousy.’ 

“Qh,” said Julia, “he has let that out at last, after denying 
it a hundred times. Now,I say there is no true love without 
respect and confidence, and this doesn’t exist where there is 
jealousy, and all about a trumpery bracelet.” 

“ Anything but tr—ump—ump—umpery ; it came down from 
my ancestors.” 

“ You never had any ; your behaviour shows that.” 

“TI tell you it is an heirloom. It was given to my mother 
by——’” 
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“Oh, we know all about that,” said Julia. “‘ This bracelet did 
an Egyptian to my mother give.’ But you are not going to play 
Othello with me.” 

“T shouldn’t have a very gentle Desdemona.” 

“No, you wouldn’t, candidly, No man shall ever bully and 
insult me, and then wake me out of my first sleep to smother 
me because my maid has lost one of his handkerchiefs at the 
wash.” 

Percy burst out laughing at this turn, and tried to inveigle her 
into good humour. 

“Say no more about it,” said he, “and I'll forgive you.” 

“Forgive me, you little wretch!” cried Julia. “ Why, haven't 
you the sense to see that it is serious this time, and my patience 
is exhausted, and that our engagement is broken off, and I never 
mean to see you again—except when you come to my wedding ? ” 

“Your wedding! ’cried Percy, turning pale. “ With whom ?” 

“That's my business; you leave that to me, sir. Hold out 
your hand—both hands; here is the ancestral bracelet—it shall 
pinch me no longer, neither my wrist nor my heart ; here’s the 
brooch you gave me—I won’t be pinned to it any longer, nor to 
you either; and there is your bunch of charms; and there is your 
bundle of love-letters—stupid ones they are;” and she crammed 
all the aforesaid treasures into his hands one after the other. So 
this was what she went to her room for. 

Percy looked down on his handfal ruefully. ‘My very letters! 
‘There was no jealousy in them; they were full of earnest love.” 

“ Fuller of bad spelling,” said the relentless girl. Then she 
went into details : “ You spell ‘abominable’ with two m’s—and 
that’s abomminable ; you spell ‘ridiculous’ with a 4—and that’s 
ridicklous. So after this don’t you presume to speak to me, for I 
‘shall never speak to you again.” 

“ Very well, then,” said Percy. “I, too, will be silent for ever.” 

“ Oh, I dare say,” said Julia; “a chatterbox like you.” 

“ Even chatterboxes are silent in the grave,” suggested Percy ; 
and if we are to part like this for ever to-day, to-morrow I shall 
be no more.” 

“Well, you could not be much less,” said Julia, but with a 





certain shamefaced change of tone that perhaps, if Percy had been 


more experienced, might have given him a ray of hope. 

“ Well,” said he, “ I know one lady that would not treat these 
presents with quite so much contempt.” 

“Oh, I have seen her,” said Julia spitefully. ‘She has been 
setting her cap at you for some time; it’s Miss Susan Beckley—a 
fine conquest !—great, fat, red-haired thing.” 
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“ Auburn.” 

“ Yes, all-burn, scarlet, carrots, flamme d’enfer. Well, go and 
give her my leavings, yourself and your ancestral—paste.” 

“ Well,” said Percy gloomily, “I might do worse. You never 
really loved me; you were always like an enemy looking out for 
faults. You kept postponing our union for something to happen 
to break it off. But I won’t be any woman’s slave; I'll use one 
to drive out the other. None of you shall trample on me.” Then 
he burst forth into singing. Nobody stammers when he sings. 

“Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Sigh because a woman’s fair ? 
Shall my cheeks grow pale with care 
Because another’s rosy are ? 


If she be not kind to me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 


This resolute little gentleman passed through the gate as he 
concluded the verse, waved his hand jauntily by way of everlasting 
adieu, and went off whistling the refrain with great spirit, and 
both hands in his pockets. 

“You impudent ” cried Julia, almost choking; then, 
authoritatively, “‘ Perey—Mr. Fitzroy ; ” then coaxingly, “ Percy 
dear.” 

Percy heard, and congratulated himself upon his spirit. 

“ That’s the way to treat them,” said he to himself. 

“Well? ” said he, with an air of indifference, and going slowly 
back to the gate. “ What is it now ? ” said he, a little arrogantly. 

She soon let him know. Directly he was quite within reach 
she gave him a slap in the face that sounded like one plank falling 
upon another, and marched off with an air of royal dignity, as if 
she had done the most graceful and lady-like thing in all the world. 

How happy are those choice spirits who can always preserve 
their dignity ! 

Percy retired red as fire, and one of his ante retained that 
high colour for the rest of the day. 
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Prince Dismarch’s Character. 


Tue late general election in Germany showed results which have 
signally verified Prince Bismarck’s calculations on the tendencies 
of modern democracy. 

The Liberalists, who represent the opinions of the Manchester 
school, lost a great number of seats—no less than forty-four ; 
while signal victories were won by the Conservatives, the 
Catholics, and the Socialists. The doctrines of the Liberals were 
treated with unequivocal contempt in the large cities, and several 
members of the party retained their seats only through the 
support grudgingly given to them by Socialist electors at the 
second ballot. At the first ballot the Socialists testified to their 
absolute hatred of the Liberals by voting for Conservative or 
Catholic candidates in constituencies where they were not strong 
enough to carry candidates of their own; but at the second 
ballot they dictated terms to the sorely mortified party whose 
overthrow they had caused, and agreed to assist Liberals who 
promised to vote for a repeal of the law against Socialists. The 
Liberals swallowed the leek and made the promise, though 
throughout the electoral campaign they had denounced the 
Socialists as the worst enemies of human progress. The Socialists, 
on their side, went to the polls as if obeying the injunction which 
Ferdinand Lassalle laid upon working-men eighteen months 
before his death*: “I have always been a Republican, but, 
promise me, my friends, that if ever a struggle should take 
place between the Divine Right Monarchy and the miserable 
Liberal middle-class, you will fight on the King’s side against the 
bourgeois.” 

German Conservatives have regretted that Lassalle died at 
least six years too soon, for it is supposed that if he had witnessed 
the triumphs of Bismarck’s policy and the unification of Germany 
after the war of 1870,he would have used hiSinfluence over the work- 
ing classes to make them trust the great and successful champion 
of their nation. This, however, is doubtful, for the post-mortem 
examination of Lassalle’s body revealed that he had in him the 


* Lassalle was killed in a duel in 1864, at the age of thirty-nine. 





——— 
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germs of disease by which his intellect would have gradually 
deteriorated. He had become a voluptuary before he died, and 
had he lived a little longer he might simply have been dazzled by 
the conqueror’s glory, and have lost his influence by accepting 
honours and favours too readily as the reward of his homage. On 
the other hand, if Lassalle had remained head-whole and heart- 
whole, Bismarck and he could not have lived together. Both 
giants, one must have succumbed to the other after some formid- 
able encounter. The two spent an afternoon in company at the 
height of the Conjlikt-Zeit, when Bismarck was wrestling with 
the Liberal opposition in the Prussian Parliament. They smoked 
and drank beer, laughed like old friends over the events of the 
day, talked long and with deepening earnestness over the world’s 
future, and separated well pleased with each other. But Lassalle 
is believed to have shown his hand a little too openly to his host. 
There were points where the policy of the two blended, and one 
point of ultimate convergence might have been found if Lassalle’s 
only object had been to seek it; but his personal ambition was at 
least equal to his zeal asa reformer. “He is a composer,” said 
Edward Lasker, “‘ who will never think his music well executed 
unless he conducts the orchestra.” 

It is well to remember what were the views of Lassalle about 
Germany, and how much they differed from those of his in- 
ferior successor in the leadership of the Socialists, Karl Marx. 
In a historical tragedy,‘ Franz von Sickingen,’ which Lassalle 
published in 1859, he declared that “the sword is the god of 
this world, the word made flesh, the instrument of all great 
deliverances, the necessary tool of all usefnl undertakings.” In 
the 3rd scene of Act III. Franz von Sickingen, the hero in whom 
Lassalle portrays himself, exclaims against the sordid ambition of 
petty princes, adding: ‘‘ How are you to make the soul of a giant 
enter into the bodies of pigmies? . . . what we want is a strong 
and united Germany free from the yoke of Rome—an empire 
under an evangelical emperor.”* 

This has been also the wish of Bismarck’s life—and this wish 
he has realised; the obstacles he had to surmount before 
achieving success offer a most curious subject for study. The 


* In the play, Charles V. has a long conference with Franz, but ends 
by saying of him what Bismarck must have said to himself about Lassalle : 
“The man is great, but his is not the greatness which I seek, and which I 
can employ.” 

“Der mann ist gross, doch ist es nicht die Grisse, 
Welche ich suche und gebrauchen kann.” 
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political difficulties have furnished matter for many books, but 
something remains to be said of the social difficulties. 

“ A conqueror’s enemies are not all in front of him ” said Wallen- 
stein, and we know Voltaire’s apologue about that “grain of sand 
in the eye which checked Alexander’s march.” Bismarck, like other 
great fighters, has had to shake off friends—real friends—tugging 
at his arm. He has had to foil boudoir cabals more powerful than 
Parliamentary majorities. He has got into those little scrapes 
which Lord Beaconsfield compared to sudden fogs in a park: “You 
may have the luck to walkstraight home through them, or they may 
cause you to go miles out of your way and to miss anything, from 
a dinner to an appointment on which all your prospects depend.” 
Bismarck again has known the worry and agony of being unable 
to convince persons of thick head or of timorous conscience, whose 
co-operation was absolutely indispensable to him. Lord Chester- 
field well said that the manner of a man’s discourse is of more 
weight than the matter, for there are more people with ears to be 
charmed than with minds to understand. Bismarck is no charmer; 
he has had to contend with the disadvantage of cumbersome 
speech moved by slow thoughts, and of a temper inflammable as 
touchwood. For many years he was considered by those who 
knew him best to be more of a trooper than a politician. 

Lord Ampthill once found him reading Andersen’s story on 
the Ugly Duckling, which relates how a duck hatched a swan’s 
egg, and how the cygnet was jeered at by his putative brethren, 
the ducklings, until one day a troop of lordly swans, floating 
down the river, saluted him as one of their race. ‘ Ah,” observed 
Bismarck, “it was a long time before my poor mother could 
be persuaded that in hatching me she had not produced a 
goose.” 

Bismarck was born in 1814, and at the age of seventeen went 
to the University of Gottingen. Here he joined a Verlindung— 
one of those student associations whose members wear flat caps of 
many colours, hold interminable Kneipen or beer-carousals, and 
fight rapier duels with the members of other clubs. Bismarck’s 
Verbindung was select, containing none but the sons of noblemen, 
and it called itself by Kotzebue’s name, out of antagonism to a 
Liberal club which was named after Karl Sand, Kotzebue’s 
murderer.* There hangs in one of the rooms at Varzin, a pencil 


* Karl Sand,a student of Erlangen, assassinated Kotzebue at Manheim 
in 1819, and having ineffectually tried to commit suicide, was executed in 
the following year. In striking Kotzebue, he meant, as he said, “to ex- 
terminate the apologist of despotism.” 
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sketch of young Otto Bismarck fighting with a “Sandist” who 
was the great swashbuckler of his party. Both combatants are 
dressed, as is still the custom for such meetings, in padded 
leather jackets, tall hats, iron spectacles with wire netting over 
the glasses, and they wear thick stocks covering all the neck and 
throat. Only parts of the face are exposed, the object of the 
fighters being not to inflict deadly injuries, but to slit each other's 
cheeks, or to snip off the tip of a nose. Bismarck’s adversary, 
named Konrad Koch, was a towering fellow with such a long 
arm that he had all the advantage; and after a few passes he 
snicked Bismarck along the left cheek down to the chin, making 
a wound of which the scar can be seen to this day. But before 
the duel he had bragged that he would make the “ Kotzebuan ” 
wear the “Sandist” colour, red—and, laughing triumphantly at 
the fulfilment of his threat, as he saw Bismarck drenched in 
blood, he so infuriated the latter that the Kotzebuan insisted on 
having another bout. This was contrary to the regulations 
of student duels, which always end with first blood, so Bismarck 
had to take patience until his cut was healed, and until he could 
prove his fitness to meet Koch again, by worsting a number of 
minor Sandists. The rapier duels were, and are now, regular 
Saturday afternoon pastimes, taking place in a gymnastic room, 
and the combatants on either side being drawn by lot; but it is 
a rule that, when a student has beaten an opponent, he may 
decline duelling with‘him again until this antagonist works his 
way up to him, so to say, by prevailing over all other swordsmen 
who may care to challenge him. Bismarck had to fight nearly 
half-a-dozen duels before he could cross swords with Koch again, 
but on this second occasion he dealt the Sandist a master-slash on 
the face and remained victorious. 

This series of duels had some important consequences. A 
satirical paper called Der Floh (The Flea), which was published 
at Hanover, inserted an article against student fights, and pretty 
clearly designated young Bismarck as a truculent fellow. 
Bismarck went to Hanover, called on the editor of the paper, and 
holding up to his nose the cutting of the offensive article, 
requested him to swallow it. One version of the story says that 
the editor’s mouth was forced open and that the article was 
thrust into it in a pellet; another version states that a 
scrimmage ensued and that the student, after giving and re- 
ceiving blows and kicks, was hustled out of the office. But it is 
certain that the affair reached the ears of the Rector of Gottingen 
University, who sent for Bismarck and rebuked him in a paternal 
way for his pugnacity. Bismarck did not accept the reproof. To 
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the Rector’s astonishment he made an indignant speech, 
expressing his detestation of Frenchmen, French principles and 
revolutionary Germans, whom he called Frenchmen in disguise. 
He prayed that the sword of Joshua might be given him to 
exterminate all these. ‘‘ Well, my young friend, you are 
preparing great trouble for yourself,” remarked the Rector with a 
shake of the head; “your opinions are those of another age.” 
“Good opinions reflower like the trees after winter,” was 
Bismarck’s answer. 

At this time, however, Bismarck’s principles were not yet 
well set. The son of a Pomeranian squire, he had the Junker’s 
abhorrence of Radicals, and from the study of J. J. Rousseau’s 
‘Emile,’ he had derived the idea that all cities are nests of 
corruption. Though he execrated Rousseau’s name, he was so far 
his disciple as to look upon country life as the perfect life; in 
fact, he was an idealist, and he was often sadly at a loss for 
arguments with which to refute the reasoning of political 
opponents. This tormented him, for he did not wish to be a man 
like that Colonel in Hacklander’s ‘Tale of the Regiment,’ who 


‘said of a pltilosopher: “I felt the fellow was going to convince 


me, so I kicked him downstairs.” From Gottingen he went to the 
University of Berlin, and there vexed his soul in many disputa- 
tions, without acquiring the consciousness that he was growing 
really strong in logic. At last he heard in a Lutheran church a 
sermon which left a lasting impression on his mind. He has 
often spoken of it since as “ my Pentecost.” 

The preacher was treating of infidelity in connection with 
Socialist aspirations, and he observed that men could not live 
without faith in some ideal. Those men who reject the doctrine 
of immortality and of a world after this, delude themselves with 
visions of an Earthly Paradise. The Socialist’s dream is nothing 
else; and his shibboleths of equality, fraternity and co-operation, 
are but a paraphrase of the Christian's “love one another.” 
Love is not less necessary to the fulfilment of the Socialist’s 
schemes than it is to the realisation of one’s image of Heaven. 


‘A world in which there shall be no pobr—in which each man shall 


receive according to his needs and work to the full measure of his 
capacities, having no individual advancement to expect from his 
industry, but content to see other men, less capable, fed out of 
the surplus of his earnings—what would this be but a paradise 
purged of all human passions—envy, jealousy, covetousness and 
sloth? Unless there were universal love, how could all the 
members of a Socialist community be expected to work to their 
utmost? And if every man did not work his best, so that the 
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weak and the clumsy might live at the expense of the strong 
and the clever, how could the community exist? 

This was the substance of the sermon which Bismarck heard, 
and those words “ the Socialist’s Earthly Paradise ” have remained 
fixed in his memory ever since as a terse demonstration as to the 
inanity of Socialism. State Socialism is of course another matter, 
and very early in life Bismarck came to the conclusion that the 
wise ruler must try to make himself popular by humouring the 
fancies of the people, whatever they may be, and however they 
may vary. If he can divert the people’s fancies towards the 
objects of his own preference, so much the better, and it must be 
part of his business to endeavour todo this. But if he cannot 
lead, he must seem to lead while letting himself be pushed 
onward. “The people must be led without knowing it,” said 
Napoleon in a letter which he wrote to Fouché to decline 
Barrére’s offer of pamphlets extolling the Emperor’s policy. 
Bismarck has described universal suffrage as “the government of 
a house by its nursery ;” but he added: “ You can do anything 
with children if you play with them.” 

It has been one of the secrets of Bismarck’s strength that he 
has never let himself be imposed upon by inflated talk about the 
“majesty of the People.” The Democracy has been in his eyes a 
mere multitude of mediocrities. “Cent imbéciles ne font pas un 
sage,” said Voltaire, and though La Rochefoucauld inclines to the 
contrary opinion in some of his well-known aphorisms,* it is a pro- 
vable fact that.the only successful rulers are those who have had 
eyes enabling them to analyse the component elements of a crowd. 
As sportsmen delight in tales of the chase, and soldiers in anec- 
dotes of war, so Bismarck has always taken a peculiar pleasure in 
stories showing how one man by presence of mind has mastered 
an angry mob, or outwitted it, or coaxed it into good humour. 
A ‘sure way to make him laugh is to tell him such stories, and 
it must be added that he likes them all the better when they 
exhibit the bon enfant side of the popular character. 

During the siege of Paris, whilst he was at Versailles, a pass 
was applied for by a relation of M. Cuvillier Fleury, the eminent 
critic and.member of the French Academy. The Chancellor at 
once gave the pass, saying: “M. Fleury is an admirable man. I 
know a capital story about him.” The story was this : M. 
Fleury, who had been tutor to the Duc d’Aumale, was in 1848 


* “Personne n’a de l’esprit, comme tout le monde.” “On peut 
avoir plus d’egprit qu’un autre, mais non plus d’esprit que tous les 
autres.” 
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Private Secretary to the Duchess of Orleans. When the revolu- 

tion of February broke out, a rabble invaded the Palais Royal, 

where the Princess resided, and began smashing works of art, 

pictures, statuettes, and nicknacks. All the household was 

seized with panic except M. Fleury, who, throwing off his coat, 

smeared his face and hands with coal, caught up a poker, and 

rushed among the mob, shouting: “Here, I’ll show you where 

the best pictures are.” So saying, he plied his poker upon furniture 

of no value and, thus winning the confidence of the roughs, was 

able to lead them out of the royal apartments into the kitchen 

regions, where they spent their patriotic fury upon the contents of 

larder and cellar. The sequel of this story is very droll, and 

Bismarck relates it with great relish. A few days after he had 

saved the Palais Royal, M. Fleury was recognised in the streets 

as the Duchess of Orleans’s Secretary, and mobbed. He was 
! 





being somewhat roughly hustled when a hulking water-carrier 
elbowed his way through the throng and roared: “ Let that man 
be! He is one of the right sort. He led us to the pillage of the 
Palais Royal the other day!” 

Bismarck once told Lord Bloomfield that he had the highest 
opinion of Charles Mathews, the actor. It turned out that this 
opinion was not based on any particular admiration for Mathews’s 
professional talent, but on his coolness during a theatrical riot 
which Bismarck witnessed during a visit to London. Mathews ’ 
was manager of a theatre, and for want of pay, part of his com- 
pany had struck work. It was impossible to perform the piece 
advertised, so pit and gallery grew clamorous. In the midst 
of the hubbub, Mathews came before the curtain and jovially 
announced that, although he must disappoint the audience of the 
comedy which they had expected, he was ready to perform any- 
thing they pleased, provided only that he could satisfy the 
majority. A voice from the gallery sang out: “‘ Box and Cox.’ ” 
“ Well, that is an excellent play,” said Mathews gravely, “but 
before my honourable friend puts a motion for its performance, I 
think he should explain to the audience why he prefers it to all 
others.” This turned a general laugh against the “ mover,” who 
of course became bashful and could explain nothing. Mathews 
then made a chaffing little speech on the comparative merits of 
various plays, and at length withdrew, saying that as he could 
discern nothing like unanimity among the audience, he thought 
it best that they should all agree to meet him another day, but 
that meanwhile those who liked to apply for their money at the 
doors should have it. It seems that a number of men had come 
to the theatre on purpose to create a disturbance, but Mathews’s 
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banter put the whole audience into good humour, and the house 
was emptied without any riot.* 

Bismarck has another favourite story about mobs. When the 
Grand Duke Constantine of Russia went as Viceroy to Poland 
in 1862, he was received in the streets of Warsaw with cries of 
“Long live the Constitution!” A Prussian, Count Perponcher, 
who was present, asked a vociferating Pole who “ Constitutiona ” 
was? “I suppose it’s his wife,” answered the Pole. “Well, but 
he has children,” said Perponcher, “so you should ery: Hurrah 
for Constitutiona and the little Constitutions,” which the Pole 
at once did. Hearing Bismarck tell this anecdote—not for the 
first time probably—his son-in-law Count Rantzau, once said: 
“You can make a mob cry anything by paying a few men among 
them a mark apiece to start the shouting.” “ Nein, but you need 
not waste your marks,” demurred the Chancellor, “es gibt immer 
Esel genug, die schreien wnbezahlt.” (There are always asses to 
bray gratis.) 

The knowledge of how men can be swayed involves an accurate 
estimate of the influence which oratory exercises over them. 
Bismarck, as we have said, is not eloquent, and it is one of his 
maxims that a man of many words cannot be a man of action. 
“The best Parliamentary speeches”—he said, in conversation 
with M. Pouyer Quertier about M. Thiers—“are those which 
men have delivered to criticise other men’s work,or to set forth 
what they themselves were going to do, or to apologise for what 
they have left undone.” 

Action speaks for itself. “When I hear of Ministers in 
parliamentary countries making long speeches to defend their 
policy, it always strikes me that there has been very little policy ; 
and I am reminded of those big dishes of stew which our frugal 
German housewives serve up on Mondays with the remnants of 


* Prince Bismarck does not care much about the theatre, and it may 
be mentioned that when he visited Paris in 1867, Offenbach’s ‘Grande 
Duchesse,’ which, as a skit upon militaryism, made so many laugh, excited 
in him only anger. He was especially indignant at the song of “Here is 
the Sabre of my Sire.” “You can’t expect a pair of Jews (Offenbach and 
Ludovic Halévy) to feel any reverence for military traditions,” he said ; 
“but now ‘ Le Sabre de mon Pére’ will be associated with ludicrous ideas 
in the minds of Frenchmen, and old generals will be ashamed to give their 
swords to their sons on account of this odious jingle.” At this same visit 
to Paris, however, Bismarck saw a performance of Sardou’s ‘ Nos bons 
Villageois’ at the Gymnase, and he laughed loudly at the scene in 
which a Colonel, who is Mayor of his village, makes all the municipal 


Councillors sign a document acknowledging that they are “a troop of 
donkeys.” 
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Sunday’s dinner—lots of cabbage and carrots, making a great 
show, with small scraps of meat.” 

Action fascinates the masses as much as speech,* for it demands. 
courage,f which is of all virtues the rarest. Pastor Stocker, of 
anti-Semitic renown, relates that Bismarck once asked him 
whether there were any text in the Bible saying, “All men are 
cowards?” “No, you are thinking of the text: ‘The Cretans 
are all liars,’” said Stocker. ‘“ Liars—cowards, it comes to much 
the same thing,” answered Bismarck ; “but it’s not true only of 
the Cretans ;” and he then asked Stocker whether the latter had 
met many thoroughly brave men. The Court pastor replied that 
there might be several definitions of courage; but Bismarck 
interrupted him, with a boisterous laugh: “Oh, yes, the moral 
courage of letting one’s face be smacked rather than fight a duel ; 
I have met plenty of men who had that.” 

Bismarck’s own courage is that of a mastiff, and in early life 
it often got him into scrapes. We have remarked how some of 
these might have been detrimental to his whole career. Whilst 
he was doing his One Year Voluntariate in the Prussian Light 
Infantry, he paid a visit to Schleswig, which was then under 
Danish rule. One day, wearing his uniform, he was seated in a 
Brauerei when he overheard two gentlemen holding a political 
conversation and expressing extreme Liberal sentiments. With 
amazing impudence he walked up to their table and requested 


* Two of Bismarck’s heroes in history are Wallenstein and William the 
Silent. He once said of Marshal von Moltke: “ Lucky man, he need only 
make his one speech a year in the Reichstag and then the echoes of cannon 
seem to be speaking for him!” Marshal von Moltke, however, speaks as 
well as he writes. His Letters to his late wife, while he was travelling in 
Turkey and the Danubian Provinces, are faultless in their composition, 
instructive, amusing, and models of style. All the qualities which 
distinguish them are to be found in the Marshal’s speeches, which are 
clear, short, and captivate the attention, not less by what they contain, 
than by the tuneful voice in which they are uttered. 

t+ Some years ago, when a young Prussian officer of noble family 
was turned out of the army for declining a challenge on conscientious 
grounds, an English clergyman sent Prince Bismarck a copy of the Diary 
of Mr. Adams, who was American Minister of the Court of St. James’s at 
the beginning of this century. Mr. Adams speaks with admiration of the 
efforts which were being made to put down duelling in England by force 
of public opinion. Prince Bismarck, in courteously acknowledging the 
book, wrote: “There is much good sense in England, but you have not 
done away with duelling, as you suppose. There is more of it among your 
schoolboys, who fight with fists, than among those of any other country ; 
and this may prevent the necessity for much fighting in after-life. English 
boys take rank at school according to their pluck, and hold that rank 
afterwards.” 
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that: “If they must talk nonsense, they would use an under- 
tone.” The two Schleswigers told the Junker to mind his own 
business, whereupon Bismarck caught up a beer-jug and dashed its 
contents in their faces. This affair caused very serious trouble. 
Bismarck was taken into custody and ordered out of the country. 
On joining his regiment he was placed under arrest again, and 
there was an interchange of diplomatic notes about him. He 
only escaped severe punishment through powerful intercession 
being employed at Court on his behalf. 

Some years later when Bismarck had been appointed to the 
Legation at Frankfort (a post which he owed to the delight with 
which Frederick William IV. had read his bluff speeches in the 
Prussian Lower House), he was present at a public ball, where a 
member of the French Corps Législatif, M. Jouvois de Clancy, 
was pointed out to him as a noted fire-eater. This gentleman 
had been a Republican, but had turned his coat after the coup 
état. He was a big man with dandified airs, but evidently not 
much accustomed to society, for he had brought his hat—not a 
compressible one—into the ball-room ; and in waltzing he held 
it in his left hand. The sight of the big Frenchman careering 
round the room with this hat extended at arm’s length was too 
much for Bismarck’s sense of fun; so, as M. Jouvois revolved 
past him, he dropped a copper coin into the hat. One may 
imagine the scene. The Frenchman, turning purple, stopped 
short in his dancing, led back his partner to her place, and then 
came with flashing eyes to demand satisfaction. There would 
have been assault and battery on the spot if friends had not 
interposed ; but on the following day the Frenchman and the 
Prussian met with pistols and the former was wounded. Unfor- 
tunately for Bismarck, M. Jouvois knew Louis Schneider, the 
ex-comedian, who had become Court Councillor to Frederick 
William IV., and was that eccentric monarch’s favourite companion. 
Schneider had but a moderate fondness for Bismarck, and he 
represented his act of gaminerie in so unfavourable a light to the 
King that his Majesty instructed the Foreign Office to read the 
newly appointed diplomatist a severe lecture. 

Bismarck has never liked Frenchmen. His feelings towards 
them savour of contempt in their expression, but there is more of 
hatred than of genuine disdain in them, and much of this hatred 
has its source in religious fervour. Bismarck is a believer. The 
sceptical levity of most Frenchmen, the profanity and licentious- 
ness of their literature, their want of reverence for all things 
whether of Divine or of human ordinance—all this shocks the 
statesman, who still reads his Bible with a simple faith, and who 
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has attentively noted the doom which is threatened to nations 
who are disobedient. During the Franco-German War, Countess 
Bismarck, hearing that her husband had lost the travelling-bag 
in which he carried his Bible, sent him another with this naive 
letter: “As I am afraid you may not be able to buy a Bible in 
France, I send you two copies of the Scriptures, and have marked 
the passages in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel which relate to 
France—also the verse in the Psalms which says that ‘The 
unbeliever shall be rooted out.’” 

Carlyle saw affinities between the character of Cromwell and 
that of Bismarck, but the only resemblance between the two men 
is physical. One may question how far Cromwell was a believer : 
he certainly had as little respect for sacred words as he had for 
cathedrals and kings, and he juggled with texts of Scripture as it 
suited his purpose. Bismarck has never canted. His acknow- 
ledgments of Divine mercies have only been expressed where 
national triumphs were concerned—never where his own personal 
enterprises had to be lauded. On the other hand, he has evinced 
strong religious scruples under circumstances when few men 
would have credited him with such. He has spent more sleepless 
hours from thinking over the deposition of George V. of Hanover 
than Cromwell did from fretting over Charles I.’s execution. He 
reconciled that deposition with the dictates of his reason, but 
not with those of his faith in the inviolability of kings. When 
it had been decided to annex Hanover, the Crown lawyers were 
instructed to draw up a report of legal justifications for this 
measure; but when Bismarck had read half through this docu- 
ment, he threw it aside with irritation: “ Better nothing than 
that—it reminds me of Teste’s Memorandum on the confiscation 
of the estates of the Orleans family.”* 

Again Bismarck, while making it the chief occupation of his 
life to study how the Plebs might be managed, has never stooped 
to such immoral means for this purpose as the French officials 
of the Second Empire employed. He was deeply interested in 
Napoleon III.’s experiments with universal suffrage. The whole 
system of plébiscites, official candidatures, prefectoral newspapers, 
and electoral districts, so arranged that peasant votes should 


* M. Teste had been one of Louis Philippe’s Ministers. Getting into 
disgrace through financial jobberies, which subjected him to criminal 
proceedings, he had to resign his portfolio and retire altogether from 
public life. To revenge himself on Louis Philippe’s family (though no 
member of it had had any share in his ruin) he privately drew up for 
Napoleon III. the report that was required to justify the seizure of the 
Orleans property. No respectable lawyer could be found to do this work. 
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neutralise those of Radical working-men, seemed to him “ very 
pretty,” as he once told a disgusted Republican refugee. But the 
encouragement given by De Morny, De Persigny, and others to 
every kind of immorality that could amuse the people—frivolous 
newspapers, improper novels and plays, gambling clubs, and 
outrageous fashions in dress—this was a very different affair. De 
Morny was fond of quoting the anecdote about Alcibiades having 
cut off the tail of his dog to give the Athenians something to talk 
about, and during Bismarck’s short stay in Paris as Ambassador 
in 1862, he and the Prussian statesman had more than one 
conversation about the art of ruling. Bismarck had the frankness 
to say that he looked upon the comedies of Dumas the younger, 
and indeed on most French plays of the lighter sort, as grossly 
corrupting to the public morals. ‘“ Panem et circenses,” smiled De 
Morny. ‘“ Panem et saturnalia,’ muttered Bismarck. 

Another point upon which De Morny and Bismarck could not 
agree, was about the qualities that are requisite in a public 
servant. De Morny cared nothing for character. The men 
whom he recommended for prefectships or posts in the diplomatic 
service were, for the most part, adventurers—brilliant, witty, 
diseurs de rien and cajolers of the other sex. ‘“ A French Ambassa- 
dor,” he maintained, “ should always consider himself accredited 
aupres des reines.” Bismarck loathes ladies’ men: and he had the 
poorest opinion of Napoleon III.’s diplomatists. His own ideal 
of a State functionary is the blameless man without debts or 
entanglements—laborious but not pushing, well educated but not 
abounding in ideas, a man in all things obedient. His sneering 
judgment on plenipotentiaries like M. Benedetti and the Duc 
de Gramont is well known. He called them “dancing dogs 
without collars.” They never seemed to have a master, he 
complained, “ but stood up on their hind legs and performed their 
antics without authority from man alive. If they barked, you 
were sure to hear a voice from Paris crying to them to be quiet. 
If they fawned you might expect to see them receive some sly 
kick, warning them that they ought to be up and biting.” 
Bismarck conceived some liking and respect for Napoleon IIL., 
whom he saw to be better than his entowrage. Had the Emperor's 
health remained good, the war of 1870 would doubtless never 
have taken place; but so early as 1862 Bismarck perceived that 
Napoleon III.’s bodily ailments were causing an indolence of mind 
that left the Emperor at the mercy of intriguing counsellors ; and 
what he observed in his subsequent visits to Paris in 1867 and to 
Plombiéres in 1868, confirmed these impressions. His ceaseless 
study of France as the great enemy that would have to be coped 
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with soon, moreover added to his deep and moody detestation of 
that country. When the formal declaration of war by France 
reached Berlin in July 1870, Count Bismarck was staying for a 
few days at Varzin. The news was communicated to him by a 
telegram which was put into his hands just as he was returning 
from a drive. He at once sprang into his carriage, to go to 
the railway-station, and on his way through the village of 
Wussow, he saw the parish minister standing at the door of 
his manse. “I said nothing to him,” ejaculated Bismarck, in 
relating the story long afterwards to some friends, “but I just 
made a sign as of two sabre-cuts crosswise, and he quite under- 
stood.” 

The pastor of Wussow understood the sign of the cross in sword- 
cuts to mean crusade, and as such the war against France was 
viewed by all good Prussians. Bismarck and the village clergyman 
were at one in regarding the French people as the Beast of the 
Apocalypse, and Paris as Babylon. Such sentiments are not 
incompatible with Christian piety, for there must be militants in 
the Church. But where Bismarck ceases to be a Christian in 
the common acceptance of that term, is in his exaggerated 
contempt for almost all men as individuals.* 

His want of charity—we do not of course mean in almsgiving, for 
in this respect he is as generous as the Princess, his wife, allows 
him to be—is the most unamiable and disconcerting trait in his 
nature. Disconcerting because misanthropy is an evidence of 
moral short-sightedness, begetting timidity and rendering a man 
incapable of forming disciples to carry on his work. Without 
trustfulness a statesman can make no real friends. It may be 
said that uncharitableness like Bismarck’s must be the result 
of many disenchantments; but a man who only keeps rooks and 

* After a dinner at Count Lehndorff’s the conversation once fell upon 
religious topics, and Bismarck exclaimed: “I cannot understand how 
without faith in a revealed religion we can believe in God ; nor do I see how, 
without faith in a God, Dispenser of all good and Supreme Judge, a man 
can do his duty. If I were not a Christian, I should not remain at my 
post. It can yield me nothing more in the way of honours; the exercise 
of power is no longer a pleasure but a worry, since I can never carry out 
the simplest scheme without struggles, trying to a man of my age and weak 
health. If I were ambitious of popularity, I could get it by retiring. All 
men would speak well of me if I lived in retirement. I should then 
perhaps have more real power than I have now. I should certainly have 
more power to help my friends. But it is because I believe in a Divine 
dispensation which has marked out Germany for great destinies that I 
remain at my post. I have a duty to perform and must continue to do it 
so long as I am permitted. If I am stricken down and rendered incapable 
for work, then I shall know that my time of rest has come; but not till then.” 
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ravens must not complain that all birds are black. The men who 
were at different times Bismarck’s most zealous helpmates—Count 
Harry Arnim, Herr Delbriick, Count Stolberg and Count Eulen- 
borg—were all discarded as soon as they gave the smallest sign, 
not of mutiny, but of independence. Bismarck would not accept 
advice or remonstrance from them; he required on all occasions 
that blind obedience which is not loyal service, but servility. For 
the same cause he would never employ Herr Edward Lasker, 
whose great talents as a financier and parliamentary debater 
would have been of immense value to the monarchy. He has 
rejected the advances of Herr Bennigsen, the Hanoverian founder 
of the Nationalverein, who is now leader of the National Liberals ; 
and those of Dr. Rudolph Gneist, who is one of the ablest 
politicians in Germany, but who had the misfortune to take the 
wrong side during the Conflikt-Zeit. Opposition, as Bismarck has 
often taken care to impress upon his hearers, shall never be 
regierungsfahig so long as he holds office. He abominates the 
Parliamentary system which brings to power men who have 
begun life as demagogues agitating for the abolition of this and 
that, and who, afterwards, are obliged to make shameless recanta- 
tions, or to quibble away their words. The contrary system of 
selecting for his assistants only men who have never sown 
political wild oats is, however, compelling Bismarck to rely now on 
such henchmen as Herr Von Puttkamer and Herr Hofmann. 
The former is the Chancellor’s brother-in-law, an excellent subor- 
dinate, supple as a glove, but with no originality of mind or 
firmness that could enable him to remain Home Minister if he were 
not propped up in this post. Herr Hofmann is also a mere 
painstaking bureaucrat, who, if he did not hear the voice of 
command, would be quite inapt to think for himself. Of late 
Prince Bismarck is said to have been training his son, Count 
Herbert, to act as his secretary and to take his place by-and-by. 
Count Herbert is a clever man, but dynasties of maires du palais 
have never succeeded in any country, and it is strange Bismarck 
should have forgotten that the Hohenzollern dynasty has owed 
its rapid rise to a respect for that principle which he is now 
ignoring, namely the selection of the best men without favouri- 
tism. If independence of mind and character had been eyed 
with suspicion by the Prussian kings, as they now are by the 
Chancellor, Germany would have had no Bismarck. 

The popular idea of a genial, soldierly, blunt-spoken Bismarck 
is a wrong one. Bismarck can be jovial among friends and 
good-humouredly affable with strangers; but genial he is not. 
There is a sarcastic tone in his voice which grates on the ears of 
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all who are brought into contact with him for the first time, 
and his unconcealed mistrust for the rectitude of all public men, 
of no matter what country, who do not happen to be in his 
good graces at the time, is too often offensive. It must be re- 
membered that when Bismarck has quarrelled with public men, it 
has generally been because, having changed an opinion himself, 
he has been unable to persuade men to do the same at a moment’s 
notice. Turn by turn, Free-trader and Protectionist, inclining 
one day to the Russian, another to the Austrian alliance, 
coquetting at one time with England, then with Italy and even 
with France, he has ever been actuated by the sole desire to use 
every passing wind which might push the interest of his Govern- 
ment. He has declined to formulate any policy in details, 
because against such a policy parties might coalesce, whereas by 
veering and tacking often, he throws disunion among his oppo- 
nents. He appropriates what is best in the new designs of this 
or that party, takes for his Sovereign and himself the credit of 
carrying them into execution, and then leaves the original 
promoters with a sense that power has gone out of them—that 
they have been played with, but that they have nothing to 
complain of. 

This policy of variations, however, has exposed Bismarck to 
some cutting rebukes from loyal Prussians whose consciences 
were not acrobatic. The trouble with Count Harry Arnim began 
when this diplomatist—* Der Affe,” as he was nicknamed by his 
familiars—said to Countess Von Redern, at one of the Empress 
Augusta’s private parties, that he had hitherto been trying to 
walk on his feet in Paris, but that from “his latest instructions 
he gathered that he was expected until further notice to walk 
on his hands.” The saying was reported to Bismarck and made 
“his three hairs bristle.” “The ‘Ape’ has only been employed, 
because we thought him quadrumanous,” he exclaimed, and from 
that moment there was war between the two men. 

Another time Bismarck had to bear a snub from a young 
nobleman of the House of Hatzfelt. This gentleman, being left 
in charge of a Legation during the absence of the Minister, sent 
home a despatch embodying views favourable to the policy which 
the Chancellor had, until then, been pursuing towards the 
country where the attaché was residing. But it so chanced that 
the Chief of the Legation had been summoned to Berlin on 
purpose to receive instructions for a change of policy ; so that 
when the attaché’s despatch arrived, it gave no pleasure in 
Wilhelmstrasse, and the Chancellor spoke testily of its writer as 
a “ Schafskopf.” Hearing this, the attaché resigned. He was a 
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young man of high spirit, who had many friends at Court, and it 
was pointed out to the Chancellor by an august peacemaker, that 
the young fellow had mot been very well treated. Somewhat 
grudgingly—for he does not like to make amends—the Chancellor 
was induced to send his Secretary to the ex-attaché offering to 
reinstate him. But the recipient of this dubious favour drew 
himself up stiffly and said: “Germany has not fallen to so low a 
point that she needs to be served by Schafsképfe; and for the 
rest, you may tell the Chancellor that I have not been trained to 
turn somersaults.”* 

It has been mentioned that Bismarck has had to contend with 
many a boudoir cabal. The Empress Augusta’s long antipathy to 
him is no secret, and the Chancellor bas never had to congratulate 
himself much on the friendlinessof the Crown Prince’s and Princess’s 
circle. ‘The ill-will of royal ladies enlists that of many other 
persons influential in society ; but it stands to Bismarck’s honour 
that he has never used newspapers to combat these drawing-room 
foes. The revelations made to the public some years since by an 
ex-member of the “ Reptile’s Bureau” were no doubt in the main 
true, and they showed that the Chancellor had raised the art of 
“nobbling” the Préss to a high pitch of perfection. Not only 
had he, all over Germany, newspapers supported in part out of 
the Secret Service Fund and inspired wholly by the Press Bureau, 
but he has been accused of employing hirelings on the staffs of 


* Bismarck has never had much veneration either for diplomatists or 
diplomacy. Here is an extract of a letter which he wrote to his wife in 
1851 when he was at Frankfort: “In the art of saying nothing and in a 
great many words, 1 am making rapid progress. I write many pages of 
letters which read like leading articles, and if Manteuffel, after perusing 
them, can tell what they are about, he certainly knows more than I. Every 
one of us pretends to believe that his colleagues are full of ideas and plans: 
and yet all the time the whole body of us knows nothing, and each is aware 
that the others know nothing. No man, not even the most malicious 
sceptic of a democrat, can believe what charlatanism and big pretence is 
all this diplomacy.” 

It may be remarked, in view of Prince Bismarck’s opinions on duelling, 
that for an affront like that which he offered to the young attaché, a 
French Admiral, the Bailli de Suffren, was killed by a lieutenant. The 
affront was offered on the high seas; the subaltern bore it at the time 
without a murmur, but on returning to France he resigned and sent the 
Admiral a challenge, saying: “ You are no longer my superior now. We 
are both gentlemen and you owe me a reparation.” In Germany this 
would have been impossible, for the attaché must have belonged either tu 
the Landwehr or the Landsturm, so that the Chancellor as a general of the 
Landwehr remained always his superior. Thus in military countries one 
of the chief excuses for duelling—namely, that it enables a man to punish 
the insolence of office—cannot be urged. 
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newspapers reputed as independent, and through these he was in a 
position to procure the insertion of articles in foreign journals, 
these effusions being afterwards reprinted in German papers as 
genuine expressions of foreign opinion. 

All this constituted a very powerful organisation, which the 
Chancellor might have used with telling effect in fighting society 
caballers. But while he has not scrupled to direct the heaviest 
artillery of his newspapers and not infrequently torpedo attacks 
against open political opponents, he would never let his difficul- 
ties with “die Wespen,” as he called society aggressors, be made 
the subjects of Press comments. Newspapers, guilty of assailing 
members of the Imperial family or of the Court household, have 
been unsparingly prosecuted by his orders. “ Er is kein Jowrna- 
liste!” exclaimed a too zealous partisan-writer, who had gone to 
the Chancellerie with a proposal for creating in Berlin a news- 
paper like the Paris Figaro, “er kinne sich nicht auf die feine 
Malice zu verstehen.” This may be rendered as, “He won't 
throw mud ;” and it is no small compliment to the integrity of a 
statesman, whom his enemies are wont to describe as more astute 
than Machiavelli, and more unscrupulous than Richelieu.* 

In the autumn of the present year the Pope gave a commission 
to the painter Lenbach to paint a portrait of Prince Bismarck. 
The Chancellor agreed to sit; the artist went several times to 
Varzin, and people have been asking ever since what is the 
meaning of this strange fancy of Leo XIIL.’s to have a portrait of 
the arch-enemy of Rome, the formidable champion of the Kultur- 
kampf. A French journalist has suggested that there is at the 
Vatican an artistic Index Expurgatorius—a Galerie des Réprowvés— 
and that Bismarck’s portrait is to hang there in the place of 
honour between that of Dositheus the Samaritan, and Isaac 
Laquedem the Wandering Jew. 

It is more likely that tbe Pope aspires to some political 
rapprochement with Germany, and if he have such a hope it must 
have come to him from the knowledge that the Chancellor would 
not object to a reconciliation. But if Bismarck consents to 
make peace with the Vatican, and to find some official post for 
Herr Windhorst, it would not be that any of his own private 
Lutheran prejudices against Rome have vanished. He is a 


* A fact that speaks well for Prince Bismarck is that ladies are not 
afraid of him. Napoleon I. made women cower; they knew that his 
Corsican spitefulness would disdain no means of retaliation for a slight 
or an injury. But ladies have often been maliciously epigrammatical, or 
downright saucy to the Chancellor, without having anything worse to 
fear from him than scowls and grumbles. 
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doughty Protestant in whose religion there is no variableness, 
but he may veer on the Kulturkampf as he did on that of free 
trade, simply because, having failed, after doing his best, to crush 
the Catholics, he will see no use in recommencing the struggle. 
And whatever is useless seems to Bismarck a thing which should 
not be attempted, indeed, many of his great triumphs hitherto have 
been won by shaking hands with yesterday’s enemy and saying 
“Let us two stand together.” Before long the world may see 
Prince Bismarck recognise the Roman Catholic Church as one of 
the greatest living forces of Continental Conservatism, and enlist 
its services in the work of “ dishing ” both Liberals and Socialists. 
It is significant that in one of his few autumn speeches, Bismarck 
was heard quoting Joseph De Maistre’s dictum about the Soldier 
and the Priest being the sentries of civilization. 
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Mitre Court. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 


Avutnor or ‘GEorGE GeITH OF FEN Court,’ ‘THE SENIOR 
PARTNER,’ ETC. 


Cuapter I, 
MR, AND MRS, JEFFLEY. 


In Fowkes’ Buildings, hard by Great Dover Street, the curious 
reader may still see a large mansion which more than fifteen years 
ago was “run” as a lodging-house by Mrs. Maria Jefiley. 

There never existed a woman better fitted for such an under- 
taking. Strong, energetic, tireless, capable, Mrs. Jeffley made the 
captains, and mates, and various friends these seafaring persons 
brought to the “snuggest port” in London, perfectly happy. 
That at the same time she contrived to render Mr. Jeffley almost 
miserable was in the lady’s judgment a point not worth considering, 
Had he been differently constituted, his home ought to have 
seemed an abode of bliss to him, so the brisk Maria felt, and 
justly. She was not answerable for his constitution. 

John—or, as his friends preferred to call him, Jack—Jefiley filled 
the position of warehouseman in the great firm of Deedes, 
Tunstall, Fulmer and Company, wine merchants, who had offices 
in Dunstan Hill, and huge vaults nearer to the Tower. 

All their goods in those dim underground cellars were under 
his hand. The manager himself—who received a large salary and 
a percentage on the profits of the concern ; lived in his own house 
(freehold) at Forest Hill, and gave dinner-parties, for which it 
was stated, by persons behind the scenes, Messrs. Deedes and Co. 
paid per arrangement; kept a phaeton and boy in buttons for 
his wife’s gratification, and generally speaking “ cut a dash ”—was 
not really a more important factor in the firm’s prosperity than 
plain Jack Jeffley, who only received a modest weekly wage, and the 
summit of whose earthly ambition was a small cottage with a 
“bit of garden” which he might “keep to himself.” 

He could have realised this aspiration years previously had 
Mrs. Jeffley been of her husband’s mind; but Mrs. Jefiley—as she 
not infrequently stated—had a different sort of mind altogether 
from the individual by a jocose fiction called her lord and master. 
The quiet of a cottage surrounded by a bit of garden would, so she 
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declared, “kill her.” She did not want to sit down and turn her 
dresses—she liked to buy new ones, and give them out to be made 
by Mrs. Mountly, who “ fit her like a glove, and kept three appren- 
tices, and a beautifully furnished house in Arbour Square (where 
the drawing-room was good enough for any lady in the land).” 

Mrs. Jefiley had no notion of letting her children go about as 
if they were beggars; she did not mind slaving and working her 
fingers off the bone in order to send them on Sunday mornings 
with their rather abashed papa to their parish church of All 
Hallows, Barking, clad in rich apparel—sunny ringlets streaming 
over their shoulders, and long, white, rich ostrich feathers in their 
hats, which well-nigh drove the mothers of other children, no 
doubt quite as nice, distracted with envy. 

Even had she wished to accompany Mr. Jeflley to church on 
Sunday mornings—which she certainly never did—Mrs. Jeffley with 
a “houseful of lodgers” might have found it difficult to gratify 
her desire. Sometimes, though not often, she repaired in the 
afternoon of the first day in the week to Hyde Park to see the 
latest novelty in dress and name, equipage or beauty ; and occasion- 
ally she attended evening service at the Abbey or St. Paul’s, 
squired by one or more of the many respectable admirers who never 
wearied of singing their landlady’s praises. 

“The cleverest woman you'd meet in the length of a mid- 
summer’s day!” was the chorus chanted by all Mrs. Jeffley’s 
lodgers. 

In his heart Jack Jeffley often wished it had pleased God to make 
his wife a little less clever, but he was far too loyal to say so. 

Silently he resigned himself to this dispensation of Providence 
as to several other troubles in his married life. If Mrs. Jeffley did 
not maintain a like silence concerning the cross of having a 
husband “ without a morsel of push in him,” it must be remem- 
bered she was a woman, and might have broken her heart had she 
not sought and obtained sympathy from the many concerning the 
shortcomings of a man who let her do as she pleased, gave her 
almost all he earned, and only asked to be allowed to keep one 
little room, where he could sit and smoke, and read the paper 
in peace and quietness. 

“If you were like anybody else,” Mrs. Jeffley frequently 
remarked, “ you might be of a lot of use to me.” 

In reply to which genial remark Jack Jefiley said nothing. 
He had the greatest genius for saying nothing, which was indeed 
well, since his wife’s talent lay in quite another direction. 

Though nominally master of the great house in Fowkes’ 
Buildings, Mr. Jeffley was really merely a lodger in it, and a 
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lodger less esteemed and considered than any other under the 
roof, not excepting Frank Scott, who, being a permanent inmate, 
young, poor, and easy-tempered, ranked as one “of the family,” 
and had to put up with being treated accordingly. His bedroom 
was next the slates, and if honest Jack had not made him free of 
his own small den, the young fellow must have confined himself 
to his narrow chamber, or consorted with rum-drinking and beer- 
swilling old salts, who, though excellent persons, no doubt, spat, 
swore, and told tough yarns, and whose conversation was rather 
apt to pall after a not very long period. 

Thanks to a lawyer’s clerk, to whom when his fortunes were at 
low water Mrs. Jeffley had beenextremely kind, that lady discovered, 
long before the Married Women’s Property Act became law, 
according to the “ custom of the City of London” she could trade 
independent of her husband, sue and be sued, rent a house, 
carry on a business, “ keep what she made for herself,” exactly as 
if she had never seen John Jeffley. 

This was before she started her boarding establishment, and, 
it is not uncharitable to conclude, the idea of having something 
free from the control of the poor creature she had vowed to obey 
determined Mrs. Jeffley to persevere in her scheme. 

Had Mr. Jeffley’s consent and co-operation been necessary, sea 
captains and others must have found a suitable anchorage else- 
where. The whole project was abhorrent to him, if for no other 
reason than that already Mrs. Jeffley had a person occasionally 
lodging with her whom he hated as much as it was in his nature 
to hate anybody ; he hated him for three reasons, not one of which 
will seem to a sensible reader sufficient to account for even a 
moderate dislike. 

In the first place, Mr. Karl Katzen was a foreigner, and like a 
loyal Englishman Jack Jeffley distrusted foreigners; in the next, 
he was “undersized” and “unwholesome looking,” and Mr. 
Jeffley had a prejudice in favour of large men whose appearance 
did “ credit to their keep.” 

“ Katzen might be fed on chaff,” he said in later years to Frank 
Scott, and indeed Mr. Katzen might have been fed or sawdust, for 
any good his food seemed to do him. He was lean and sallow; 
he had eyes of no colour in particular; he let his dark lank hair 
grow long; he wore no beard or whiskers, only a starved imperial ; 
presumably he sometimes washed himself, yet he never looked 
clean. To big, burly Jack Jeffley, with his crisp brown hair, well 
kept whiskers, clear complexion—tanned and freckled though it 
was—frank mouth full of white good teeth, all of which he 
showed when he laughed, and heart that, though prejudiced, was 
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full of the milk of human kindness, this inscrutable German was a 
standing affront. 

For he had brains, such as they were; and Jack Jeffley’s head 
might have been cleft open without finding more than just 
served to enable him to fulfil his duty to his employers. He did 
not possess enough mind to make him even think of doing wrong, 
Fifty millions of money or money’s worth might have been left 
at Jack Jeffley’s mercy, and he would never have set himself to 
consider how easily he could abstract, say, a thousand pounds. 

He was very stupid indeed, according to modern lights. 

Two reasons, or non-reasons, have been given why Mr. Jeffley 
disliked Mr. Katzen; another remains behind. It is only fair to 
say Mr. Jeffley fought hard against it. 

He argued that no better was to be expected “off” (truth 
compels the confession that thus Mrs. Jeffley’s husband worded 
his sentence) “ a fool of a foreigner,” and consequently Jack really 
did try to forgive him, but he could not. Very often he fancied 
he had not merely forgiven but forgotten, and then suddenly the 
whole thing would recur to his memory, and at his work or 
walking along the street he again felt the hot blood rushing into 
his face, and tingling to his fingers’ ends. 

And really poor Mr. Katzen’s offence ought not to have been 
regarded as the unpardonable sin. To Jack Jefiley, however, it 
seemed the same sort of crime that poisoning a fox would to a 
master of hounds. 

Jack came in this way of well-to-do people: His father and 
his father’s father had farmed their own land since the Conquest 
or thereabout. They were yeomen, they were never rich, or 
great, or grand. Nevertheless they could trace a pedigree 
calculated to put to shame many a mushroom lord. They had 
fought for their country, they had poured out their blood for 
worthless kings they never saw, and died for principles they did 
not comprehend. Yet not one of them rose above the rank in 
which he was born ; titles and pensions, orders and bishoprics, 
are not for those who only perform yeomen’s work ; rather as the 
years went on, and times changed—and the Jeffleys did not 
change with the times—matters grew worse with them. 

Old acres did not mean the same profit as formerly. Though 
meat grew dearer, cattle did not return so much money ; labour had 
to be better paid; the very earth seemed to yield her increase less 
willingly than of yore ;—it was thus it came to pass that, finding 
things drifting from bad to ruin, John Jeffley left home, and 
sought his fortune in London. 

But before he did this, he had learned to love the country 
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and all country pursuits, and though he trod the stony streets 
contentedly enough, his heart was for ever roaming along the 
field-paths of his native county, and as each spring returned to 
gladden the earth, memory parted once again the interlacing 
branches which covered some bird’s nest, while in the autumn days 
at heart he strode across his father’s stubble once more, and raised 
his gun and brought down partridge and hare and pheasant on 
the land which had passed from him and his for ever. No man 
knew the points of a horse better than Jack Jeffley; he could 
ride well ; when he took the reins, any one might have felt secure 
in sitting beside him; he had the natural vanity a good driver 
feels. And yet once when he gave Mr. Katzen a lift in his 
employers’ dogcart, that ‘ blanked, blanked dirty little German,” 
to modify his more vigorous expression, concerning that 
gentleman, finding the vehicle between the Charybdis of an 
omnibus and the Scylla of a lumbering wool van, actually gave 
the off-rein a pull which as nearly as possible “landed us in the 
very mess the fool was afraid of.” 

Anything else in reason Mr. Jeffley might have looked over, 
but the united cowardice and unwisdom of Mr. Katzen’s act 
stuck—to quote his own very words—“ in his gizzard.” 

“ How should you feel,” he said to Mr. Frank Scott, “if a 
fellow—and that fellow a damned foreigner—laid his hands on 
the reins when you were driving? I wonder I did not pitch him 
neck and crop out of the cart.” 

And Mr. Frank Scott—who indeed knew as little about horses, 
and driving, and riding, except what he had learned from 
Mr. Jeffley himself, as a young gentleman could—was nevertheless 
sufficient of a friend and a Saxon to wonder how his host, 
smarting under such provocation, had forborne from crippling 
Mr. Katzen for life, 

Mrs. Jeffley took a different view of the affair. ‘“ Bosh!” she 
said when her worser half tried to make her understand the full 
enormity of which “the damned foreigner” had been guilty. 
“You are nothing but a big baby.” 

And that was all the sympathy Jack Jeffley received from his wife. 

Years had come and years had gone since that little episode, 
but when this story opens it still rankled in Mr. Jeffley’s heart. 
As has been said he intuitively hated Mr. Katzen, wherein perhaps 
his instinct was not altogether wrong, but he dealt out injustice 
to Mrs. Jeffley’s friend in imagining the German encouraged 
that estimable woman in her fads and fancies, and fostered 
those differences which were the plague of poor Jack’s life. 

Jack was but human, and never having understood his wife, it 
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came natural to him to attribute those faults which rendered his 
home less comfortable than it might have been, to the influence of 
anything or any one rather than to the nature of the divine Maria. 
Loyalty plays men and women many a scurvy trick, but never a 
worse one than that of attributing to external sources the fouling 
of a spring which contains in itself the elements of impurity. 

Mr. Jeffley would not see the whole worry of his existence lay in 
his wife’s mental vanity. She thought herself so extremely clever 
that all her husband’s ways seemed utter foolishness in her eyes. 

Many women who do nothing fall into a similar error concern- 
ing their husbands’ business incompetence ; therefore it is perhaps 
not quite surprising that Mrs. Jeffley, who did a great deal, 
should regard her lord as a mere cumberer of the ground. This 
view of Mr. Jefiley, which had been growing and flourishing for 
many years, was entirely her own. Mr. Katzen’s share in it was 
absolutely nil. He did not foster any depreciating ideas on the 
subject of Mr. Jefiley’s abilities—quite the contrary. He was 
wont to laugh a dry ungenial laugh and tell the lady she knew 
nothing about men, and men’s work—that she was too well off— 
that if her husband beat her, or drank, or was unfaithful, she 
would love the ground on which his shadow fell. “But,” Mr. 
Katzen was wont to continue, “being only a good fellow, and 
devoted to you and his children, you can’t find one pleasant word 
to say about him.” 

There was indeed nothing Mr. Katzen had much less patience 
with than to hear Mrs. Jeffley holding forth concerning Mr. 
Jeffley’s shortcomings. His own life was so stormy out of doors 
he loved peace within. He had no idea of disturbing his host’s 
conjugal peace. “Bah!” he would declare to Mrs. Jeffley, 
speaking between jest and earnest, “ much as I like you, my friend, 
deeply grateful to you as I am and ought to be, I would not 
marry you were you hung with diamonds.” 

“That is because you are so clever yourself,” Mrs. Jeffley would 
answer in foolish explanation. Then Mr. Katzen was wont to 
look in the lady’s face with a dubious smile, and remark : 

“Dear Madam, you are not half so clever as you imagine. All 
those stupid old Neptunes are leading you quite astray—not of 
malice prepense perhaps, but they look at you through spectacles 
of self-interest ; you cannot expect your lodgers to tell the truth 
when you make them so comfortable.” 

“No one, at all events, can accuse you of flattery,” Mrs. Jeffley 
often retorted. 

“That is because I have far too great a regard for you,” was 
the plausible explanation; and indeed, so far as Mr. Katzen was 
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capable of feeling a regard for any one he did entertain some 
sentiment of the kind for the woman who had always believed in 
and stuck fast to him through all sorts of chances and changes— 
trusted and helped him, and given sympathy as well as many 
much more tangible proofs of confidence and friendship. 

Still it was a bore that she could not conciliate her husband— 
how comfortable and friendly they might all have been together 
in Jack Jeffley’s little den, where Mr. Katzen never could flatter 
himself Jack felt glad to welcome any one except Frank Scott. 
How useful Mr. Jeffley might have been to him in a hundred 
ways. How much better a man’s help than a woman’s. How far 
preferable the assistance of a rational male creature than any 
amount of kindness from a lady who needed the most skilful 
handling, and who believed herself a diplomatist, a general, an 
administrator, and a financier. 

“She thinks because she can manage her house that she could | 
rule a kingdom,” thought Mr. Katzen, with a shrug of his lean 
shoulders; “but then she is a good soul, though a vain 
simpleton. Over and over again, my Karl, youmight have known 
what it was to lack a meal—many meals—but for the amazing 
faith of Maria Jeffley. And she has found no cause to repent 
her confidence. No, there may be, as report states, people I have 
not paid, but Mrs. Jeffley is not among the number.” Either 
report must have lied horribly, or else Mr. Katzen in the course 
of his life paid very few people indeed. 

In many places there was an opinion that he discharged no 
debt he could evade, and as we are often told there is never 
smoke without fire, it is quite probable that Mr. Katzen’s erratic 
course through this wicked world might have been traced by the 
smouldering fires of unliquidated liability. 

Under his rightful name of Karl Katzenstein, he had in his 
days of comparative innocence involved himself in such pecuniary 
trouble that he was compelled to leave his Fatherland and seek 
better fortune at the Antipodes, where both he and those who 
trusted him fared but badly. After all, a man must learn his 
trade somehow, and if Mr. Katzenstein found but little gold 
sticking to his fingers while serving his apprenticeship as 
adventurer, who can judge him harshly on that account? He 
gained skill and experience, and finally thinking he had acquired 
as much knowledge as Australia was likely to teach him, he 
decided to bid that country farewell, and give Great Britain the 
benefit of his talents. It was then he made Mrs. Jefiley’s 
acquaintance, and a very useful one he found her. Many a time 
he must have gone out breakfastless in the morning, and repaired 
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to bed supperless at night, if the lady’s faith in him had not 
been unbounded. 

And he never cheated her, never once; no, though he often 
went away for months together, he always came back and dis- 
charged his debt. 

He told her many of his troubles, discoursed to her concerning 
some of his plans—a man must have some one to talk to—and 
Mrs. Jeffley’s sympathy with the German was so complete, he 
found it better to talk to her than anybody else. 

She thought him the cleverest person in the world. He could 
speak five languages fluently, and had a smattering of Russian 
besides ; and poor Mrs. Jeffley, who could only utter her thoughts 
in English, and English often not the most correct, considered 
that, seeing Mr. Katzen—he deemed it well, for reasons which it 
is unnecessary here to state, to dock his name of the final 
“stein” when he took passage for England—was able to 
discourse with persons of many nationalities, little short of 
miraculous. It seemed to her simple mind as good as conjuring, 
and though she was honest herself as the day, the way he could 
get money “where another man would starve” excited her 
warmest admiration. She knew she found it hard enough to 
make both ends meet on Jack’s regular wages. How Mr. Katzen 
could go out some days without a sixpence and come back with 
full pockets, struck her as most extraordinary. Here was a 
person whose acquaintance was indeed something to be proud of. 
“Ah! if poor Jack had been like him!” Mrs. Jeffley would 
probably not have started her lodging-house, of which Mr. 
Katzen was so honoured an inmate. 

What did she not get for his benefit: a “tasty morsel” for 
breakfast ; a good juicy steak for dinner, which Mr. Katzen 
kindly ate, though under protest, “ because,” as he said, “‘ you do so 
spoil your excellent beef by your barbarous cookery ”—“ A fellow, 
Lil be bound,” grumbled Jack Jefiley, “who never ate anything 
better than sour cabbage and kickshaws in his own country !”— 
fruit by the bushel, pastry light and flaky, puddings cunningly 
concocted ; literally it: was with Mrs. Jefiley a labour of love 
catering for his excellent appetite. Peas for him were always 
dressed with sugar; the salads he affected were smothered in oil, 
“till they were not fit for a dog”—again, to quote Mr. Jefiley, 
while according to the some authority “it was enough to make a 
man do something desperate,” to see trout boiled, and boiled with 
vinegar. At the time we first meet them Mr. Jeffley had long 
ceased to express his opinions to Mrs. Jeffley concerning the 
——d German, but he held to them very firmly notwithstanding. 
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A person without an ostensible calling, who had no regular 
employment, and no business anybody could comprehend—who 
was scarcely ever in his office, if a “bit of a box stolen off the 
landing ” in a house close at hand “ could be called an office,” about 
which Mr. Jefiley had his doubts—was never likely to do much 
good for himself or anybody else—and what he, Jack, wanted to 
know was, why he should be waited upon “ hand and foot ” as if he 
were Rothschild or the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Jack was sadly jealous of Mr. Katzen—but he need not have 
been—Karl’s attachment to Mrs. Jeffley was strictly platonic, 
and perhaps a little gastronomic, while Mrs. Jeffley’s feeling for 
him entertained no thought of disloyalty to her husband. 
Naturally she did not care to hear Mr. Katzen sing the 
praises of any other woman, but that was nothing. As a rule, 
even men are not fond of hearing their acquaintances extolled, 
considering commendation of this sort a sort of indirect re- 
proach to themselves. In this matter there is not much 
difference between one sex and another, and for that matter 
not a great deal to choose between animals and human beings. 
At heart most persons feel the same sort of pleasure in hearing 
of any one else extolled that a dog does in seeing a cat 
stroked, only civilization has taught us to dissemble our feelings, 
while the dog gives tongue to his in the frankest manner. 

Mrs. Jefiley, somewhat after the fashion of an animal, allowed her 
discontent to evidence itself, and Mr. Katzen often took an 
unamiable pleasure in stroking her fur the wrong way. 

He knew his friend thoroughly—knew exactly what would 
annoy and what gratify her—and more than half his apparently 
careless utterances had a point and meaning in them unintelli- 
gible to outsiders. 

John Jefiley felt, however, many of the German’s remarks held 
a sting in them, and though he was not clever enough to perceive 
exactly where the sting lay, he resented them for his wife’s sake. 

“Tf she could only see the little wasp as I see him,” he 
thought, “she'd know he is not an insect ought to be buzzing 
about a respectable house.” 

The years had come, and the years had gone, however, and on 
Whit-Monday eighteen hundred and sixty, Mr. Katzen was still 
“buzzing about” Fowkes’ Buildings in a very persistent manner. 

For some time affairs with him had been at very low tide 
indeed; but for Mrs. Jeffley’s timely help he must have raised 
money on his watch and ring, massive chain and diamond studs, 
breast pin, and various other articles by which he set great store, 
and which indeed poor Jack Jefiley’s wife believed reflected credit 
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on the establishment. She had heard Mr. Katzen’s valuables 
remarked upon, appraised, envied, and she often did wish, “ that 
she did,” her husband’s nature contained a spark of ambition. 
“We might all be so differently off,’ she considered, “and John 
have as fine a ring as Karl Katzen, to say nothing of my seeing 
some chance of leisure, instead of working my fingers to the 
bone in Fowkes’ Buildings.” 

No one wanted Mrs. Jeffley to work her fingers to the bone 
anywhere, but this was one of the many little fictions which 
enabled the ill-used lady to pose as a martyr before the eyes of 
admiring friends. 

Mr. Jeffley and Frank Scott had employed their rare holiday in 
visiting a friend who farmed a little land near East Ham, and as 
twilight was drawing in they found themselves on their way 
home once more in Great Tower Street, a trifle tired perhaps, but 
in good order and condition. 

Their playtime was over, but they had enjoyed it thoroughly. 
Frank Scott carried a huge bunch of flowers that scented the 
road and filled the hearts of passers-by with envy, while Jack 
bore baskets containing a precious freight of new-laid eggs and 
golden butter, which he meant to keep for his own table, 
and give share to “no captain, or mate, or scrubby foreigners on 
earth.” 

He had for the sixth time repeated this determination with 
great energy, when an unexpected sight met his eyes. Coming 
leisurely along Great Tower Street from the City he beheld one 
foreigner he would have felt happy never to see again. 

“Why, here’s that Katzen fellow,” he said, turning to his 
companion. “I thought we were rid of him for a week or two, at 
any rate.” 

“What can have brought him back ?” marvelled Frank Scott. 

“No good, you may be sure.” 

“He told me on Saturday morning he was going to Paris.” 

“T wish he would go there and stay there.” 

“Hush—he will hear you,” expostulated Frank, for Mr. 
Jeffley in an access of energy had raised his voice somewhat 
unduly. 


“I don’t care whether he does or not!” said Jack, lowering his 
tone however. 


Cuapter II. 
MR. KATZEN’S NEWS. 


“Here I am, you see, like a bad sixpence,” exclaimed Mr. 
Katzen gaily, at the same time extending his hand, which Mr. 
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Jeffley felt forced to take, and shake with a heartiness he was far 
from feeling. 

“We thought you were on the other side of the water,” he 
observed, merely because no other remark occurred to him. 

“T did not even start,” said Mr. Katzen; “I got a piece of 
unexpected news after I left you on Saturday which changed all 
my plans.” 

“Good news, I hope?” suggested Mr. Jefiley. 

“Well, you shall judge of that presently,” answered the 
foreigner ; “let us go into your room for a minute and summon 
your wife; you stay too, Scott—I cannot have one friend absent 
while I tell what I have to tell.” 

“He's going to be married, Frank,” said Mr. Jeffley, who had 
already with stentorian lungs shouted for ‘‘ Maria,” “ wife,” “ Mrs. 
Jeffley,” till a shrill “ What’s wanted with Mrs. Jefiley now! 
Oh! be quiet, do. [I’m coming,” assured him his better half 
was on her way from the upper regions. 

“No, I am not going to,be married, that I know of just yet,” 
said Mr. Katzen, in reply to the zemark about matrimony. “I 
may be though, for ” At that juncture the end of Mr. 
Katzen’s sentence was cut short for ever by a series of wifely 
expostulations emanating from Mrs. Jeffley, as she came along 
the passage. ‘“ John, I wonder at you, screaming the house down, 
and Captain Hassell gone to bed and all. What do you want?” 
she finished, entering Jack’s room, which was almost in total 
darkness, owing to the narrowness of the Court, called Fowkes’ 
Buildings, and the gathering twilight. 

“ Want?” repeated her husband, who was accustomed to such 
forms of conjugalendearment. “Bless you, I want nothing—but 
here’s Mr. Katzen home brimful with good news, and he won’t tell 
Frank and me what it is till you are quite at leisure to listen 
too.” 

“Mr. Katzen,” exclaimed Mrs. Jeffley in astonishment, “I 
did not see you. Frank, light the gas.” 

“Yes, Frank, light the gas,” capped Mr. Jefiley in a solemn 
gravity, which on any stage must have brought down the house. 
‘Here are matches, my boy.” 

“T never thought of seeing you,” exclaimed Mrs. Jefiley, 
addressing Mr. Katzen, her face literally beaming with smiles, 
~ “No more did I,” supplemented Jack, in a tone which really 
meant, “No such luck;” but neither his wife nor Mr. Katzen 
noticed it. 

“You told me you would be away for a fortnight at least,” 
went on the lady. 
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“Yes; but I did not then know what was going to happen.” 

“Why, what has happened?” asked Mrs. Jeffley. “I can tell 
from your manner it is nothing very unpleasant.” 

“Tt is nothing unpleasant—quite the other thing. It is just 
this. I am appointed Consul for:New Andelusia,” and Mr. 
Katzen, who had delivered his astounding intelligence in a voice 
he could scarcely steady, so great was his exultation, paused for 
the clapping and huzzaing he felt should follow. 

Instead there ensued a dead silence, which was broken at length 
by Mr. Jeffley asking : 

“ Where the dickens is New Andelusia ?” 

“In South America,” answered the New Consul, a little sulkily. 

“Then you will be leaving us!” cried Mrs. Jefiley, forgetting 
to congratulate her friend in the despair caused by the idea he 
would have to cross the sea and remain across it. 

“Leaving you—for what reason?” returned Mr. Katzen, who, 
wrapped up in his own fresh importance, had failed to follow the 
lady’s line of thought. 

“ Because you will of course have to go and live in that country 
with the strange name.” 

“Live there!—not so. Oh! no—I am Consul for New 
Andelusia in England, not Consul for England in New Andelusia.” 

“Make yourself quite easy, wife,” interposed Mr. Jefiley, “ we 
are not going to lose Mr. Katzen yet awhile.” 

“That is a very kind way of putting the matter,” said Mr. 
Katzen. “ A Frenchman could not have phrased the matter more 
happily ; and what enhances the value of the compliment is, that 
you are always what a Frenchman sometimes is not—utterly 
sincere.” 

He could not have refrained from that sneer, no matter what 
had come of it; but nothing at all came of it, save that Jack 
Jeffley turned very red, and shifting awkwardly from one foot to 
the other, muttered some word about him being sincere enough, 
if that was all. 

“And so far,” said Frank Scott—who, if he were young and 
poor, and unconsidered by the lodgers Mrs. Jefiley looked after 
and believed in, had yet a ready wit and a pleasant manner of his 
own— not one of us has expressed the smallest satisfaction 
concerning Mr. Katzen’s good fortune. Shall I speak first, Mr. 
Jeffley, or will you?” 

“T am always glad to hear about anybody doing well,” answered 
Jack a littleawkwardly. ‘“ Mr. Katzen knows that, and I hope with 
all my heart this appointment may land him in clover one day.” 

“And so do I,” cried Mrs. Jeffley. “Mr. Katzen, you may be 
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sure, with all my heart, I wish you prosperity. It ought not to 
need words to tell you that.” 

“No,” answered Mr. Katzen, taking the lady’s outstretched 
hands in both of his; “actions speak louder than words, and your 
actions have spoken loudly to me for many a year.” 

“JT scarcely count, I suppose,” added Frank Scott; “but I 
cannot help saying I am rejoiced to hear of your good fortune.” 

“For it is really good fortune, I suppose,” suggested Mrs. 
Jeffley ; “it must be, or you would not look so pleased.” 

“Tt is such good fortune,” replied Mr. Katzen, “that if Mrs. 
Childs could manage anywhere to get us a couple of bottles of 
decent champagne, I should like to see glasses filled in its honour,” 
and as the new Consul spoke, he put his hand in his pocket and 
drew forth a quantity of coin, amongst which sovereigns were as 
plentiful as shillings. 

“ Bless and save us!” thought Jack Jeffley, “do they pay them 
in advance?” but he only said aloud, “ There is no need to send 
Mrs. Childs on any such wild-goose chase—we have best part of 
a dozen still left of that Catawba young Morson brought me 
from America, and though you may not think much of it, you'll 
find it a far better wine than anything Mrs. Childs is likely to get 
from a tavern on a Whit-Monday night. And look here, Mr. 
Katzen—I know my wife has a bit of supper ready. Take share 
of it with us. I need not tell you, when Mrs. Jeffley is the 
provider there will be plenty and to spare.” 

“There is nothing but cold beef,” said Mrs. Jeffley sadly. 

“ Well, what can be better than cold beef?” asked Mr. Jefiley. 

“ Especially with a good salad! Let me mix the salad,” en- 
treated Mr. Katzen. 

“ Certainly, if you leave my name out of it,” said Mr. Jefiley. 

“True, I forgot you like to eat your lettuce raw,” said Mr. 
Katzen. 

“And so I do,” remarked Frank Scott; “and Mrs. Jefiley 
objects to oil, and cares only for vinegar.” 

“Qh, you English, how funny you are!” 

“We are not the only funny people in the world, that is one 
comfort,” retorted Mr. Jefiley. 

“We have not even the monopoly of queerness!” added Frank 
Scott, who was always ready with some word likely to avert a 
quarrel, 

“Though you ae very queer,” returned Mr. Katzen, “I have 
not yet thanked you for your invitation, which I shall do myself 
the honour of accepting. I go to brush a little of the day’s 
dust from my person, and then I return. Aw revoir.” 
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“You never said anything truer than that,’ observed Mr. 
Jefiley, as the door closed behind his wife and her lodger. “ Au 
revoir, indeed—faith, it is always revoi7,” and Jack’s face assumed 
an expression he meant to be sarcastic, but which was only 
comical. “ Read me this riddle, Frank: what is there about our 
little friend to inspire devotion? Under the pretence of telling 
Jane to lay a cover for him, my wife has gone to put on her best 
bib and tucker in his honour, and if I am not much mistaken she 
will take half-a-dozen of those new-laid eggs to make him an 
omelette. Then, as though all that were not enough, someone 
goes and gets him an appointment as Consul—and we are all 
ferced in consequence to tell untruths and say we feel glad——” 

“So I do—and so ought you,” answered young Scott. 

“ And why, pray?” 

“Because, now he is getting up in the world, he will very 
probably leave Fowkes’ Buildings.” 

“Leave Fowkes’ Buildings! He knows a trick worth two of 
that.” 

“Tam not so sure—besides, he may marry. If the handful of 
gold means anything, it means the ability to get money.” 

“T believe it to be all a flash in the pan.” 

“You will find yourself mistaken, I hope,” answered Frank ; 
“and you know, Mr. Jeffley, you are glad the man has got a good 
berth—you couldn’t wish ill to your worst enemy.” 

“T should not like to see him brought home on a stretcher, with 
a broken neck—if that is what you mean—but I can’t take to the 
fellow. Hangit! I really did mean to be civil to him; but I am 
sorry now I asked him for supper. Those good eggs wasted in an 
omelette stick in my throat.” 

“Don’t meet trouble half way,” advised the young man. “ Any- 
how, console yourself with the assurance that they won’t stick 
in his.” 

Mr. Jeffley burst into a hearty peal of laughter. “That they 
won’t, I warrant,” he said. “I only wish they would—no I don’t. 
It would vex me if ill came to him in my house, and perhaps, after 
all, he is not so bad as I think him.” 

Mr. Francis Scott wisely refrained from speech. Mr. Katzen 
must have been very bad indeed had he outstripped the measure 
of iniquity that gentleman considered him capable of compassing. 

“He is as bad a lot as ever drew breath,” he thought; “and 
though honest Jack has no need to be jealous, it will be a blessed 
day when he takes his departure. Consul! I wonder what sort 
of people the New Andelusians can be when they choose him for 


representative. But he'll not stay long in Fowkes’ Buildings. 
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That, to quote Mr. Jeffley, is assure as that God made little 
apples.” 

Considering the diversity of temperaments gathered around the 
supper-table the meal did not go off so badly. Mr. Jeffley beheld 
Mr. Katzen turn back his cuffs, smell the oil, hold the vinegar 
up to the light, put in a spoonful of this, and add a pinch of that, 
without audible remark. He was good-natured about the eggs, 
and he pressed the butter on the foreigner’s notice ; he refrained 
from speech when he considered that Mr.‘Katzen’s nose assumed 
a disdainful expression as it inhaled the bouquet of the Catawba ; 
while on his side the new Consul preserved an elegant silence 
when Jack, after draining off about a pint of ale, declared honest 
malt liquor like that was worth the whole of the sparkling wine 
in bond. 

They were all in the happiest mood : Jack thinking pleasantly 
about that matrimonial suggestion hazarded by Scott, “a young 
fellow who has far more in him than anybody might imagine,” 
as he often declared; Mr. Katzen full of delightful plans for the 
future; Mrs. Jeffley eagerly curious. 

“You will now take that beautiful ground-floor office you have 
been hankering after so long, I suppose,” she hazarded in one of 
the pauses of the repast. 

“Only wish I could,” answered Mr. Katzen ; “but old Brisco 
let it last September. I know he is ready to cry with vexation, 
for he can neither get rent from his tenant, who is a bad man, nor 
induce him to go. He wanted me to wait, but I said: ‘No, my 
friend, while I had little money I was forced to wait. I will never 
wait again, if I can help it.’” 

“Just like you!” remarked Mrs. Jeffley admiringly. 

“No—no,” went on Mr. Katzen, who, if he had found the 
Catawba wanting in many things he considered desirable, could 
not at least accuse the wine of lacking strength. “I wait no 
more. I have had my turn—let the others now take their turn, 
I have already got an office better situated than Botolph Lane, 
where I can do good for you,” and he nodded to Frank Scott. 

“Thank you, Mr. Katzen,” answered that youth, “it is very 
kind of you to think of me.” 

“T think of all my friends,” said Mr. Katzen solemnly. “Iam 
not, as some, forgetful in prosperity. The office I have got is in 
Mitre Court—as calm, as quiet as the old house. I should have 
preferred the old house though—my luck in it was always well ; 
but it may be I shall have more and better luck in Mitre Court.” 

“ Where is Mitre Court ?” asked Mrs. Jefiley, just as her husband 
had asked the latitude and longitude of New Andelusia. 
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“Off Milk Street, dear friend; but I shall drop the Milk and 
substitute Wood Street. It is all as one.” 

“And what is your work?” inquired Jack Jefiley, beautifully 
practical. 

Mr. Katzen, who at the moment was peeling an American apple, 
suspended his occupation, and accurately balancing the fruit knife 
on the first finger of his left hand, replied: “ To do the very best 
I can for myself.” 

“A rather vague answer,” said Mr. Jefiley. 

“T can’t give you a better yet,” answered Mr. Katzen. “ Re- 
member I am only now in my new capacity—three days old. 
Give me a little more time and I shall be able to tell you all. If 
I serve my adopted country well I must, I should hope, serve 
myself well also. 

“Take it for all in all, there is no such land on earth. Blessed 
in its climate, its government, its population, its minerals, its 
forests, its situation, its harbours, its capacities for producing 
grain and raising cattle—there is nothing under Heaven New 
Andelusia needs except to be brought into closer connection with 
Great Britain, and,” finished Mr. Katzen, “I feel I am destined to 
bring about her espousals.” 

“Bravo!” exclaimed Mr. Jefiley. “All I hope is, the marriage 
may not prove disastrous to Great Britain. We have taken to 
ourselves a lot of wives, and one way or another they have 
managed to give us a heap of bother.” 

“This wife shan’t,” said Mr. Katzen. “No, not more than 
your dear best half, looking so radiantly beautiful seated opposite 
to yourself.” 

The illustration was so exquisitely unhappy that Frank Scott 
felt compelled to put his hand to his mouth in order to conceal a 
smile. 

“My best half doesn’t look amiss,’ said Mr. Jefiley,” wisely 
ignoring the first part of the foreigner’s remark, and looking 
across the table with a proud and loving glance, in which there 
was mingled a dash of sadness unutterably pathetic, “but we 
won’t praise her to her face for fear—as she tells the young ones 
sometimes—of making her vain.” 

“Tf hearing the truth could have spoiled Mrs. Jeffley, she must 
have lost her sweet simplicity long ago.” 

“Mrs. Jeffley is not simple,” interposed that lady with a laugh, 
“and she does not want any more compliments. She knows all 
they are worth. Seriously, I am so sorry you cannot get those 
two beautiful offices; I wanted some day to see the old painted 
panels, and the fine chimneypieces.” 

L 2 
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“T should have liked well, too, to see you puzzling your wise head 
over the Indians, and the animals, and the tropical trees. The 
series of paintings constitutes, I suppose, a whole story; but 
what that story may be no one can tell now. There are two funny 
fellows riding on a rhinoceros, and there are others gathering 
tobacco leaves, and there are chariots drawn by some sort of deer, 
and something like a church, and white people, and sea and 
mountains. Ah! good Lord, and am not I sorry, it has just occurred 
to me that I could have said the tale the panels told me—the 
colonisation and civilization and Christianising of New Andelusia. 
Now, as I said before, I have always had good luck in that old 
house ; whenever I have left it to better myself, worse has followed. 
Well, I must try to get back there after a while. The old man 
believes in me. For all he is 4 

“ Why do you not finish your sentence, Mr. Katzen?” asked Jack 
maliciously. 

“ Himmel ! because it cuts against myself,” answered Mr. Katzen, 
with appalling frankness. “I was going to say, for all he is so 
keen, so astute, so far-seeing—he has a faith in my power I have 
often lacked myself. To be sure, I have always paid him his rent, 
but that was mostly perhaps because he chanced to be too poor 
to do without it.” 

“ Why, I should have thought a man who owned such a house 
must be well to do,” said Mrs. Jefiley, for whom the mystery 
associated with her lodger’s landlord had always possessed the 
fascination something unexplained of necessity holds for common- 
place minds. 

“He doesn’t own the house, he rents it,” explained Mr. 
Katzen, for at least the fiftieth time, “and then he has to pay 
rates and taxes, and get his money back as he can. What with one 
loss and another, and no business to speak of, and the wretched 
way he keeps the house, he must be as poor as our ancient friend 
Job, or our more modern acquaintance the church-mouse. Unless, 
indeed——” added Mr. Katzen, struck by a sudden thought. 

Frank Scott lifted his head as the foreigner paused, and said, 
as if amused : 

“You are leaving all your sentences unfinished, Mr. Katzen, 
to-night. Unless what?” 

“* Unless’ was only a sudden idea which occurred to me,’ 
replied Mr. Katzen. “I thought it meant something, but really 
it amounts to nothing at all. No man on earth would make 
such a believe about poverty as to eat as Brisco eats, lodge as 
Brisco lodges, live as Brisco lives, and dress as Brisco dresses.” 

“ How does the man live, then?” asked Mr. Jefiley. 
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“Like a pauper,” was the answer. ‘He goes to bed as soon as 
the offices are closed, to save light and fuel; to my knowledge he 
has worn the same old coat for the last six years; he never 
spends a farthing on "bus fare; he manages somehow to exist on 
a diet which would starve a dog—dry bread, and milk and water, 
for breakfast ; an apple, and bread again, for dinner. He once 
bought a pennyworth of herrings when they were six a penny, and 
I know he had not finished them at the end of a fortnight. It 
is miserable to see him.” 

“Dear me,” cried kindly Mrs. Jefiley ; “and to think of all the 
things we have left over here—things Mrs. Childs and her niece 
can’t get through. There is a quart of beautiful soup, all of a 
jelly, in the house now.” 

“T shouldn’t advise you to send it to Mr. Brisco, that’s all,” 
said Mr. Katzen. “I never shall forget the way he snapped off 
my nose one day when I proposed he should come out and have 
some dinner with me, I to pay the piper. I remarked, innocently 
enough, I thought he must be tired of stale bread and fruit, 
and that I should really enjoy seeing him eat a cut off a good 
joint for once. In a moment he had fanned himself into a white 
heat of passion. He was in such a rage, even his lips grew 
white. He is colourless and bloodless enough at the best; but 
he got absolutely livid, and he drew himself up—up till I found 
myself looking at him with my chin lifted, and my head thrown 
back. 

“ «Sir, he said, ‘if you choose to swill ale all day, it is no affair 
of mine; if I prefer to live like a Christian, it is no affair of 
yours,’ 

“No, no! dear generous Madam ; take my advice, and send no 
cups of broth, or pieces of cake, or scraps of pudding, to my 
friend in Botolph Lane. If you do, you will most likely see 
them walk back again to your front door with a message you 
won’t relish.” 

“ Faith, I think the old fellow is right, though,” interposed Mr. 
Jeffley. “Aman may be poor, but he needn’t be a beggar.” 

“T don’t consider a man ought to count himself anything of 
the kind, if he lets a friend stand him a dinner,” retorted Mr. 
Katzen. 

“Yes, if he can’t return the civility,” persisted Jack manfully. 

“What do you say, Scott? Judge between us,” said the new 
Consul. 

“You should not refer to me,” answered the young fellow, 
flushing a little. “I am under far too many obligations here to 
be able to speak impartially.” 
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“Tut, tut!” cried Mr. Jeffley, stretching out a stalwart arm, 
and touching Frank on the shoulder. “ You are under no obli- 
gation, none at all. Quite the other way.” 

“Tam sure,” added Mrs. Jefiley, “you have never had anything 
in this house but what you paid for most honourably.” 

“There are things which cannot be paid for,” murmured Frank 
Scott, with a tremor in his voice, and a look in his downcast face 
which filled Mrs. Jeffley with a feeling as like self-reproach as 
that estimable lady was capable of experiencing. 

For a moment she was rent by a spasm of compunction. 
During the cold weather she had dealt out blankets sparingly, she 
had stripped his room whenever anybody else required pillows or 
crockery, or looking-glass, or strips of carpet. She had stinted 
him in towels, and chairs, and given him yellow soap, and docked 
the lad of fifty small luxuries which would have cost her little 
and been much to him, and yet he never complained and seemed 
grateful. 

But no, she thought, he was not grateful, only to Jack, only to 
her as being Jack’s wife; and the foolish woman, who could not 
understand the patience and affection of both husband and lodger, 
the male tolerance of female shortcomings, the male thankfulness 
for such kindness and attention as modern civilization points that 
“‘ weaker vessel ” to evince, hardened her heart once more against 
Frank Scott, whom she had long previously decided to be as poor 
a creature as Jack Jeffley. 

Prosperity is too strong a tonic for some natures. Prosperity 
had been a very bad medicine indeed for Mrs. Jefiley. 

“And does that girl,” she asked hastily, reverting to the 
original question, “also live on dry bread, apples, and herrings ?” 

“TI should say not,” answered Mr. Katzen, lifting a pair of 
sleepy eyes. “Judging from her appearance she lives on the fat 
of the land. She is getting extremely pretty—growing in grace 
with God and man. If she were well dressed she would astonish 
the natives hereabouts. What a figure she has! What a little 
spitfire she is!” 

“Mrs. Childs always said she was a nasty sly cat,” commented 
Mrs. Jefiley. 

“Upon the whole I think Mrs. Childs was wrong. She may 
be a cat, but she is not nasty—quite the contrary. She is what 
you English are so fond of calling ‘nice.’ She is well-favoured, 
well shaped, good to look upon, good to talk to, even when she 
flares up and lets that big temper of hers blaze out.” 

“Blaze out! To whom?” 

“ Well, to me for example,” said Mr. Katzen, laughing, as if the 
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whole matter were a7most excellent joke. “I have known her so 
long. I have known her so utterly, anybody might have thought 
she could not fail to understand Karl Katzen. Yet to-day, if you 
believe me, she figuratively buried every claw she owns in this 
poor flesh of mine.” 

“What had you done to her,” asked Mr. Jeffley. 

“ Done !—I done !—upon my sacred oath, nothing. All I said 
was, ‘Look here, Attie, a great stroke of luck has come to me; 
get yourself a new dress on the strength of it, and I laid down 
a sovereign.” 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Jeffiey interrogatively. 

“She took the money up and threw it across the table at me. 
If it had hit the mark I should have come back to you with a 
black eye, but being in a rage she aimed wide. By God! I should 
like to marry that girl and tame her,” and Mr. Katzen laughed 
softly once again. 

“Why, you would be far, far too old for her!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Jeffley, dealing the cruellest blow she could. 

Even while he winced Mr. Katzen answered: “She is old 
enough in all but years, and of that small failing she must mend 
rapidly.” 

“Yes, she will be twenty before she can look about her,” said 
Mrs. Jeffley irritably, while Jack and his friend maintained an 
amazed silence. ; 

“That is true,” agreed Mr. Katzen, “four years at her time of 
life pass like the shadow of a dream. When twenty is passed we 
begin to feel the grinding of the wheels, which, as that good 
Solomon says, drag) the nearer we approach our inevitable 
end.” 

“T don’t believe Solomon says anything of the sort,” answered 
Mrs. Jefiley ; and it was noticeable after this she devoted many of 
her words and a considerable amount of her attention to Frank 
Scott. 

Often that evening, ere he sought repose in that chamber well 
supplied with blankets, pillows, and “all other appurtenances to 
béot,” Mr. Katzen, watching Mrs. Jeffley’s manceuvres, and hearing 
what Mrs. Jeffley said, smiled a secret sort of smile to himself, 
which meant that he understood and appreciated the position 
perfectly. 

It is really most curious to consider how exhaustively 
foreigners comprehend the weakness of all human beings except 
themselves ! 
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Cuapter IIL 
A PLAINT. 


Destroyine angels nowadays assume the form either of a specu- 
lative builder or a clamorous shareholder. 

At the present time of writing the latter is working his 
wickedest will in the heart of the City. By virtue of an Act of 
Parliament passed entirely in his interest, though ostensibly for 
the benefit of a long-suffering public, he is removing old land- 
marks, sweeping away streets, burrowing through the earth like 
a mole. Ere many months elapse, he will, through neat iron 
gratings, be vomiting up steam and smoke into the busiest 
thoroughfares; while next year may find him quietly slipping 
another Bill through Committee empowering his company to 
utilise St. Paul’s for a terminus. 

If Stephenson could revisit this world, how pleased he would be 
to see the full extent of the destruction already wrought by his 
invention! Never before in the history of mankind was such a 
transformation effected! And yet with all its railways there 
probably could be found no city harder to get into or out of than 
London, which, once quaint, picturesque, and interesting, is fast 
becoming a mere junction, diversified with huge blocks of ugly 
buildings that will most likely have to come down ere long to 
make way for the transit and housing of rolling stock. 

In the country the speculative builder is changing the face of 
Nature; in the City his twin brother is wrecking the works of 
Man. To them nothing is sacred; the living and the dead they 
are alike prepared to sacrifice. The altars of ancient Moloch were 
at least reared amongst groves. His high places were shadowed 
by swaying branches and dancing leaves, but our modern Molochs 
cut down and spare not every green thing they see, and foul every 
fair stream they come across; they erect shoddy villas, and run up 
stucco terraces, and place brick-and-mortar wildernesses which 
they facetiously call “Gardens.” Their course may be tracked 
by reason of heaps of rubbish and burning clay and volumes of 
smoke, long trails of cinders and dust and desolation, and starved 
flower-beds and yellow gravel and woe! 

As “new and powerful” engines pant their dreary way from 
Queen Victoria Street to the Tower, they will pass an interesting 
corner of Old London, which, though no doubt doomed in the near 
future, has as yet escaped demolition. A hard fight was made 
over the Church of St. Mary-at-Hill. No doubt there was some 
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knight-errant connected with the parish who failed to see why 
even a nineteenth-century dragon should have everything his 
own way. It seems strange that in an age which complacently 
permitted Crosby Hall to be turned into a restaurant; allowed 
such monstrosities as the galvanised sheds at Cannon Street and 
Charing Cross to live; set up a ridiculous griffin, holding a tea- 
tray, at Temple Bar; and holds its peace while railway bridge 
after railway bridge is thrown across the river ; which is satisfied 
to see the finest site in Europe spoiled by the erection of taste- 
less buildings without form and void of colour ; which thought no 
shame to allow tall stacks of offices to hide the beautiful tower of 
St. Mary Aldermary, and never winced when three old churches 
vanished in the twinkling of an eye—any one could be found strong 
enough and bold enough to protect an edifice so little known and 
so out-of-the-way as St. Mary-at-Hill. It is, however, not more 
strange than true. No glamour of romance hangs round the church, 
though of ancient date, Richard Hackney having presented it to 
the king so long ago as 1337. No part of the original building 
remains except three walls; the very windows were changed from 
Gothic by some Vandal towards the end of the last century ; the 
interior fittings date no further back than 1672. There are not 
any monuments of peculiar interest, a goodly collection of worthy 
citizens have mouldered away to dust within its walls; but the 
place, unlike its near neighbours, All Hallows, Barking, and St. 
Olave, Hart Street, has no name famous in history associated with 
it; neither can it boast, as may St. Dunstan-in-the-East, situated 
within a stone’s throw, of having been served by eminent 
‘preachers. Nevertheless, the whole parish is interesting, both by 
reason of its surroundings and the field its quiet annals open for 
imagination to rove through. We do not know who lived in the 
ancient red brick houses we meet with in the small courts and 
passages just out of Love Lane, but from the windows flush with 
the walls faces of the past look forth to greet our own. Through 
doorways, adorned with canopy and architrave, we can see the 
men and women of former times on the first Sunday after Mid- 
summer-Day pace slowly to St. Mary’s to hear the annual 
sermon preached before the Fellowship Porters. 

“This antient custom” has now fallen into desuetude, but 
fancy, clearing the mists of years, can give us back that annual 
procession of Fellowship Porters, each man carrying a “ large 
nosegay” from Hall to church. And to those who know St. 
Mary’s—“ well wainscotted,” with “oak pews,’ “enriched with 
cherubim, festoons,” an “altar-piece of Norway oak, with a hand- 
some cornice and pediment,” an “interior over the middle aisle 
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graced with a very light and beautiful cupola,’—it is perfectly easy 
to picture that solemn march to the altar, where “ every porter 
deposits his benevolence, for the use of the poor and to defray the 
expenses of the day, into two basins provided for the purpose. 
After having performed the ceremony, the deputy merchants, with 
their wives, children and servants,” once walked in order “from 
their separate pews to perform the same solemnity.” 

The scent of those old-world flowers fills the church. Amid the 
Bibles and Prayer-books, on the ledge in front of every man, 
woman, and child, lies a nosegay, presented overnight to the 
“merchants and respectable families in the neighbourhood ” by 
the members of the Company. The air is sweet with stocks and 
lavender and cabbage roses, and all those fair vanished flowers 
that once went to make a perfect bouquet. It was a fanciful and 
charming custom which need not have been forgotten, even in 
these days of hard utility. The Lion Sermon is still preached and 
the flower service held in St. Katharine Cree. Annually pennies 
are tossed on an old tombstone in St. Bartholomew’s graveyard. 
Bancroft’s sermon has not yet been discontinued, though it is said 
on the occasion his body is now not taken out of the coffin— 
perhaps because there is no body now left to take—in order to be 
exhibited to the almsmen of his charity. All these and many other 
customs still flourish in their pristine freshness, but the pleasant 
spectacle of nigh upon a thousand Fellowship Porters walking to 
church and carrying “ great nosegays” is never beheld. It is 
dead as the bright buds made up hundreds of years ago into 
posies, “ which lived their little hour,” and drooped and faded— 
dead as the children who once played about St. Mary’s Hill—dead 
as the men and women who bore their cares and sorrows as well 
as their fragrant flowers into God’s very house. 

Well, perchance ’tis best so! In a world where nothing abides 
for ever, save that Divine message which to-day floats clean and 
sweet over the busy haunts of toiling men, as it did nigh upon 
two thousand years ago across the star-lit plains of Palestine, we 
need scarcely regret that the sweet custom died while there was 
yet some of the old City left to mourn its departure. 

A much less poetical observance, however, might be with 
the greatest advantage revived. In the year 1701, during 
the reign of William III., an order was made by the Court of 
rulers, auditors, and assistants of the Company of Watermen and 
Lightermen of the River Thames, observing “ that several water- 
men and their apprentices while they are rowing upon that river 
orat their plying places between Gravesend and Windsor, often 
use immodest, obscene, and lewd expressions towards passengers and 
to each other, that are offensive to all sober persons, and tend to the 
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corruption of youths ;” it was therefore ordained, “ That watermen 
or lightermen convicted of using such expressions forfeit 2s. 6d. 
for every such offence; and if any waterman or lighter- 
man’s apprentice shall offend in the same manner, his master or 
mistress shall on*his conviction forfeit the same sum, or in case of 
their refusal, the offender shall suffer such correction as the 
rulers of the Company shall think fit and necessary. The for- 
feitures when paid to be applied to the use of the poor, aged, 
decayed, and maimed members of the Company, their widows and 
children.” 

If half-a-crown were now exacted for every offensive word 
uttered on{the silent highway, and the towing-paths, not merely 
might the destitute of Billingsgate be supported, but the whole 
of the poor of London! 

On a Sunday morning in summer, for example, what a sweet 
crop could be garnered. From Gravesend to Windsor! The 
imagination reels when it considers the amount of bad language 
which in the course of one day alone is thrown on the Thames and 
absolutely wasted, not a solitary sixpence being now harvested 
out of it! Side by side on the spot we have been considering 
three lanes run almost parallel to each other from Lower Thames 
Street up the hill leading to Eastcheap and Little Tower Street— 
to wit, St. Mary-at-Hill, Love Lane, and Botolph Lane. They 
lie close together, a little paved alley, called Church Passage, 
connecting St. Mary-at-Hill with Love Lane; Botolph Alley lead- 
ing from the latter into Botolph Lane, where stands the Church 
of St. George, with which is united the Parish of St. Botolph, 
Billingsgate. 

In a courtyard that might well escape the observation of 
passers-by, entered as it is through an archway of the most 
unassuming appearance, there stands even to this day an old 
and most beautiful house. 

It is placed with its back to Love Lane, while the front looks 
out on a square paved with cobbles, and surrounded by buildings 
presumably much more modern than the mansion once inhabited 
by no less a person than Sir Christopher Wren. 

To pass out of the City streets, where staring new warehouses 
are fast elbowing the more ancient buildings off the face of the 
earth, into the spacious hall paved with black and white marble, is 
like stepping back a couple of centuries in England’s history. 
There are no such halls nowadays. Where could such another stair- 
case be found? See the massive balustrades, the carved balusters ; 
notice the easy ascent of the oak steps, which lead by three short 
flights to the first-floor. There is a dignity about the mansion 
nineteenth-century architects toil after in vain. The hall 
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occupies the whole depth of the house; it is over thirty feet long 
and nearly twenty wide. A double sweep of stone steps leads up 
to the front door, and we can stand on the wide level flagging at the 
top, and, looking over the iron railing, gaze round the quiet court- 
yard and take a peep down at the dog kennel formed by leaving 
on opening under the steps, and the “dog lick” hollowed out of 
the solid stone pavement that runs below. Who owned the last 
dog who kept guard there? and of what breed were the animals 
that slaked their thirst from that cool basin, while St. Paul’s 
was rising from its ruins, and Wren weeping tears, which did not 
disgrace his manhood, over the cruel and selfish thwarting of that 
magnificent ideal which, if carried out, would have rendered 
London’s Cathedral a truly grand and fitting monument for 
its architect? Wren has gone where we may fain hope there is a 
“Resurgam ” * for ideas still-born on earth, and plans it was im- 
possible for him to perfect here. The dogs that once bayed the 
moon, touching with her silver splendour the trees in St. Botolph’s 
silent graveyard, have for two hundred years been unconscious of 
the curses or caresses bestowed upon them by the lackeys and 
varlets, fit predecessors of our modern grooms and butlers. The 
houses of a great overgrown, dusty, bustling city are jostling each 
other, even as the men and women are crowding and crushing the 
stronger upon the weaker, in the streets which once were quiet 
and quaint, rich in ancient architecture, streaked with those tones 
of colour it needs the passage of centuries to paint to perfection ; 
and yet—and yet this wonderful old mansion for a while stands 
apart and quiet, as a gentlewoman of the olden time, with soft 
white hair and placid face and winning manner, may still now and 
then, at the rarest of intervals, be encountered walking solitary to 
that earthly dwelling from whence at some not remote time her 
remains shall be carried more reverently, let us hope, than the 


* “In the beginning of the new works of St. Paul’s,” writes Sir 
Christopher Wren in the ‘ Parentalia,’ “we are told an incident was taken 
notice of by some people as a memorable omen. When the surveyor in 
person had set out upon the plan the dimensions of the great dome, and 
fixed upon the centre, a common labourer was ordered to bring a flat stone 
from the mass of rubbish (such as should first come to hand) to be laid 
for a mark and direction to the masons; the stone, which was immediately 
brought and laid down for that purpose, happened to be a piece of a 
gravestone with nothing remaining of the inscription but this single word 
in large capitals, ‘Resurgam.’ How much the architect himself was 
struck by the circumstance we see by the decorations of the pediment 
over the northern portico, where an exquisitely sculptured Phenix rising 
from the flames, with the motto ‘ Resurgam,’ has been placed in accordance 
with the idea suggested by the incident.”—Knight’s ‘ London.’ 
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“ building materials ” of that old Botolph Lane dwelling which will 
be under the hammer before we can look about us. 

Why does not the City buy such houses and preserve them 
intact? Why should we, even as we look upon this vestige of a 
once picturesque and interesting London, be compelled to forecast 
that not remote time when its walls will groan under the shame 
of staring bills announcing that its “ materials” are on a certain 
day to pass under the hammer? Then, as in a terrible night- 
mare, we see it “lotted off,” its chimneypieces, its wainscots, 
its panels, the noble doorway, the leaden roof from which, it may 
be, Sir Christopher himself beheld London’s “ tall bully ” rising 
to the skies, and turned to view the lantern church spire, which 
tradition says was designed by his daughter. 

It is a pretty fancy, so do not let us inquire too closely into its 
truth. There, at all events, are the leads whence it is easy 
nowadays to see the Crystal Palace, or, easier still, to break one’s 
neck if such a course seemed more agreeable. 

Off those leads a stone might be pitched into the tower either 
of St. George or St. Mary. From Love Lane an ancient and fish- 
like smell arises like a mist; it is so dense, it almost overpowers 
the various odours of fruit that abound in the neighbourhood. 
Pineapples, oranges, lemons, bananas, forbidden fruit—they are 
all there struggling for mastery with the fish. But the fish 
elbows them out of court. Now and then a whiff of lemon or a 
gust of pineapple cleaves right across the courtyard, but the 
dominant scent is of herrings, fresh and stale; of plaice that 
has been sold and eaten, but the scent of which still lingers 
around ; of mackerel and whiting, and all other fish that swim 
within easy range of London. They are here merged into one 
great whole, into one vast, solid, indescribable smell the inhabitants 
say they never notice—nay, that, they assert, does not exist. 

“ How should it?” they ask. ‘“ The streets are cleaned twice a 
day, and the gutters flushed with carbolic acid.” (Satan casting 
out Beelzebub.) 

If they like the atmosphere and triumphantly quote the 
Registrar-General’s returns, why should any one else grumble? 
No! though there are courts and alleys the strangers ought to 
“back” along, the first whiff to unaccustomed nostrils proving 
well-nigh unendurable if met face to face. 

Queer facts as well as smells meet one in these lanes. Take 
facts. For example, did you, reader, ever hear of innocent brazils 
heating like a haystack? They do, though; they have sprung the 
flooring of the old house, as you can see if you will descend from 
the roof and enter a small room on the ground-floor, now used for 
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hanging up boys’ caps, once in the occupation of G. Brisco, the 
“colourless and bloodless” man, who spent many a dreary and 
weary and lonely year in the old house which must once have 
been so fair and goodly a dwelling. 

By the steam given off from those and other nuts, the boards 
have been prised from their nails and lifted from an inch to half 
an inch. Strange, is it not, and yet, perhaps, no stranger than 
that the panels painted by one Robinson (whoever he might be), 
in the year of grace 1670, as all who choose to go and see can 
read, are strained and cracked by a similar action on the part of 
oranges. Methinks were I, the critic of this book, and in my 
modest holding of a human being, one of the humblest of created 
mortals, in any capacity free of the City of London—say livery- 
man, common councillor, deputy-sheriff, sheriff, alderman, Lord 
Mayor—I would make the City, which after all cannot be 
accounted so very big, though undoubtedly it is very great, my 
study: I would know every court, lane, alley, house, exhaustively ; 
and were there still left an old mansion, hallowed by fact or 
tradition, I should try to save it, and if I could not, I would 
enter my protest—uselessly it might be, yet with no uncertain 
sound—against the Philistine utilitarianism of an age which, 
desecrating the word “ progress,” sweeps away, for the sake of 
accursed Mammon, every ancient landmark, and will lay us open 
an hundred years hence to the gibes of a posterity, who—Heaven 
grant—may have better taste than to turn such a residence, as 
has been tried in this chapter to portray, into a school for children 
of the parish. 

It seems incredible, but it is simply the truth. 

Billingsgate youth at this present moment is wiping its feet at 
the back entrance of Sir Christopher Wren’s old house, making 
its riotous way up his servants’ staircase—in his withdrawing- 
room, the walls of which are adorned with imbecile pictures, 
putting up its hands ere answering some most foolish question. 
Lord, grant me patience while I write. 

Oh! City, once interesting beyond all power of speech—now a 
mere aggregation of offices and warehouses, swollen with wealth, 
insolent with prosperity—hearken to my plaint. 

With an exceeding love have I, an alien, loved you. In your 
better time I knew you, and there was scarce a stone in your pave- 
ment, or house in your streets, but had a fascination for one 
who deliberately elected to strive and interweave the touching 
romance of daily life and eternal struggle with the dry details of 
commerce. Your sooty trees were more to me than forest or 
upland; the wave of humanity, rushing eternally over your stony- 
hearted pavements, seemed a grander, mightier sight than Atlantic 
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billows racing like war horses upon an iron-bound coast. Scarcea 
man or woman in your midst but whose face held to my fancy a story 
and a pathos no one, perhaps, would have felt more astounded to 
see put into print than its owner; with toil and travail I learned 
the ins and outs of your commerce. Of the best God vouchsafed to 
me, I gave you all; and for myself the result has been well-nigh 
nil. I piped to you and ye did not dance, I mourned and ye 
did not weep ; yet this I could have borne, for in authorship, as in 
all art, there is a reward the world wots not of. 

What I cannot bear, however, is your changed and desecrated 
face. As the years count, I have not been for so long a time one 
of your strange and unwelcome children, yet you are no more the 
London of my dream and of my memory than some shameless 
woman, flaunting her guilty face in the gaslight, is to the girl who 
stood, with the apple-blossoms falling on her young head, while 
listening to the whispering of a lover who meant her no wrong. 

To look at you now is worse than looking on a grave, because 
we believe that somewhere—somewhere—the one we loved is 
living still in all great and noble qualities unchanged; but you— 
what have you given in lieu of your picturesque and gracious 
past, in which Pepys penned his diary, and his great contemporary, — 
whose “soul was like a star and dwelt apart,’ who “ had a voice, 
whose sound was like the sea,” wrote those stately sentences 
which more resemble the full swell of some noble organ than 
ordinary prose. 

I say nothing of kings, queens, martyrs, patriots, who have 
passed through your streets. It is enough to think of the men 
who lived in them, and for whose memory you have not even the 
decent respect a son might entertain for some commonplace 
mother. 

Out upon you! Anathema maranatha! Was it not enough 
that you let a railway bridge be flung across Ludgate Hill; that 
you are sitting calmly with folded hands while the Thames is 
being spanned by iron girders; that you are permitting the 
finest thoroughfare in the world to be disfigured by buildings 
destitute of beauty; that under the name railway termini you 
allow galvanised sheds to remain, which are a horror to behold; 
that you let chance after chance slip away of acquiring river 
frontages on the Surrey side, where all the Government offices 
could be splendidly placed, and constitute such an architectural 
effect as might gladden the soul of Sir Christopher himself; but 
you must sweep away, in your greed for gain and ground rents, 
every landmark of the better time in your history, when other 
gods than Mammon were worshipped. What have I not seen swept 
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away as of no account? Even in my own poor work scarce one 
stone is left upon another to tell where the people who glided out 
of shadow land to walk and talk with me—who became parts of 
my being, who were bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh, more 
real to me than ninety-nine out of a hundred of the thousands of 
human beings I have actually known—lived, and played out 
their little tragedies. 

Almost before his story was told, the house in which Hugh 
Elyot died fell under the hammer. On its site there is now a 
rookery of small weekly tenements. If George Geith strayed to- 
morrow into “ Fen Court” he would not recognise the changed 
face of the once retired nook where he and Beryl were so happy. 
Over the graveyard Yorke Forde must have looked upon so often, 
the trains have for many a year run in and out of Cannon Street 
station, whilst even the railing over which she leaned while telling 
her shame to Luke Ross, is altered. Ere ‘The Senior Partner’ had 
reached its final number, that North Street where Alfred Mostyn 
fried his rashers, and wound up his clock, was improved off the 
face of the earth. As I write, it may be, the fiat has gone forth 
dooming the old house off Botolph Lane to destruction; in to- 
day’s paper tenders for the building materials are invited for a few 
more ancient and interesting relics of Old London. Most of the 
famous taverns have gone—what, indeed, has not? Why should 
you care, oh! overgrown and unwieldy City, so long as stocks and 
shares rise and fall—so long as bargains are to be made and 
differences pocketed ? 

You have swept the old away—will the new be better? 
Romance must give way to Reality—Poetry to the Money Article 
in the daily papers. In the future who will be found possessed of 
sufficient courage to write a novel about your present? The man 
does not exist, neither will he ever exist, who could evolve senti- 
ment out of rows of warehouses and blocks of offices—your 
taverns, your buildings, your cold, cheerless rooms, fitted with all 
the latest appliances of discomfort, where men sin and toil for 
money to be spent in homes they only sleep at. When Macaulay’s 
New Zealander at last stands on that broken arch of London 
Bridge and looks over your ruined city, let him breathe no sigh of 
regret, for with your own hand you will have long before swept 
away everything worth regretting. 

This is my plaint now ended. We may now go back to the 
marble-paved hall, to the panelled dining-room, the beautiful 
ceilings, and one most lovely chimneypiece in Sir Christopher 
Wren’s old home. 





